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TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS 
AND  HIGHLY  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS, 

NATIONAL  AND  FOREIGN. 

; 

PROFESSORS  OF  CULINARY  SCIENCE 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  . 

HEALTH ! 

v'-  -*>. 

An  enlightenec^age  having  cheered 
mankind  with  its  effulgent  glory,  and 
thrown  open  those  gastropolitechnical 
schools  which  have  been  closed  so 
many  thousand  years,  it  belongs  to 
you,  most  noble  Seigneurs,  to  an- 
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Bounce  to  the  present  age  the  com * 
mencement  of  a  new  ercif #  to  exclaim 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Mantuan 
Bard— 


u  Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aeta«!v 

It  is  for  you  to  predict  that  Saturn 
will  again  visit  the  earth,  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  war  and  paper  cease,  and  the 


*  Although  this  new  erct  has  already  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  famous  letter  some,  time  back  from 

his  H.  R.  H.  the  P.  R.  to  hjs  R.  Brather,  the 
D.  of  Y.  wherein  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
rule,  <k  patris  virtutibus  orbem  yet  a  furthei 
promulgation  seems  very  advisable,, 
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golden  age  return  ;  that  there  shall  in 
future  be  no  distinctions  of  seasons — - 
the  period  of  fruits  and  delicacies  have 
no  suspension — the  British  lion  and 
ox  meet  at  the  same  crib— the  turtle 
lie  down  at  the  feet  of  the  alderman. 

“  Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva, 
u  Et  d  urge  squ  ere  u§  sudabunt  roscida  mella. 

Virg» 

That  seas  of  claret  shall  our  feasts  adorn, 

And  savoury  sauces  drop  from  every  thorn. 

In  short,  that  the  age  of  banquets  has 
arrived*  and  heroes  mixing  with  gods 
shall  meet  at  the  same  board,  and 
unite  to  form  one  splendid  table.— 
May  the  spindles  thus  for  ever  move  ! 
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The  education  of  our  youth  destined 
to  effect  this  glorious  change  in  the 
mundane  system  is  confided,  most 
noble  Seigneurs,  to  your  direction  ; 
but  as  the  studies  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  practical  business  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  afford  you  little  leisure  to 
handle  the  pen,  I  have  ventured,  with¬ 
out  being  a  member  of  your  learned 
academy,  to  undertake  this  necessary 
office. 

It  is,  however,  with  all  due  humi¬ 
lity  and  deference,  that  I  present  you 
with  this  Literary  and  Historical  Es¬ 
say,  expressly  written  to  convey  to 
your  pupils  just  ideas  of  their  divine 
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origin, and  the  high  sources  from  which 
their  professional  science  is  drawn. 

Most  noble  Seigneurs,  if  this  hum* 
ble  attempt  prove  congenial  to  your 
tastes  ;  if  you,  who  are  the  only  com¬ 
petent  judges,  shall  be  satisfied  of  its 
merit,  I  shall  feel  that  neither  our  la¬ 
bour  nor  our  time  has  been  misapplied.  , 
At  all  events,  noble  Seigneurs,  l  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me  of 
expressing  my  unbounded  regard  for 
youasaBody,  my  gratitude  for  the  many 
favours  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 
the  hours  of  amusement  you  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  bestow,  and  the  many  mo¬ 
ments  of  extatic  delight  for  which  I 
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am  entirely  indebted  to  your  talents. 
With  this  humble  testimony  of  my 
homage,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Most  noble  Seigneurs, 
your  most  devoted, 
grateful, 

and  obliged  Servant, 
THE  AUTHOR. 


Bath,  March  4,  1814. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  a  part  of  history  no  less  curious 
than  interesting:,  to  observe  the  rise 
and  progress  of  alimentary  science, 
tracing  it  from  the  age  of  pounded 
acorns  to  the  refinements  of  modern 
luxury.  The  result  of  this  survey 
cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
one  great  and  obvious  truth  ;  that  the 
kitchen  is  the  source  of  all  the  arts, 
that  it  is  the  prolific  fountain  whose 
savoury  streams  have  watered  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  and  fed  it  to  luxuriant 
growth.  Until  the  barren  field  was 
cheered  by  the  genial  rays  of  culinary 
refulgence,  genius  slumbered  in  his 
native  clay,  and  talent  had  no  birth  : 
the  canvass  never  started  forth  a  living 
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man,  nor  Parian  marble  breathed  an 
animated  bust ;  the  mint  of  fancy 
never  issued  its  golden  coin,  nor  the 
imagination  of  the  bard  glowed  with 
poetic  fire. 

6t  Nam  si  Virgilio  puer,  ct  tolerabiie  desit 
“  Hospitium,  caderent  omnesa  crinibus  Hydri” 

Juv.  Sat.  7 .* 

It  is  to  the  noble  university  then  of 
pots  and  pans  that  we  are  indebted  for 
all  the  pleasures  of  taste,  whether  they 
come  to  us  in  the  seducing  form  of  a 
finished  picture,  or  in  the  more  tan¬ 
gible  exhibition  of  an  exquisite  paitee. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  suppose  that  the  professors 
of  cid inary  art  must  have  always  been 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  ranked 
high  in  society.  Nor  are  we  disap- 

.  Had  Virgi  been  life’s  decent  joys  denied, 

His  bays  had  wither’d,  and  his  fancy  died. 
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pointed  in  this  expectation.  The 
archmagirist,  whom  we  may  consider 
as  the  chancellor  of  his  university,  has, 
it  is  true,  never  been  invested  with 
the  gown  and  hood  of  a  doctor,  but 
he  has  every  where  his  distinguishing 
costume.  His  students  and  his  pro¬ 
fession  are  both  liberal  ;  he  is  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  virtues  of  every  esculent 
plant  :  anatomy,  chymistry,  natural 
history,  and  philosophy;  the  expan¬ 
sive  power  o  heat  the  rise  ot vapours, 
and  the  force  of  steam,  all  come  w  ith¬ 
in  the  range  of  his  erudi  ion.  He  is 
uni versallv  courted  rbr  hi-  int  lligeuce* 
and  admired  tor  his  skill  ;  he  is  in  met 
the  prime  minister  of  the  house.  His 
bills  are  read  with  interest  by  every 
member  ;  his  levees  are  crowded  with 
purveyors  and  contractors;  numbers 
solicit  him  for  loaves  and  fishes  ;  the 
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greedy  are  enslaved  by  his  power,  and 
the  wavering  confirmed  by  his  elo¬ 
quence.  lie  gives  dinners,  he  enter¬ 
tains  embassadors,  he  receives  pre¬ 
sents,  and  dispatches  messengers  ;  and 
>  notwithstanding  his  peculations  are 
often  considerable,  and  his  perquisites 
never  trifling,  he  seldom  retires  from 
service  without  a  pension. 

It  is  then  a  subject  of  much  regret 
that  historians  should  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  employed  in  sounding  the 
praises  of  generals,  who  are  no  better 
than  the  destroyers  of  mankind,  and 
have  been  totally  silent  respecting 
cooks  and  gastrologers,  who  are  the 
true  Uoiy.ivs;  Actwv,  the  shepherds  and 
preservers  of  a  people;  they  are  the 
worthies  who  have  added  thousands  to 
the  population  of  their  countries  ;  their 
arms  have  never  been  Vaised  to  let 
loose  the  streams  of  human  lite,  but  to 
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give  them  new  vigour  ;  they  are  the 
physicians  whose  kitchen  physic  has 
given  health  to  the  infirm.  It  is  our 
pleasant  task  to  record  their  names  ;  to 
rescue  their  talents  and  their  fame  from 
that  obscurity  to  which  the  ingratitude 
of  poets  and  historians  has  long  con¬ 
signed  them. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the 
kitchen  has  been  the  great  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  the  regenerator  of  the 
human  species,  justice  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  has  occasionally  been  the 
source  of  some  mischief.  Indiscretion 
may  convert  the  greatest  blessing  into 
evil. 

“  Sunt  certi  denique  fines 
“  Quos  ultra  citaque  nequit  eonsistere  rectum.” 

Horace. 

We  accordingly  find  amongst  the 
adorers  of  the  kitchen  a  sect  of  fanatics, 
\v  ho,  losing  sight  of  all  sober  T heogastro- 
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philism,  have  made  those  altars,  which 
ought  only  to  smoke  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  become  instrumental  to  his  ruin. 
They  have  not  only  mutilated  their 
own  bodies  in  the  holy  fane,  but  they 
have  let  loose  the  gout,  the  stone,  and 
the  rheumatism  ;  vultures  that  gnaw 
the  liver,  and  furies  that  rack  the 
joints,  in  the  wildness  of  their  mad  de¬ 
votion.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
condemn  under  one  sweeping  censure 
the  followers  of  this  divine  worship, 
merely  for  the  rage  of  a  single  sect. 
The,  purest  religion  is  doomed  to 
schism  ;  the  just  and  impartial  ob¬ 
server  will,  therefore,  make  due  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the Theogastrophilist, 
and  the  extravagant  fervors  of,  what 
shall  I  call  him,  the  Theogastrophilo- 
faaatic.  The  first  is  mild,  social,  and 
tolerant  ;  the  latter,  bigoted,  proud, 
and  cruel.  His  desires  know  no 
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bounds  ;  his  appetite  is  insatiable  ;  he 
stirs  up  nation  against  nation,  and 
brother  against  brother.  Every  thing 
must  bow  down  before  his  idol  ;  seas 
that  give  the  most  abundant  fish,, 
islands  that  produce  the  most  fragrant 
perfumes,  and  the  finest  spices  ;  coun¬ 
tries  that  vield  the  choicest  fruits  and 
the  most  delicious  wines  are  all  ran¬ 
sacked  for  offerings  at  his  shrine. — 
Nav,  such  is  his  aviditv,  that  navies 
have  been  launched,  and  armies  sent 
forth  ;  treasures  spent,  and  rivers  of 
blood  made  to  flow,  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  salted  cod  or  a  pickled  herring,  a 
Iiogs head  of  sugar  and  a  puncheon  of 
rum.  Such  melancholy  details  the 
history  of  culinary  science  will  occa¬ 
sionally  present.  But  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  unfavourable  parts  of 
the  picture.  We  will  turn  away  from 
these  disgusting  scenes,  and  contem- 


plate  the  kitchen  as  it  really  is,  a  be¬ 
nefit  to  mankind,  the  source  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  promoter  of.  society,  the 
cheerful  friend  that  reconciles  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  contending  parties,  restores 
good  humour,  cheers  and  animates  the 
hungry  and  expecting  guest,  stops 
even  the  barking  mouth  of  the  cynic, 
and  gives  to  acrimony  itself  the  smiles 
of  benevolence. 

In  the  little  Essay  which  the  author 
now  offers  to  the  public,  he  certainly 
has  some  apology  to  make  for  a  few 
compounds,' *  as  well  as  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  he  has  sketched  so 


*  When  an  eminent  journalist  called  the  speech 
of  the  French  Empress  to  the  Senate  a  femino- 
mcisculine  address,  the  author  trusts  that  the  com¬ 
pound  of  Theogastrophilofanatic,  and  other 
“ sesquepedalia  verba will  be  received  as  perfectly 
legitimate.  It  is  by  compounds  that  languages 
become  copious  and  expressive;  several  roots 
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vast  a  field  of  science.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  endeavoured  to  be  as  lively  as  the 
grave  subject  of  history  will  admit. — - 
If  his  table  be  served  agreeable  to 
public  taste,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  dressed  his  materials  approved, 
his  magazine  is  not  exhausted  ;  his 

larder  can  afford  considerable  delica- 

% 

cies,  yet  untouched  ;  and  he  can  pre¬ 
sent  some  stores  which,  with  good 
sauce,  will  offer  at  least  variety  to  the 
literary  Gourmand.  The  readers  may 
rely  upon  the  author’s  testimony,  that 
he  presents  no  unwholesome  diet,  no 
poison  under  a  specious  shew  of  mora¬ 
lity,  and  that  he  draws  from  many 
sources,  what  even  pedagogues  will  not 
despise.  In  short,  he  proposes  to  give 


combined  in  one  word  give  that  word  a  triple  and 
quadruple  force.  The  u‘.e  of  compounds  should 
never  therefore  be  checked. 
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all  those  elementary  books,  which,  in 
concert  with  the  politechnical  schools 
a  t  Paris,  and  the  Jury  of  Legitimation 
in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  J  will  form  a 
complete  course  of  Gastrology. 


*  This  is  tile  name  of  a  well  known  promenade 
at  Paris,  near  the  ntrance  of  which  is  situated  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Author  oi  /’  Almanack  des 
Gourmands.  In  tins  palace,  is  established  that 
August  Tiibunal,  known  try  the  name  oi  Jury  of 
Legitimation.  The  re  is  -comfirmed  without  ap¬ 
peal,  the  merit  and  legitimacy  of  every  piece  des¬ 
tined  to  appear  on  the  alimentary  stage.  There,, 
the  patents  of  preference  are  granted,  the  stars  of 
culinary  honors  distri  uted.  Ail  the  world  at 
London  sighs  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
tribunal.  How  long,  O  metropolis  of  England, 
i(  quousque  f  how  long  will  you  continue  to  envy 
your  Gallic  rival  1  But  what  may  we  not  hope  ? 

I  will  say  to  you,  as  an  elegant  and  classical  Prince 
said  to  the  most  distinguished  General  of  this  age, 

tc  Nil  desperandum  Teucris,  duce  et  auspice 
TeueroT  11  or. 
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Agreeable  to  the  rules  of  every  writer  on 
subjects  of  science,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  introduce  imo  the  present- work,  a  little  hclle* 
nized  English,  that  ou  ideas  might  not  be  cramped 
by  an  impenect  phraseology.  The  unlearned 
reader  is,  therefore,  humbly  presented  with  the 
annexed  Glossary.  We  do  not  presume  to  offer 
to  the  scholar  etymologies  or  explanations,  which 
to  him  would  be  superfluous. 

Adephagus ,  Great  Eater. 

Agrinomy ,  Precepts  for  Field  Culture. 

Archmagirist ,  Chief  Cook. 

Bvphagus.  Beef-eater. 

GastrAogy ,  Science  of  Eating. 

Gastronomy ,  Precepts  fo-  Fating. 

Gastrophilism ,  the  Love  of  Eating. 

Gastrophilist ,  One  who  loves  Eating. 

Gastropolite clinical ,  the  various  arts  for  the 
gratification  of  the  Belly. 
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Gastroph i lan th rop ic,  the  Benevolent  Purveyor 
for  the  Belly  of  others. 

Magi r Is i,  a  Cook. 

Magirological,  what  treats  of  Cooks. 

Mnology ,  the  Science  of  Wines. 

Opsology ,  the  Science  o!  Condiments. 

Ops  arty  tical,  the  Culinary  Art. 
Theogastrophilism,  Bell  Worship. 
Theogastrophilist,  One  who  makes  his  Belly  his 
God. 

Theogastrophi/ofanatic ,  One  who  runs  into  ex¬ 
travagant  fervours  in  his  Belly  Worship. 
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Orpheus,*  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice  and  the  enchanting  tones  of  his 
lyre,  drew  men  and  herds  around  him, 
and  melted  even  flinty  rocks  to  soft- 
ness.f  Amphion  also,  by  the  harmo¬ 
nious  sounds  of  music,  built  the  walls 
of  Thebes.  Melody  has  therefore  done 
wonders.  But  after  all,  the  delightful 


*  Saxa  ferasque  lyrd  movit  Rhodopeius  Orpheus, 

Ovid  Met . 

f  Dictus  et  Amphion  Thebanae  conditor  arcif 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  piece  blandi 
Ducere  quo  vellet.  Jlor .  Art .  Poet, 
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notes  of  the  ten-stringed  instruments* 
the  cymbals  or  the  flute,  will  do  no¬ 
thing  towards  the  support  of  animal 
life  ;  and  even  the  most  abstemious 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  have,  in  this 
respect,  considered  them  in  no  other 
light  than  slender  diet.  When  man¬ 
kind,  therefore,  became  united,  and 
sought  for  shelter  and  protection  in 
towns  and  cities, *  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence,  and  teach 
them  the  great  ties  of  social  life. 

It  originally  happened,  then,  that 
Cadmus,  archmagirist  j*  to  the  king  of 


*  Oppida  ceeperunt  muni  re,  et  ponere  leges. 

Hor.  lib .  1,  Sat.  3. 
f  Archmagirist  signifies  chief  cook ;  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  ’Agwf**ysigw.  Juvenal  mentions  this 
officer — 

Finxenmt  pari  ter  librarius,  arch  i  magi  ri. 

Sat.  9,  v.  109. 
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Si  (Jon,  and  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
purest  blood  of  Olympus,  tired  of 
being  the  chief  purveyor  to  the  palate 
of  a  single  prince,  aspired  at  becoming 
b  Jeral  cate  rerand  foster-father  of 
mankind.  And  as  he  had  not  tied  on 
the  culinary  apron,  armed  his  side  with 
the  large  knife,  girded  his  loins  with 
the  formidable  steel,  or  adorned  his 
head  with  the  white  cap,  exhibited 
himself,  in  short,  in  all  the  insignia  of 
his  office,*  without  having  previously 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
doctor  of  physic,  law,  divinity,  astro¬ 
nomy,  music,  and  geometry,  no  one 
was  better  qualified  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  great  undertaking.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
project,  Cadmus  took  his  departure 


*  Athen.  Deipn,  lib.  vii.,  c.  xi.,  p.  29 L 
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from  the  kitchens  of  his  royal  master, 
and  quitted,  not  without  tears  of  re¬ 
gret,  the  scenes  of  all  his  former  plea¬ 
sures.  But  where  was  he  to  bend  his 
steps  ?  how  forward  the  objects  which 
he  had  in  view  ?  Having  learnt  the 
unproductive  prodigies  of  Orpheus 
and  Amphion,  and  being  assured  that 
these  divine  harmonists  had  left  their 
hearers  with  craving  stomachs  and 
empty  mouths,  he  resolved  to  unfold 
the  page  of  science,  and  to  instruct 
the  understandings  of  the  Greeks,  a 
people  whom  he  suspected  had  dispo¬ 
sitions  by  no  means  averse  to  good 
living.  He  thought  it  high  time  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  renounce  the 
use  of  crude  vegetables  and  raw  meat; 
a  diet  only  fit  for  the  uncivilized  hun¬ 
ter  of  the  forest,  or  the  barbarous  and 
wandering  tribes  of  Scythia,  and  by  no 
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means  in  character  with  the  stationary 
and  quiet  inhabitants  of  a  populou® 
city. 

Orpheus  had  touched  upon  this 
string ,* *  but  he  might  as  well  have 
preached  in  a  wilderness. 

With  the  office  of  archmagirist  was 
combined  another  of  higher  distinc¬ 
tion.  No  victim  at  Sidon  was  ever 
sacrificed  but  by  the  hand  of  the  king’s 
Grans  Queux  f  of  the  kitchen.  Cad¬ 
mus  was,  from  his  official  situation, 
present  at  every  ceremony  of  this  kind, 


*  Sylvestres  homines  sacer,  interpresque  deo- 

rum, 

Ceedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus. 

Hor.  Art.  Poet . 

*  The  Grans  Queux  was  an  officer  of  consider¬ 
able  dignity  in  the  palaces  of  princes ;  all  the 
others  were  subservient  to  him.  The  list  may 
be  seen,  Lib.  Nig.  ed.  4,  p.  347* 
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and  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  as  well  as  the  delicate  manner 
of  seasoning  the  meats  to  be  served  at 
the  banquets  of  the  gods.  The  same 
sacred  volume,  containing  the  cere¬ 
monial  to  be  observed  in  offering  up 
the  productions  of  the  earth  at  their 
altars,  explained  also  the  best  methods 
of  rendering  them  savoury  to  the 
smell  and  delicious  to  the  taste,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  which  the  religious  de¬ 
votees  never  failed  to  profit. 

Being  thus  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  book  of  divine  worship  and 
opsology,  Cadmus  embarked  on  his 
expedition  into  Greece.  As  he  was 
the  grandson  of  Neptune,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  bv  the 
way  to  many  of  his  marine  relations. 
Each  received  him  with  due  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  were  eager  to  serve  his 
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table  with  the  best  sample  of  their 
stores.  Nor  was  their  hospitality 
lightly  regarded.  He  was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  let  a  good  dish  pass  by 
unnoticed.  Thus  doubly  armed  then 
for  the  business  of  the  kitchen,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Thebes.  Since  the  departure 
of  the  lyric  musicians,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  famous  city  had  hung  their 
heads  in  a  kind  of  silent  despair,  each 
regarding  with  horror  the  denouement 
of  a  piece,  which,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  some  deity,  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  little  more  than  that  of  leaving 
the  actors  the  miserable  alternative  of 
either  dying  of  hunger,  or  feeding  o poo 
each  other. 

Cadmus,  on  quitting  Sidon,  carried 
off  with  him  a  celebrated  flute  player 
belonging  to  the  king’s  orchestra, 
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called  Harmonia,*  which,  by  some 
means  or  other,  has  been  since  chang¬ 
ed  into  Hermione.  With  such  a  com¬ 
panion  he  won  all  hearts,  and  conci¬ 
liated  all  dispositions  ;  but,  in  order  to 
effect  a  perfect  understanding  amongst 
his  audience,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
belly  should  be  in  unison  with  the 
head  and  heart.  “  For  a  hungry  belly/' 
says  the  proverb,  “has  no  ears."— 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  was  to 
make  it  hear  reason,  and  make  it  wait 
patiently  for  the  hour  of  repast.  Our 
literary  cook  had  no  other  expedient 
to  console  the  Thebans,  and  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  than  that  of  teaching 
them  the  alphabet. j*  They  thus  got 

*  Athen.  Deipn.  1.  xiv.,  c.  22.,  p.  058. 

f  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.,  c.  56. 

Exclusive  of  the  solid  benefits  which  Cadmus 
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a  glimpse  (though,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  with  difficulty,)  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  tasting  some  pleasure,  and 
finding  some  amusement,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  their  meals. 

From  the  very  first  banquet,  Cad¬ 
mus  had  given  no  bad  specimen  of  his 
talent,  so  that  they  soon  began  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  sort  of  man  they  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which  he 
was  made  :  but  he  quickly  had  it  in 
his  power  to  shew  his  foster  children, 
that  he  equally  possessed  the  talent  of 


procured  for  the  Grecians,  by  teaching  them  the 
culinary  arts  and  letters,  they  were  also  indebted 
to  him  for  the  invention  of  writing.  This  was 
first  taught  in  the  way  called  e 3<rpo<pn$ov,  where  the 
first  line  runs  from  left  to  right,  and  the  next  from 
right  to  left,  and  had  its  appellation  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  ploughman  turns  his 
steers. 
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preparing  a  banquet  for  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  as  for  the  tenants  of  earth. 

The  continual  journeys  in  which 
Cadmus  had  been  engaged,  had  hi- 
therto  prevented  the  celebration  of  his 
marriage  with  Mennione.  As  this 
young  beauty  was  the  daughter  of 

O  O 

Mars  and  Venus,  and  scrupulously 
virtuous  withal,  he  had  encountered 
many  difficulties  on  his  route,  by 
which  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes  had  been  retarded.  In  the  mean 
time,  until  a  more  favourable  state  of 
affairs  should  present  themselves,  she 
retired  under  the  protection  of  Electra 
the  Chaste,*  where  she  was  discovered 
by  her  mother  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Peisiu6e,j*  and  who,  with  the  assist- 

*  Soph.  Trag'.  Electra. 

t  Peisinoe,  derived  from  m&siv  and  >s?,  signi¬ 
fying1  persuasion. 
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ance  of  her  friend  Mercury,*  soon  ar¬ 
ranged  every  thing  to  the  full  content 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  marriage  being  thus  happily 
consummated,  the  bridegroom  resolved 
to  resale  both  his  own  and  his  wife's 
divine  relations,  fie  accordingly  sent 
a  very  polite  request,  that  they  would 
all  repair  to  Thebes,  and  do  him  the 
honor  to  taste  his  soups.  No  sooner 
had  the  Curds  of  invitation  reached 
Olympus,  where  the  gods  were  sitting 
in  full  council,  than  they,  sensible  of 
the  talents  of  their  host,  hastened  the 
preparations  for  their  descent,  each 
with  his  pockets  well  lined  with  pre¬ 
sents  for  the  new-married  couple. 


*  Mercury,  or  eloquence, 
f  Noun.  Dionys.  iib.  v. — Euripides  also  notices 
this  visit  of  the  gods  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
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The  arrival  of  such  a  concourse  of  di¬ 
vinities  created  some  alarm,  lest  the 
gates  of  the  city  should  be  choked  up 
with  their  retinues  ;  orders  were  there¬ 
fore  immediately  issued,  that  seven 
other  gates  should  be  thrown  open, 
upon  each  of  which,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  stood,  was  the 
name  of  a  planet. 

Never  was  there  a  fete  more  bril¬ 
liant  ;  never  was  there  banquet  more 
handsomely  served;  never  did  the  har¬ 
mony  of  sounds  exert  herself  with 
more  energy  to  bear  away  the  palm 
from  the  harmony  of  culinary  art. 
The  first  called  to  her  aid  the  Muses, 


Hermione,  when  Amphion  raised  the  walls  of 
Thebes  with  his  harp. 

’A S'E  7T0T  ELS  U/UEVaLOVS 

’HXuSov  Qv^aviloiy  tetelkis,  ©n£as 

Taj  A^ioraj  Ti &C.  » 
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who  had  for  once  consented  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  entertainment,  and  where 
each  played  her  part  to  admiration. 
Apollo,  however,  did  not  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  nine  sisters  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  that  effect  for  which  they  were 
eminently  qualified.  It  was  evident 
that  the  guests  were  so  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  harmony  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  art,  that  they  scarcely  took  their 
eyes  off  the  table.  He,  therefore,  re¬ 
solved  to  join  the  nine  sisters;  but 
vain  was  the  attempt  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  company,  for  all  the 
gods,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiastic  rap¬ 
ture,  arose  with  one  accord,  and  con¬ 
firmed  to  Cadmus  the  title  of  the  Great 
Preserver  of  Universal  Harmony. * 


*  Jupiter  had  before  bestowed  on  Cadmus 
this  title,,  when  by  his  assistance  the  God  of 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Thebans  con¬ 
sidered  as  angels  those  who  thus  dnly 


Thunder  recovered  the  bolt  which  Typhon  had 
stolen  from  him.  “  Sing,”  said  the  Father  of 
the  Gods  to  Cadmus,  (after  that  Pan,  who  was 
constitutionally  of  a  timid  disposition ,  and  who 
had  no  inclination  to  encounter  Typhon,  had 
given  to  Cadmus  his  pipe  and  his  cloven  feet,} 
“  sing  of  peace,  and  serenity  shall  be  restored  to 
the  heavens;  become  a  shepherd  blit  for  one  day, 
that  this  pastoral  pipe  may  resloie  liberty  to  the 
shepherd  of  the  world,  and  thy  services  shall  not 
pass  without  recompence ;  thou  shalt  become 
the  great  preserver  of  the  harmony  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  beautiful  Harmony  shall  be  thy 
wife — 

Ego  tibi  digna  laboribus 

Dabo  duplicia  munera. 

Te  enira  salvatorem  perficiam,  Harmonise  mundi, 
ct  Harmonise  conjugem.” 

What  a  variety  of  interesting  events,  which 
took  place  in  the  journeys  of  Cadmus  and  Her- 
Rhone*  are  we  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence  ? 
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contributed  to  their  good  living.  They 
never  quitted  their  presence  but  with 
regret,  or  came  near  their  dwelling 
but  with  an  anxious  wish  to  catch 
their  ear.  Whilst  they  were  thus  oc¬ 
cupied  in  obtaining  culinary  science, 
all  other  seemed  but  as  a  feather  in  the 
scale.  They  gave  themselves  up  so 
entirely  to  the  subject,  that  it  was  not 
Jong  before  they  began  to  find  out  that 
there  were  some  dishes,  which  no 


The  obligation  would  bo  great  to  any  writer  who 
might  give  a  complete  history  of  this  cooking 
king  to  the  world,  one  whom  we  may  boldly  call 
the  king  of  cooks.  1  know  that  his  history  is 
obscured  by  many  difficulties,  and  more  so,  be¬ 
cause  every  mythologist  will  have  his  god  to  have 
been  a  cook.  But  this  ought  not  to  deter  the 
literary  gastrophilist,  anxious  to  make  known  th® 
origin  of  that  divine  art,  which  is  the  true  source 
of  ail  the  joys  and  ail  the  pleasures  of  human 
life. 
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powers  of  stomach  could  render  nu¬ 
tritious,  nor  the  best  gastric  juices 
themselves  concoct. #  They  made 
such  frequent  and  heavy  complaints  to 
Cadmus  on  this  subject,  that,  sensible 
of  their  griefs,  and  touched  by  their 
noble  perseverance  in  fulfilling  with 
so  much  courage  their  manducatory 
functions,  he  determined  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  for  his  con¬ 
vivial  pupils  a  better  digestion,  and, 
cost  what  it  would,  to  procure  for 
them  this  additional  benefit. 

His  daughter  Semele  was  on  the 
point  of  being  married.  Jupiter,  long 

*  They  seemed  to  have  been  reduced  to  that 
distressing1  situation  which  Horace  so  well  de¬ 
scribes  when  he  says, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  ta¬ 
in  ul  turn 

Lenta  feret  pituita. 
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in  the  habit  of  casting  his  eye  upon 
terrestrial  beauties,  had  not  lost  sight 
of  her.  He  had,  besides,  one  day  the 
good  fortune  to  get  a  peep  at  her  when 
bathing;  and  well  instructed  in  all 
matters  that  were  proceeding  here  be¬ 
low,  he  shortly  after  transported  him¬ 
self  to  the  habitation  of  this  young 
beauty.*'  To  promise  her  every  thing 
she  asked,  and  obtain  her  hand,  was 
but  the  business  of  a  few  days  ;  and 
the  father  of  the  gods,  without  the 

i 


*  This  account  of  Cadmus,  Semele,  and  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  is  taken,  mutatis  mutandis , 
from  a  publication  of  M.  Dupuis,  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Lizieux,  &c.  A  great 
part  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Encyclopedia  Me- 
thodique,  art.  Bacchus.  Nonnus  appears  to  have 
been  the  guide  of  M.  Dupuis.  Vide  Non .  Dionys » 
lib.  v. 
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least  scruple,  took  to  wife  the  daughter 
of  a  cook. 

We  know  that  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  gloss  over  this  marriage 
- — but,  leaving  it  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  pronounce  respecting  its  legi¬ 
timacy,  we  shall  simply  state  that  Se- 
mele,^  when  she  was  seven  months 
gone  with  child,  upon  an  occasion  of 
one  of  those  longings  which  women 
in  that  state  are  known  to  possess, 
took  a  fancy  to  amuse  herself  with  one 
of  her  husband’s  firebrands,  as  she  had 
often  done  with  those  of  her  father; 
but  she  learnt,  alas!  too  late,  that  to 
handle  the  fire  of  heaven  was  no 
child’s  play,  as  in  a  single  moment  she 
was  reduced  to  ashes.*  *j* 

*  Ovid.  Met.,  lib.  iii.,  v.  *301. 

* 

•j*  — - doaisque  -jugalibus  arsit. 

Ovid ,  Met, 
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Jupiter  and  his  son  Sebasius  *  were 
fortunately  at  hand,  and  with  no  little 
difficulty  were  enabled  to  save  her 
child. 

As  it  was  never  expected  that  the 
infant  should  have  seen  the  day  so 
soon,  there  was  no  pap  ready  for  him, 
and  no  cradle  or  child  linen  prepared  ; 
and  besides,  to  have  obtained  his  full 
growth,  he  ought  to  have  remained 
two  months  longer  in  his  mother  s 
womb. 

The  father  of  the  gods,  therefore. 


*  This  son  of  Jupiter  seems  to  arrive  upon 
this  occasion  a  day  after  the  fair.  Indeed,  it 
appears  as  if  it  were  the  only  exploit  in  which  he 
bad  ever  engaged.  The  false  Orpheus  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  only  author  who  has  ever  brought  him 
upon  the  classic  stage.  rl  here  is,  indeed,  a  Se- 
basins  mentioned  in  the  Golden  As s  ot  Apaleius* 
but  that  cannot  be  our  hero. 
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called  to  mind  an  operation, #  which 
he  had  seen  performed  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  by  his  father-in-law;  and  instantly 
made  a  kind  of  slanting  cut  in  his 
thigh,  where  he  deposited  the  young 
gentleman,  not  without  some  risk  of 
his  suffocation. 

From  this  bond  of  divine  union, 
Bacchus  sprung  to  life.  He  soon, 
however,  shewed  himself  to  be  a  spoilt 
child,  and  made  the  juice  of  the  vine 
absolutely  flow  in  rivers  amongst  the 


*  The  operation  to  which  Jupiter  referred  was 
probably  that  of  crimping-  a  fish,  or  cutting  up 
some  animal  for  the  spit,  or,  perhaps,  serving  up 
a  pudding  in  a  pike’s  belly.  We  cannot  exactly 
ascertain  which  of  these  might  have  occurred. 
Imperfectus  adhuc  infans  genetricis  ab  alvo 
Eripitur,  patrioque  tener  (si  credere  dignum) 
lusuitur  femori,  maternaque  tempora  cornplet. 

Ovid .  Met.y  lib,  iii. 
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inhabitants  of  his  native  city.  But 
the  new  liquor  mounted  so  terribly 
into  their  heads,  that  their  descendants 
have  always  been  in  some  degree  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  The  Greeks  have  re¬ 
proached  them  for  their  stupidity,* 
but  never  in  the  presence  of  Hercules 
the  Theban,  who  would  have  dealt 
pretty  roundly  with  them  had  they 
dared  to  take  such  a  liberty.  Strangers 
also  stood  equally  in  awe  of  this  beef- 
eating  god,*(*  and  had  the  same  discre- 

*  This  stupidity  of  the  Thebans  became  quite 
proverbial,  and  obtained  for  them  the  ancient  re¬ 
proach  of  Boeotian  hogs.  Thus  in  Horace, 
Bocotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

f  Hercules  was  called  Buphagus,  a  word  de¬ 
rived  from  bSs  and  <paysiv.  He  being  accused  of 
carrying  off  the  ox  of  a  countryman,  and  having 
eaten  him  whole  for  his  breakfast.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  he  had  three  rows  of  teeth.  He  got  the 
name  of  Adephagus  to  express  his  appetite* 
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tion  as  the  Greeks;  but  after  his  death, 

**■ 

all  the  world  openly  declared,  that 
the  great  capacity  of  the  Boeotian  sto¬ 
machs  had  done  considerable  injury  to 
their  heads. 

During  the  ages  when  the  hands  of 
royal  wives  did  not  disdain  to  knead 
the  meal,  and  the  hands  of  royal  hus¬ 
bands  to  roast  the  meat;*  during  those 


*  Abraham,  who  was  a  king  and  a  shepherd, 
we  are  told,  “  entered  hastily  into  the  tent  of 
Sarah,  and  said,  make  ready  quickly  three  mea¬ 
sures  of  fine  meal,  and  knead  it,  and  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth.”  The  Roman  ladies  also  made 
bread  for  their  families;  and  the  heroes  of  Homer 
would  rather  have  renounced  the  siege  of  Troy, 
than  have  submitted  the  duties  of  the  spit  to  the 
bands  of  subalterns.  If  some  of  our  modern  ladies  ‘ 
acquired  a  few  of  these  solid  accomplishments, 
instead  of  torturing  the  strings  of  a  piano,  they 
might  not  make  worse  wives,  or  be  less  able  to 
amuse  their  husbands. 
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ages,  for  ever  to  be  celebrated,  when 
their  little  princely  offspring  contended 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  spit,  and  basting  the  meat,  the 
art  of  cooking  made  little  progress. 
But  with  respect  to  war,  it  was  far 
otherwise  :  rather  by  address  than  by 
force,  the  genius  of  the  blood-stained 
plain,  insensibly  as  it  were,  drew  the 
spit  from  the  hands  of  kings,  and  in¬ 
sinuated  the  sword  into  its  place.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
this  great  business  would  never  have 
terminated  so  prosperously,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  great  undertaking  of 
Epeus.*  No  one,  indeed,  was  a  better 
judge  of  the  piercing  merit  of  the  spit. 


*  For  an  account  of  this  hero,  see  the  notes  of 
Ruseus  in  the  Delphin  edition  of  Virgil,  lib.  ii., 
i£n.  See  also  Varro,  lib.  vi. 
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than  this  great  engineer  of  the  Grecian 
army  before  Troy  ;  and  the  condescen¬ 
sion  of  this  warrior,  who  was  the  cook 
of  his  legion, #  would  have  been  inex¬ 
cusable,  and  indeed  inexplicable,  but 
for  those  circumstances  which  occa¬ 
sioned  it.  Wielding  with  equal  dex¬ 
terity  the  chisel  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  cleaver  of  the  cook,  he  constructed 
that  famous  horse  so  fatal  to  proud 
Ilium;  and  when  he  came  to  stuff  it 
with  soldiers,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
arm  them  with  short  swords,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  couteau  f  or  cut¬ 
lass ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  an  ac- 

*  Epeum  fumificum  qui  legione  nostrse  habet 
coctum  cibum. 

f  This  instrument  was  a  kind  of  cut  and  thrust. 
The  dirk  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to  it  in  de¬ 
scription,  and  was  formerly  used  by  the  high¬ 
lander  to  carre  his  venison. 
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comrnodatioi]  equally  just  and  reason¬ 
able,  (and  to  which  Ulysses,  the  great 
kitchen  rival  of  Epeus,  also  lent  his 
authority,)  the  long  sword  received  the 
appellation  of  the  spit—  a  name  which 
it  preserves  even  to  this  day;  only  that 
Epeus  differed  from  the  modern  artist, 
in  as  much  as  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
having  any  dealing  with  it  afterwards — « 

and  timid  as  Epeus  *  became  prover¬ 
bial. 

This  first  advantage  gained  by  the 
military  over  the  devotees  of  the  kit- 
chen,  it  only  remained  for  them  to 
display  the  ensigns  of  their  victory  ; 
and,  consequently,  kings  and  princes 
armed  themselves  with  the  cutlass. 
Many,  however,  after  the  example  of 
Achilles  j*  would  never  abandon  the 


*  Erasm,  Adag,  f  Bom.  If 

■  C 
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noble  custom  of  making  use  of  it  as 
usual,  to  carve  their  meat  with  their 
own  hands :  and  even  to  the  present 
day,  there  are  many  great  potentates 
who  shew  no  great  disinclination  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  war  began  to  ab¬ 
sorb  entirely  the  time  of  princes,  and 
kept  them  altogether  alienated  from 
the  business  of  the  kitchen  ;  but  still, 
as  if  they  felt  how  seriously  its  affairs 
concerned  the  great  objects  of  life, 
they  only  consigned  them  to  those  in 
whom  they  could  place  the  fullest 
confidence. 

It  has  been  remarked,  but,  perhaps, 
with  a  considerable  seasoning  of  ma¬ 
lice,  that  both  prince  and  people  owe 
many  blessings  to  this  cause. 

The  greater  the  waste  that  war  made 
upon  human  life,  the  greater  were  the 
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efforts  of  the  kitchen  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  For  she  shewed  no  evil 
disposition  to  her  antagonist  in  this 
respect,  but  readily  offered  her  aid  to 
those  whom  fire  and  sword  had  con¬ 
descended  to  spare. 

Science  however,  always  averse  from 
war,  could  not  long  remain  in  a  coun¬ 
try  of  barbarians,  who  seemed  to  de¬ 
spise  the  charms  of  peace  ;  she,  there¬ 
fore,  fled  from  the  sanguinary  plains  of 
Boeotia,  and  bore  away  with  her  those 
elementary  books,  and  receipts  of  the 
culinary  art,  which  Cadmus  had  in- 
introduced  amongst  her  sons. 

The  North,  inhabited  by  a  people, 
who,  like  the  Thracians, #  had  a  sove- 

*  See  iElian,  lib.  viii.,  c.  vi.  “  Ex  veteribus 
Thracibus  neminem  aiunt  literas  novisse,  imo 
turpissimum  putarunt  et  summum  declecus  inha¬ 
bitants  Europam  Barbaris  literis  uti,” 
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reign  contempt  for  literature,  drove 
back  this  pacific  caravan.  There 
was  then  no  alternative  but  to  look 
southward;  and  accordingly,  by  forced 
marches ,  the  corps  reached  Athens, 
which  had  already  began  to  call  loudly 
for  their  presence,  and  to  wait  their 
arrival  with  inexpressible  impatience. 
Happily  for  the  Thessalians,  but  un¬ 
happily  for  the  Greeks,  their  cavalry 
picked  up  a  few  stragglers  from  the 
company;  under  the  guidance  of  whose 
talents  the  luxury  of  the  Thessalian 
table  soon  spread  in  a  manner  which 
induced  Darius  to  pay  them  a  visit,  as 
the  figs  %  of  Athens  afterwards  allured 
Xerxes. 


*  The  Attic  soil  abounded  in  fig s.  Some  de¬ 
magogue  procured  a  law  to  forbid  their  exporta¬ 
tion  merely  to  gratify  the  people,  at  the  expense 
of  the  land-owner.  This  gave  rise  to  a  numerous 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  philosopher  or  the  culinary 

artist  was  most  cherished  bv  the 

*/ 

Athenians ;  but  upon  this  we  may 
rely,  that  all  books  upon  gastrologieal 
subjects  were  so  greedily  devoured  by 
them,  and  multiplied  so  rapidly  in 
their  hands,  that  the  library  of  the 
Great  King *  *  himself  would  not  have 
contained  their  number. 

The  distinctions  likewise  which  the 
officers  of  the  kitchen  enjoyed  must 
not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  To  their 
magirists  was  given  an  appointment 

race  of  unprincipled  informers,  who  got  the  name 
of  sycophants:  they  courted  the  populace  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  justice.  Thus  the  original 
fig  denouncer,  has  been  applied  to  every  mean 
faw  — Aiken p.  74. 

*  The  title  of  the  Great  King. 

(Tvaf  6  psya\o$)f  was  one  which  the  Greeks  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  King  of  Persia, 
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of  culinary  artists,*  who  presided  at 
all  public  occasions,  when  the  people 
were  enjoined  to  assist  them.  To  their 
magirists  were  deputed  the  right  of 
presiding  at  the  sacrifices,  of  making 
libations,  and  performing  the  marriage 
ceremonies.  To  them  also  was  en¬ 
trusted  the  business  of  arranging,  cut¬ 
ting  up  and  dressing  the  animals  that 
had  been  immolated.  To  them  also 
was  given  the  office  of  herald,*  by 
which  they  were  empowered  to  confirm 
the  oaths  of  treaties  over  the  victims 
they  had  slaughtered,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  function  they  took  the  name 
of  CervoesJ, 

*  Athen.  1.  xiv.,  c.  xxiii.,  p.  C60. 

f  Athen.  1.  xiv.,  c.  xxii. 

J  Cevyces  from  Ceryx,  whence  the  heralds  were 
called 

3E>flxg  h  TTport  ct?u  irnpuy-us  "iTttM.'Tft 

JCks.7 tcLKijynq  apy&q  n  Horn,  $L 
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There  is  one  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  which,  as  it  confers  infinite 
honour  on  the  kitchen,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  It  is,  that  whilst  a  salary 
was  assigned  to  the  herald,  we  no 
where  find  that  the  cook  ever  received 
the  smallest  remuneration  for  his  ser¬ 
vices. — What  noble  disinterestedness  ! 
what  honorable  employment !  what 
distinguished  liberality !  To  the  culi¬ 
nary  ministers  alone  was  it  granted  to 
live  upon  the  applauses  which  a  grate¬ 
ful  country  lavished  upon  them  ;  to 
have  the  glory  of  standing  forth  the 
free  and  gratuitous  fathers  of  the 
people. — No  salary!  no  perquisite!  no 
sale  of  offices!  no  kitchen  grease!  no 
cheese  parings  nor  candle-ends’!* — - 


*  If  this  passage  should  ever  meet  the  eye  of 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  or  the  Indian  di- 
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O  noble  magrirists !  how  must  the  mi- 

*  ■  o 

uisters  of  modern  states  blush  in  con- 
l.emplating  so  pure  a  system  of  admi¬ 
nistration  !■ — From  your  mouths  issued 
sentiments  which  none  but  you  could 
have  dared  to  utter* * —  “  We,  we,5'  you 
exclaimed,  “  are  the  oniv  mortals  to 
whose  prayers  the  gods  have  listened  ; 
to  us  they  have  confided  the  true  se¬ 
cret  of  rendering  human  life  completely 
happy.” 

As  the  taste  of  the  Athenians  £ra- 
dually  grew  more  and  more  refined, 
they  lost  sight  of  that  primitive  fru¬ 
gality  in  their  repasts  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  proverbial.  A o  r 

content  with  heaping  favors  on  wh  - 


rectors,  the  author  trusts  that  the  principle  it 
conveys  will  not  be  lost  upon  them. 

*  ^tUeu.  Ceipb.  lib.  xiv.a  ch.  xxiii* 
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ever  had  procured  some  new  source  of 
aliment  for  their  country,  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  gratitude  for  every  fresh 
delight  of  the  palate,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  prudence,  and  bestowed  the 
rights  of  citizenship  even  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  its  author,  flow  many  kings, 
and  how  many  consuls,  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  homage  to  the  sons  of 
Chaeorephilus,'*'  in  consideration  of 
their  father’s  merits,  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  use  of  salted  meats  into 
their  city. 

Some  few  gastrologists  and  gastro¬ 
nomists,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  so 
intoxicated  with  the  success  of  culi¬ 
nary  science,  that  they  lost  their  heads, 
and  literally  abandoned  the  bright  and 
cheering  luminary  of  the  kitchen  for 


*  Atben.  lib.  iii,,  c.  xxiii.,  p.  119. 
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the  luminaries  of  heaven  ;  and  made  s 
most  singular  division  of  their  time, 
by  spending  t lie  day  in  seeking  for 
noon  at  two  o'clock,  and  by  wearing 
out  the  night  in  baying  at  the  moon. 
These  deserters. of  the  art  were  esteem 
ed  lunatics  by  many,  but,  agreeable  to 
the  new  vocation  which  they  exer¬ 
cised,  assumed  the  titles  of  Astrolo¬ 
gers  and  Astronomers ,  instead  of  Gas - 
trologers  and  Gastronomers.  They 
were,  however,  most  cruelly  mortified 
to  find  that  they  made  few  proselytes.. 
There  were  amongst  others,  two  things 
which  they  could  not  comprehend, 
and  which,  indeed,  to  them  was  a  pro¬ 
blem  difficult  to  be  solved.  It  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ardour  with  which 
mankind  threw  themselves  upon  ter¬ 
restrial  kids,  goats,  bucks,  and  bulls; 
and  again,  on  the  other,  the  extraor- 
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dinary  indifference  they  shewed  for 
these  animals  when  translated  into  the 
celestial  plains. 

From  the  very  first  appearance  of 
magirology  in  Greece,  it  produced  ef¬ 
fects  absolutely  magical  ;  it  civilized 
the  people,  it  cherished  the  arts,  it 
perfected  the  taste,  it  taught  in  what 
the  first  good,  the  summiim  bonum  of 
life,  consisted ;  it  made  the  works  of 
genius  to  be  idolized. 

It  was  shortly  received  as  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Magi  in  the  East,  and  as 
quickly  instructed  its  disciples  there, 
as  in  Egypt,  in  all  the  virtues  of  the 
mostconcealedesculentplants.  Thanks 
to  it  also,  as  if  by  some  supernatural 
power,  Greece,  so  vain  of  her  Seven 
Wise  Men,  became  now  proud  of  her 
46  Seven  Sages  of  the  Kitchen  and 


*  Athtai,  Deipn,  lit),  ix,,  c.  5. 
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posterity  has  confirmed  her  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  names  of  the  first  are 
now  scarcely  remembered  ;  the  detail 
of  their  mental  feasts  little  known  ; 
their  works  lost  to  the  world,  and  the 
wisdom oftheirlawsdisreoarded.  Those 
precepts  which  were  circulated  with  so 
much  pomp  and  such  literary  tri¬ 
umph,  exist  now  only  by  tradition, 
while  the  names  of  the  latter  are 
echoed  from  tongue  to  tongue;  their 
rules  daily  observed;  their  composi¬ 
tions  ever  admired  ;  and  their  laws 
universally  established,  and  scru¬ 
pulously  obeyed.  And  who  now, 
without  blushing  up  to  the  eyes, 
would  venture  to  acknowledge  his  isr- 
noranee,  that  Agris  *  of  Rhodes  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  true  method 


*  Athen.  Deijpn.  lib.  viii.  c,  5.  p«  379, 
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of  dressing  fish  ?  that  it  was  Nereus , 
of  Chios,  who  made  the  conger  a  dish 
for  the  gods :  that  it  was  Orion  who 
invented  la  sauce  blanche  ;  and  Cha¬ 
ri  ades  la  sauce  blonde  ;  that  Lampri- 
adas  discovered  the  merits  of  la  sauce 
noire;  that  A t lan tus  formed  the  most 
perfect  restorative,  and  that  Euthynus 
prepared  legumes  with  such  perfect 
art,  that  he  was  named  Lentillas .? 

Sublime  geniuses  !— Mortal  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  immortal  Adephagia  !  par¬ 
don  the  feeble  homage  which  1  render 
to  your  memories  !  If  I  have  ventured 
to  mention  your  illustrious  names,  it 
is  only  to  favour  some  young  gastro- 
ph i lists,  who  may  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  reared  by  nurses  so  negli¬ 
gent,  that  they  have  omitted  to  engrave 
sufficiently  your  profound  merit  upon 
their  tender  minds. 
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As  when  the  rosy-fingered  goddess, # 
rising  from  Tithonus  saffron  bed, 
awakes  the  busy  swarms  of  Ilymettus, 
they,  jealous  to  dispute  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  Sun  and  the  morning 
breath  of  the  Zephyr,  the  pearly  dew- 
drops  which  bespangle  the  flowers, 
quit  with  eager  flight  their  mountain 


*  The  author  trusts  that  he  shall  not  be  visited 
with  severe  criticism  for  this  simile,  as  over¬ 
charged  with  poetic  images  for  a  prosaic  history,. 
It  is  his  wish  to  carry  on  his  readers  without  fatigue, 
and  to  present  them  with  as  many  fine  prospects  as 
the  country  through  which  he  has  to  conduct  them 
will  afford.  At  the  same  time,  he  feels  aware  of 
a  little  plagiarism,  which  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
ether  occasions,  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge. 
Qualis  apes  testate  novd  per  florea  rura, 
Exercet  sub  sole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 
Educunt  foetus,  et  cum  liquentia  mella 
Stipant,  et  dulci  disteadunt  Hectare  cellas. 

Virg^ 
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hives,  and  spread  over  the  plains  of 
Attica,  with  no  other  guide  than  the 
fragrant  gales  that  emanate  from  the 

bosom  of  the  enamelled  field  ;  so,  at 

« 

the  first  sparkling  of  the  newly-, lighted 
fires  of  Athens,  troops  of  theogastro- 
ph i lists  *  from  all  the  country  round, 
greedy  to  get  the  first  share  of  the  cu¬ 
linary  dainties  which  they  promise, 
abandon  with  palpitating  hearts  their 
houses,  their  homes,  children,  and 
friends,  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  gates, 
dispersing  through  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  without  other  conductor  than 
the  regaling  steams  which  the  flesh- 

*  Theogastrophilists.  As  this  word  may  often 
occur,  we  must  observe,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies 
who  may  honor  these  pages  with  their  fair  eyes, 
that  it  means  those  peopie  whose  bellies  are  their 
god — a  worship  of  great  antiquity. — Vide  Glos^ 
sary. 
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pots  and  spits  so  deliciously  and  widely 
expanded. 

The  culinary  scholars  at  Athens, 
reared  under  the  most  experienced  in¬ 
structors,  soon  spread  abroad  the  savoir 
vivre  or  true  knowledge  of  9:00 d  Is v- 

o  o 

ing,  and  quickly  made  pupils  who 
surpassed  even  their  masters. 

Syracuse,  Tarentom,  Sybaris,  and 
Crotona,  produced  such  consummate 
artists,  and  so  superior  to  those  of 
Greece,  that,  struck  with  their  pre¬ 
eminence  over  other  nations,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  instead  of  giving  them  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  barbarians,  were  obliged 
to  bestow  upon  the  country  in  which 
these  towns  were  placed,  the  title  of 
Great  Greece. 

But  mark,  at  what  a  refinement  of 

* 

wickedness  those  rude  nations  arrived, 
who  broke  down  the  barriers  of  civi- 
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Jization.  Their  voracious  appetites, 
which  even  the  crude  flesh  of  horses 
; could  scarcely  satisfy,  induced  them 
to  wage  j war  against  every  thing  that 
did  not  contribute  to  animal  ^ ratifi- 

i  O 

cation. 

Their  total  indifference  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  understanding  made 
them  regardless  of  science,  by  which 
alone  the  mind  is  softened  and  im¬ 
proved.  Being  wholly  immersed  in 
objects  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  the 
means  of  accelerating  and  augmenting 
pleasures,  they  discarded  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  book,  or  only  made 
use  of  it  to  light  their  fires. 

Had  thev  but  availed  themselves 
of  the  works  of  mythology  for  such 
purposes,  there  would  have  been  little 
to  lament ;  they  might  have  destroyed 
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them  as  they  did  the  images  of  the  gods? 

which  they  smashed  like  glass.  They 

might  have  demolished  the  works  of 

the  philosophers  as  they  did  their 

schools ;  those  of  jurisprudence,  as 

they  overthrew  their  tribunals  :  those 
«  7 

of  the  grammarians,  whose  pupils  they 
enslaved  ;  those  of  the  poets,  to  whose 
harmony  their  ears  were  deaf,  and  to 
whose  beauties  their  eyes  were  blind  ; 
or  those  of  the  historians,  whose  long 
recitals  they  could  never  digest  in  the 
short  space  which  intervened  between 
their  meals.  Had  their  overwhelming 
hand  been  confined  to  these,  one  might 
have  pardoned  the  fault;  but  who  will 
advocate  their  cause,  when  they  learn 
that  they  had  the  barbarity  to  make 
an  auto  dafe  of  the  works  of  culinary 
science! — subjects  too  which  so  di- 
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reetly  came  within  the  range  of  their 
capacity. 

When  we  seriouslv  reflect  on  this 
calamity,  who  that  has  a  susceptible 
heart  can  refrain  from  melting  into 
tears  at  the  melancholy  idea  that  they 
must  go  down  into  the  grave,  alas!  un¬ 
enlightened  by  so  many  sages  who 
wrote  for  the  delight  of  man?  Science, 
no  doubt,  mourns  over  the  loss,  but 
the  more  feeling  gastrophilist  is  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  despair  of  grief,  which  not 
even  time  itself  will  be  ever  able  to 
remove. 

The  privation  which  the  world  has 
suffered  may  be,  in  some  degree,  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  following  list  of  magi- 
rological  writers,  whose  revered  names 
have  happily  survived  the  destruction 
of  their  works. 
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Mithsecus,1  on  the  culinary  arts, 
(’Oi paprvlwoz,)  who  was  carried  off,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  works,  from  a  city, 
where  nothin?  better  issued  from  the 

O 

kitchen  than  a  broth  as  black  as  ink. 

Parmenon2  of  Rhodes,  author  of 
precepts  on  cooking  ( Maysipixr, ;  h$our- 

Philoxenes3  of  Cytherea,  on  sup¬ 
pers  [‘TTEp't  $£l7n/w)  . 

Actides4  of  Chios,  Tyndaricus  the 
Sicyonian,  or  Zoporinus,  authors  to 
whom  Baton,  in  his  comedy  on  Bene- 
fits,  [tv  mpyirxi^)  pleasantly  calls  ce¬ 
lebrated  and  famous. 


1.  Athen.  Deipn.  1.  vii.,  p.  225. 

2.  Athen.  1.  vii ,  c.  xvii.,  p.  80S. 

8.  id.  1.  iv.,  c.  xi.,  p.  140. 

4.  Id.  1.  xiv.,  c.  xxiii.,  p.  602. 
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Artemidorus ,5 6  on  culinary  art, 
Oif/zprvlwa,)  a  work  full  of  invaluable 
receipts,  if  it  has  any  resemblance  to 
that  of  Matty s  fortunately  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Hicesius ,  on  aliment 
Philotemus ,7  on  culinary  art 

[O ^dpTvTlXOi)  . 

Mnesitheus 8  of  Athens,  on  good 
things  to  eat  [nsf  f JVwj/)  . 

Heraclides9  of  Cumaenus,  on  the 
preparations  for  a  feast  (7 ra^ao-xfuarixov) . 

Heraclides 10  of  Tarentum ,  on  the 
banquet  fv[j.i7ro<ri<x) . 


5.  Athen.  Deipn.  1.  xiv.,  p.  6G2. 

6.  Ib.  lib.  vii.,  c.  xi.,  p.  294. 

7.  Ib.  ib.  c.  xvii.,  p.  309. 

8.  Id.  1.  ii.,  c.  xiii.,  p.  54. 

9.  Id.  1.  iv.,  c.  x.,  p.  145. 

10.  Id.  1.  iii.,  c.  33.,  p.  120* 
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Philoxenus,11  Numenius  Heracle- 
otes,  Metreas  Pitanseus,  Hegemon 
Thasius,  surnamed  the  little  Lentillus, 
and  all  those  stores  of  culinary  science 
which  form  the  collection  under  the 
title  of  Opsartuticos ,  we  have  to  de¬ 
plore  ;  and  amongst  others  the  writings 
of,  Acesias,lz  Acestius ,  Agis ,  Criton , 
Diodes ,  Enthydemus  of  Athens,  He - 
gesippus  of  Tarentum,  Stephanus ; 
Pantalon'1  Simonactides  of  Chios ; 
Mnaseas  ,M  Architas IS  Harmonious , 
Sophron ,  and  Dionysius ,  as  well  as 
the  emphatic  verses  of  Timachidas 
af  Rhodes,  or  the  golden  numbers  of. 


H.  Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  i.,  c.  iii.,  p.  50 

12.  Athen.  1.  xii.,  c.  13.,  p.  1516. 

13.  Poll.  (Enom. 

14.  Columell.  1.  xii.,  c.  iv. 

15.  Athen.  \.  xii.,  c.  xiiif,  p.  156. 
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Archestratus16  on  Gastronomy,  th® 
very  Horner  of  the  kitchen. 

Nor  did  the  Barbarians  treat  the 
culinary  classics  of  the  Romans  better 
than  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  even  the 
smallness  of  their  number  could  not 
save  them  from  that  persecution  which 
annihilated  every  thing  that  did  not 
contribute  to  the  maw.  They  gave  no 
quarter  to  M.  Ambius,* *  to  Manas 
Licinius,  nor  even  to  C.  Matius,  a 
Roman  knight,  the  friend  of  Caesar 
and  of  Cicero — men  who  occupied 
themselves  in  giving  rules  for  the  esta- 
blisment  of  bakers  and  cooks,  traiteurs 
and  purveyors  worthy  of  a  city,  which 
tiad  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  and  the  center  of  good  living. 


16.  Athen.  1.  i.,  c.  iii.,  p.  4 . 

*  ColumelL  1.  xii.,  ch.  ir. 
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Who  would  believe  that  even  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Apicius  de  irritamentis  G idee 
found  no  one  to  defend  it  ?  and,  but 
for  the  devotion  of  some  charitable 
souls,  we  should  have  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  little  Dispensary  of 
Caeiius  Apicius  de  arte  coquinarid .* 
Peace  to  your  shades,  ye  noble  ma¬ 
gi  ro  log  is  is  !  Fare wel,  ye  warm  and 
philanthropic  patrons  of  the  hungry  ! 
How  gloriously  were  your  lives  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  ! 
Flow  nobly  were  your  talents  employ¬ 
ed  !  Flow  vast  your  labours,  and  in- 


*  One  cannot  help  being-  surprized  that  the 
French  have  never  published  a  translation  of  this 
work.  Lister,  a  physician  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
gave  an  excellent  Latin  edition  of  it,  with  a  very- 
curious  and  learned  preface,  containing  a  list  of 
all  the  medical  men  who  had  ever  written  on  the 
art  of  dressing  food. 
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detatigabie  your  industry,  in  succour¬ 
ing  the  needy,  administering  to  the 
distresses,  and  relieving  the  wants  of  a 
gaping  generation  !  Posterity  is  just 
to  your  virtues. — In  the  scattered 
fragments  of  your  rich  opsology,  we 
trace  with  delight  the  delicacy  of  your 
taste,  the  transcendant  powers  of  your 
invention,  and  the  happy  application 
of  your  consummate  genius  ! 

As  the  first  man  of  letters  in  Greece 
was  a  cook,  it  is  natural  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  taught  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  its  energy  from  his  art.  And 
this  is  curiously  the  fact :  for  we  cannot 
but  remark  how  much  the  Greek 
writers  are  indebted  to  the  kitchen  for 
all  their  most  ardent  expressions  ;  for 
the  fire  and  vigour  of  their  diction. 
Read  but  Pindar  the  Theban,  who 
sung  with  such  excellence  those  heroes 

n 
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that  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
Olympic  games  and  you  will  find 
that  his  muse  is  more  exalted,  more 
fraught  with  poetic  fire,  more  vehe¬ 
ment  and  rapid  in  its  course,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  has  drawn  from  that  ela¬ 
borate  and  effulgent  source. f  Nor  is 
it  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
first  man  who  bore  away  the  prize  at 


*  Sive  quos.Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  ccelestis,  pugilenwe  equumve 
Picit,  et  centum  potiore  sigma 

Munere  donat, 

Hor.  1.  iv,,  ii. 

*  The  rapture  with  which  the  Theban  Swan 
has  been  read  by  every  one  capable  of  feeling1  the 
force  of  poet/y,  drew  from  Horace  that  beautiful 
encomium  — 

Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  hubris 
Quern  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 

I'ervet,  immensusque  ruit  profundo. 

Pindarus  ore* *  ibid*  lib,  iv,,  o,  ii. 
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the  Olympic  Games,  was  the  first  also 
who  sang  the  victories  of  its  cham¬ 
pions. 

In  short,  lie  who  first  had  the  honor 
of  having  his  name  enrolled  at  the 
head  of  the  list  was  Corebus  the 
eook,#  a  man  not  less  learned  than 
modest. 

Nor  did  the  lyric  poets  alone  avail 
themselves  of  the  rich  and  harmonious 
language  of  magirology.  From  their 
mouths  it  passed  into  those  of  every 
bard  who  drew  from  the  Castaiian 
spring.  The  dramatic  writers  also 
caught  the  general  sentiment,  and 
cooks  became  the  favourite  characters 
of  their  dramatis  personarura.  Their 
presence  on  the  stage  became  so  po~ 


*  Atben..  Peipn,  lib.  ix.,  c,  xvii«,  p,  8S& 
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pular,  the  language  of  their  dialogue 
so  palatable,  that  no  piece  could  pro¬ 
duce  any  interest,  none  could  give 
satisfaction  to  the  public  taste,  where 
the  cook  did  not  make  a  principal 
figure.  These  delicious  entertain¬ 
ments,  stuffed  with  culinary  dainties, 
soon,  and  justly,  acquired  the  appel¬ 
lation  o f  farce.*  What  would  Terence 
have  been  without  his  Sanga;  j*  or,  how 
insignificant  his  ragged  regiment,  had 
it  not  been  headed  by  the  general  of 


*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  who  appears 
to  have  had  but  a  confined  view  of  this  word,  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  French  farcer  to  play  the  fool, 
whereas  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
farcio. 

f  No  one  can  read  Terence  without  feeling  his 
humour.  But  whoever  wishes  to  see  that  humour 
admirably  represented,  should  go  to  the  plays 
acted  by  the  Westminster  boys.  They  will  then 
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the  kitchen?  It  would  have  been 
vapid  and  insignificant  as  a  modern 
tragedy  without  murders  and  ghosts, 
spectres  and  monsters,  dogs  and' 
horses  ;* *  or  a  comedy  divested  of  the 
false  sentiment,  and  sapping  principles 
of  German  morality. 

The  inhabitants  of  Latium,  tired  at 
last  of  Sabine  life,  and  the  frugal  diet 
of  their  ancestors,  resolved  upon  a 


witness  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  classical  treats 
that  aiiy  country  can  afford. 

*  This  lamentable  departure  from  the  chaste 
drama  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  The 
horses  and  the  dog  Gellert  might  be  very  pretty 
at  Astley’s  theatre ;  but  to  see  such  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  regular  classical  stage,  one  would’ 
suppose  the  manager  to  be  some  “  imherbis  ju 
venis who  having  broke  loose  from  his  tutor  — 

Gaudei  equis  canibusque 
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change  of  system,  Sicily  #  was- at  that 
time,  the  cradle  of  culinary  science? 
and  quickly  furnished  them  with  the 
best  instructed  artists.  And  so  rapidly 
did  the  Romans  improve  under  their 
tuitions  that  they  not  only  fell  in  love 
with  the  art  itself?  hut  even  with  the 
language  that  conveyed  it.  The  Latin, 
consequently,  fell  into  contempt  in  the 
kitchen,  and  no  one  ventured  to  speak 
of  its  concerns  but  in  Greek.f  Let 
us  hope  that  the  French  will  never 
experience  the  same  fate,  or  that  the 
laboratory  of  the  kitchen,  like  the  new 
nomenclature  of  the  chymists,  or  the 

*  Non  Sieulae  dapes 

Dulcetn  elaborabunt  saporem,— Hor>  lib,  iii, 

f  Omaia  Graece, 

Cum  sit  iurpe  magis  nosim  nescire  Latin£, 

Jut*  Sat,  vi. 
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jargon  of  empiricism,  will  ever  be  Hel- 
lenized*  For  there  is  something  in 
the  French  so  delightful  to  the  ear,  so 
animating  to  the  spirits,  so  soft,  and  so 
expressive  of  every  thing  that  conveys 
an  idea  of  consummate  excellence  in 
culinary  art,  that  even  the  beauty  of 
magi  rologi  cal  Greek  must  yield  to  it 
in  harmony.  Admiring  as  I  do  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  French  lan¬ 
guages,  I  am  still  desirous  that  each 
should  preserve  its  due  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.  The  kitchen  has  an  exclusive 
claim  to  the  French,  but  there  let  us 
keep  it*  “  Facit  indig  natio  versum” 
said  the  great  Roman  satirist,**  with 
more  bitterness  than  I  am  willing  ,  to 
express  ;  but  1  cannot  conceal  that 
indignation  first  made  me  seize  the 


*-  Juvenal,  Sat*  h 


so 
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pen  ;  and  I  cannot  contain  my  bite 
when  I  hear  my  mother  tongue  dena¬ 
tionalized— 

4t  Non  possum  ferre,  quirites, 
Francam  urbem.” 

Juvenal ,  Sat.  vi. 

Is  it  to  be  endured  that  all  our  terms 
of  speech  are  to  be  altered,  all  our 
English  phrases  metamorphosed  into 
a  kind  of  dog  French  Must  an  army 
suffer  a  demoralization  ?  Cannot  our 
gallant  soldiers  pass  a  bridge  without 
running  their  heads  against  a  tete-de» 
pont  P  May  they  not  be  allowed  to 
sleep  under  the  poor  shelter  of  a  few 
boughs  without  being  bivouaced  ? 
hear  unconcerned  the  whistling  of  bul- 


f  Hoc  sermone  pavent,  hoc  i  ram,  guadia,  curas. 
Hoc  cuncta  efftmdunt  animi  secreta. 

Jnv.  Sat.  vi„ 


I 
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Jets  round  their  heads,  but  with  sang 
froid;  advance  upon  their  enemy,  but 
by  a  pas  de  charge  ;  or  pursue  him, 
but  with  V epee  dans  les  reins  P  or, 
lastly,  fall  gallantly  in  the  field  with¬ 
out  being  put  hors  de  combat P  In  the 
midst  of  my  indignation,  however,  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
French  can  have  nothing  comfortable 
without  us,  and  that  even  our  disap¬ 
pointments  have  become  theirs* — 
This  consideration  gives  me  temper 
to  proceed  in  my  history.  I  know 
how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  myself 
cool  where  I  am  destined  to  move  no 
where  but  in  a  heated  laboratory  ;  I 
can  never  quit  the  blazing  faggot  but  for 


*  The  French  language  had,  fora  long  time, 
no  words  to  convey  our  ideas  of  comfortable  and 
disappointment,  and  they  were  constrained  at  last 
to  borrow  ours,  and  have  them  naturalized  ;  and 
their  authors  now  use  therr. 
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the  suffocating  charcoal,  and  where,  if  I 
fall  out  of  the  frying-pan,  it  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  into  the  fire. 

The  Romans  having  once  acquired 
a  taste  for  good  living,  soon  left  all 
their  predecessors  far  behind  them  in 
alimentary  science.  -  Never  had  the 
culinary  art  more  exalted  masters,  or 
more  industrious  scholars!  No  sooner 
were  these  epicurean  masters  of  the 
world  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  palate,  than  heaven, 
earth,  and  seas,  were  ransacked  to  pro* 
cure  them  dainties.  Nothing  escaped 
their  devouring  lust:  even  snails  and 
worms  were  fattened  for  their  maws. 
The  varieties  which  they  contrived  to 
collect,  together  with  the  records  of 
their  feasts,  are  so  numerous  and  asto* 
wishing,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pretensions  of  modern  gastronomy* 
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science  looks  back,  absolutely  dismay** - 
ed,  at  the  mass  of  culinary  talent  which 
that  sera  developed.  The  parks,  the 
lepories,  the  aviaries,  the  fisheries,  the 
snaileries,  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gar¬ 
dens,  apiaries,  theatres,  baths,  and  va¬ 
rious  luxuries  the  Romans  possessed* 
would  require  volumes  to  describe. 
Amongst  the  noble  gastrologists,  how¬ 
ever,  none  shone  more  conspicuous 
upon  the  stage  than  the  three  Apicii 
—men  as  learned  in  the  closet  as  they 
were  expert  in  the  field. 

The  treatise  of  Caelius  Apicius,  de 
Arte  Coq-uinarid ,  will  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  his  talent.  The  voyage 
of  another  to  the  coast  of  Asia  in 
search  of  a  lobster  to  improve  the  breed 
of  his  astacery,*  and  his  noble  resolu¬ 
tion  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  starve 


*  The  Romans  had  salt  water  preserves  for 
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out  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the 
poor  pittance  of  little  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  sterling,  the  miserable 
wreck  of  the  once  enormous  fortune 
which  he  had  literally  eaten  up ,  are 
instances  of  enterprize  and  magnani¬ 
mity,  which  the  modern  gastrophilist 
cannot  fail  to  admire.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  little  snug  feasts  of  Mae¬ 
cenas,  the  choice  flasks  of  Massic  and 
Falernian  that  he  and  his  merry  friend 
Horace* *  quaffed  together;  or  how 

feeding  different  kinds  of  sea-fish  ;  they  were 
called  vivaria— 

*4  Non  dubitaturi  fugitivum  dicere  piscem 
Depastrumque  diu  vivaria  Caesaris.” 

The  fish  in  the  ponds  of  Lucullussold  for  25,000/. 
sterling  at  his  death. 

*  Sume,  Mecsenas,  cyathos  amici, 

Sospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  luceinas 
Prefer  in  lucem,  procul  omnis  esto 

Clamor  et  ira. 

Hot.  lib.  iih,  od.  viii. 
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describe  the  “noctes  ccenasqueDeunT' 
of  the  Sabine  Farm  ? 

Although  the  Romans  did  not  deal 
much  with  gross  morsels,  yet  no  people 
enjoyed  more  than  they  the  supreme 
happiness  of  an  insatiate  appetite. 
But  even  thus  enviably  endowed,  they 
were  too  wise  to  expend  its  strength 
injudiciously  or  unworthily.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  they  always  picked  out 
the  tit-bits  of  birds,  the  milts  of 
fishes,*  the  teats  of  a  sow  j*  just  be¬ 
fore  she  was  about  to  farrow,  and 
when  they  were  turgid  with  the  new 
secretion  of  the  lacteal  fluid.  They 
delighted  in  the  tongues  of  singing 
birds,  the  brains  of  animals,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  the  wings  of  pregnant 


*  Ilia  Rhombi. — Hor.  Sat . 
f  Mammas  suminis,— -Mart.  Ep . 
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hares. #  The  tender  kid  and  rumpless 
doves  t  were  in  high  estimation  and 
cer  tai  n  ly  s  no  t  least,  “  v  u  1  va  ni  I  pu  lehri  u  s 
amphi/* * * §  The  wild  boar, 46 animal  prop* 
ter  convivia  natum/’  and  the  oncagerj 
also  made  their  appearance^  These 
were  the  SJ  ccenm  capita”  to  which 
the  more  craving  guests,  the  latrantes 
stomach i”  were  constrained  to  have 
recourse. §  But  even  such,  like  a 

*  Fascundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos.,. 

Hor»  lib,  ii.,  Sat,  iv, 

f  '  '-~sme  dune  palumbes.— Hoi\  lib. 

J  The  oncager,  or  wild  ass,  was  much  esteem¬ 
ed,  as  also  their  foals,  which  were  called  tali* 
$iones»~*™Plin*  Nat*.  Hist*  1.  viii.,  c.  xliv,-. 

§  Upon  particular  occasions,  a  wild  boar  used 
to  be  dressed  whole,  and  stuffed  with  all  kinds 
of  animals,  one  within  another;  this  dish  was 
Called  the  Trojan  Horse .  The  Christmas  pie,  in 
Yorkshire,  is  built  upon  the  same  plan.  They 
had  also  pyramids  of  birds,  from  a  peacock  at  the 
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quick-sighted  alderman,  w  ho  picks 
out  of  the  turtle  tureen  the  pieces  of 
green  fat,  and  leaves  the  coarser  veal 
behind,  generally  got  hold  of  a  fa« 
vourite  cut, 

Ye  noble  Romans !  so  proud  of 
your  Trojan  descent,  that  nothing 
would  go  down  with  your  august  Em» 
peror  but  that  the  blood  of  Venus  and 
./Eneas  flowed  in  his  veins,  how  vast 
were  all  your  plans  !  how  exquisitely 
refined  were  all  your  ways  h  With 


base  to  the  most  diminutive  wren  at  the  summit. 
The  passion  for  engastration  seems  to  have  had 
its  admirers  in  ail  ages.  The  Irish  Protestants, 
when  they  met  annually  to  celebrate  King  Wil« 
Ham’s  memory,  used  to  construct  their  curse  on 
the  Stewarts  upon  the  same  principle.—*®  May 
the  Pretender  be  in  the  Pope’s  belly,  the  Pope 
in  the  Devil’s,  the  Devil  in  Hell,  and  the  keys 
in  an  Orange-man’s  pocket,” 


ss 
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what  care  you  nurtured,  and  with 
what  religious  zeal  you  daily  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  most  costly  victims  on  the 
altars  of  the  Pere  de  Famille ,*  a  deity 
most  piously  worshipped  in  your  age, 
and  not  less  reverently  adored  in  ours! 

The  Romans  might  be  said  to  make 
three  or  four  meals  a  day,  although 
Cicero  (whom  we  can  only  regard  as  a 
milksop)  asserted  that  no  man  ought 
to  make  more  than  two.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  generally  ushered  in  with  oys¬ 
ters,  eggs,;  and  other  light  ware;  not 
but  some  of  the  first-rate  Helluones 
contrived  to  have  more  solid  fur¬ 
niture.  Then  came  the  prandium ,  . 
which  seemed  to  correspond  with  the 
modern  luncheon,  or  early  dinner. 


*  An  expression  for  the  stomach. 

Macr.  Saturn,  lib.  vii„,  c.  iv. 
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But  their  principal  force  was  reserved 
for  the  evening  ccena ,  or  to  upirror  of  the 
Greeks.  This  serious  business  gene¬ 
rally  began  about  sun-set, #  and  when 
some  choice  souls,  some  of  the  ‘v dulccs 
animcB  met,  they  kept  up  the  u  feast 
of  reason,”  pretty  late;-f  or,  if  the  party 
was  of  a  more  intemperate  description, 
they  called  for  the  tc  majores  calices ,” 
and  only  reeled  home  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,J  which  led  that  arch  wag 
Martial  to  observe, 

<c  Hesterno  foetare  mero  qui  credit  Acerram 
“  Fallitur,  ad  lucem  semper  Acerra  bibit. ” 

*  Supremo  te  sole  doini,  Torquate,  manebo. 

Hor,  Epist. 

f  — _ - licebit 

iEstivam  sermoni  benigno  tendere  noctem. 

Hor . 

J  Sic  noctem  patera  sic  ducem  carmine,  donee 
Injiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  dies. 

Prop,  1.  iv.,  E.  vi. 
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The  table  was  usually  decorated  with 
lowers. #  They  were  served  with 
three  courses;  and  the  guests- reclined 
on  couches,  j*  The  first  course  gene¬ 
rally  opened  the  campaign*  by  afford¬ 
ing  some  slight  skirmishing  with  oys¬ 
ters,  cockles,  eggs*  cheese,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  just  to  whet  their  appetites. 
The  second  soon  followed.  Then  there 
was  no  longer  child’s  play  :  “  fervet 
opus:**  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  in  endless 
succession,  crowded  upon  the  board, 
till  human  powers  could  do  no  more, 
A  saving  moment  for  breathing  en¬ 
sued,  till  the  third  arrived.  This  in- 


*  —  patare,  et  sparsere  flores 

Incipiam.-— -Hor.  Epist. 
f  Si  potes  Achaiis  conviva  recumbere  lectis. 

Hor .  Epist. 

Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  re- 
ponet lib*  ii.,  Sat.  iv. 
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troduced  fruits,  fresh  arid  preserved, 
nuts,  cakes  and  wines,  like  our'  des¬ 
serts  ;  religious  libations  to  the  gods 
followed,  and  the  worshippers  of  Bac¬ 
chus  never  retired  till  they  had  a  skin* 
full * 

With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  the  arts  perished,  science  de¬ 
cayed,  gastrology  lost  its  patrons,  and 
the  kitchen  received  a  rude  shock. 
We  are  under  the  necessity,  therefore, 
of  passing  by  these  ages  of  ignorance  : 
we  must  omit  noticing  the  barba¬ 
rism  of  the  Franks  ;  and  suspend  upon 

their  racks  the  spits ,  which  so 
unmercifully  overthrew  the  seeth¬ 
ing  pots  of  the  Gauls.  We  will  set 

*  Whether  this  term  arose  from  the  skins 
which  held  the  wine,  or  the  persuasion  that  the 
skin  of  the  religious  worshipper  of  Bacchus 
could  hold  no  more  without  bursting,  l  leave  for 
the  learned  to  decide. 
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aside  the  roast-worship *  *  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  his  academy,  where  never 
a  word  of  good  French  was  spoken.  + 


*  It  appears  by  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
fiiv,  .3)  that  Charlemagne  had  a  great  liking  for  a 
good  roast,  but  none  for  a  physician;  of  which 
the  following  extract  will  shew  : — “  Aussi  comine 
centre  cceur  (because  he  did  not  like  physicians) 
pour  ce  que  ils  li  faisoient  mengier  char  cuite  en 
yarc  (that  is  boiled)  et  li  defendoient  les  roz. 
(roasted)  que  il  mengoit  volontiers  comme  il  avoit 
toujour?  accoustume  ;  and  a  little  after  is  added ; 

*(  Accoustumement  estoit  chacun  jour  de  quatre 
pair  de  mis  (eight  entries)  taut  seulment  sans  li 
roz  dont  li  vencour  (huntsmen)  li  servoient  et  de 
celui  mengoit  ii  plus  volontiers  qui  di  nul  autre. 

f  During  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  they  spoke 
in  Fiance  what  was  called  la  langue  Tyoise , 
which  was  derived  from  Teuton ,  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  from  whence  comes  Teu¬ 
tonic:  but  the  language  of  the  third  epoch  hav¬ 
ing  combined  wiih  it  many  Latin  words,  was 
called  Romans,  or  Romance, 
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Smiling  at  the  conceits  of  the  Knights 
of  the  roundTable,and  their  partialities 
for  whales, seals,  porpoises, cranes,*  and 


*  The  passion  for  all  kinds  of  birds  was  very 
prevalent  in  this  age,  and  particularly  for  cranes ; 
birds  which  the  Romans  had  held  in  estimation — 

tc  Discerpta  ferentes 

Magna  gruis,  sparsi  sale  multo.”  Hor .  Sat . 
The  English  bills  of  fare  formerly  abounded  with 
them  also,  and  the  I  talians  also  considered  them  ex¬ 
cellent  meat,  as  the  following  little  anecdote  will 
shew  : — 

A  rich  nobleman  in  Florence  held  in  great 
estimation  the  crane,  a  bird  which  is  now  lightly 
regarded.  Wishing  to  entertain  some  friends,  he 
shot  one,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  his  cook, 
whose  name  was  Doribas,  with  orders  to  roast  it. 
Whilst  the  crane  was  on  the  spit,  a  servant  girl, 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  Doribas’s,  and  rather 
rounder  than  a  vestal,  came  into  the  kitchen ; 
and,  attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  roasting  bird, 
insisted  upon  having  a  leg  of  it.  Doribas  re¬ 
fused,  Gonette,  (for  that  was  her  name)  became 
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bitterns  ;  and  passing  by  those  unpro¬ 
ductive  ages  when  mankind  knew  as 


more  importunate;  and  at  last  the  poor  cook, 
not  ignorant  of  her  condition,  gave  up  the  point. 
His  embarrassment  became  great,  and  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  serve  up  the  mutilated  bird 
at  his  master’s  table.  He  at  last  turned  it  down 
upon  that  side  where  the  leg  was  wanting:  the 
deficiency  was  soon  discovered— the  lord  grew 
very  angry,  and  ordered  his  cook  immediately 
into  his  presence*  The  poor  man,  quite  at  a  loss 
for  an  excuse,  boldly  asserted  that  cranes  never 
had  move  than  one  leg,  and  that  Ire  had  seen  a 
thousand  such.  His  master,  quite  outrageous  at' 
this  piece  of  impudence,  was  on  the  point  of 
caning  and  dismissing  him  on  the  spot,  when  his 
friends  interfered,  and  argued  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  the  man  might  have  seen  cranes  of  this  de« 
sciiption  ;  and  that,  to  decidG  the  matter,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a  chase  the  next  day. 
To  this  Paribas  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  went 
out  quite  in  despair  at  his  forlorn  state.  The 
party  were  not  long  before  they  found  a  flock  of 
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little  respecting  the  elegant  use  of  a 
tongue  as  the  elegant  dressing  of  one, 
we  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  con¬ 
template  St.  Louis.*  This  monarch 
was  the  true  restorer  of  the  House  of 


cranes— ^oribas  first  discovered  them  quietly  re¬ 
posing,  as  is  their  custom,  upon  one  leg.  The 
happy  cook  exultingly  called  out* — “  See,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  see  if  what  I  advanced  be  not  true ;  they 
have  but  one  leg,'1  “  Fob  !”  cried  his  lord, 
“  you  shall  see  in  a  minute  that  they  have  tim," 
he  shouted,  u  Ohe  !  ohe  !  wheu !  wheu  !”— ~The 
cranes  flew  off  and  distinctly  shewed  two  long 
legs  behind  thera.**-—"  Pest!”  cried  the  cook, 
4(  if  i  had  known  the  secret  when  I  served  the 
crane  on  the  table,  I  would  have  shouted,  ohe  ! 
ohe!  wheu!  when*  too,  and  then  my  crane 
might  have  found  his  other  leg  also.”  The  com® 
pany  laughed  heartily,  and  the  cook  was  par® 
dotted. 

*  Louis  0,  called  St.  Louis,  mounted  the  throne 
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Sorbonne,  and  the  original  founder  of 
that  magirological  learning  which  has 
since  contributed  so  much  to  the  ho¬ 
nor  and  glory  of  France,  and  to  the 
edification  and  happiness  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours. 

This  prince,  so  unfortunate  in  his 
campaigns  beyond  sea,  made  full  repa¬ 
ration  to  his  country  for  every  disaster 
he  brought  upon  it,  by  the  initiation 
of  a  variety  of  artists  in  all  the  culi¬ 
nary  secrets  of  the  East.  Though  he 
was  unable  to  rescue  the  Cross  from 
the  hands  of  infidels,  still  the  sound 
of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum,  taken 
from  the  Saracens,  announced  with 
triumph  his  return.  Too  much  exul¬ 
tation  could  not  be  expressed,  nor  too 
much  gratitude  shewn,  for  the  spices 
that  he  brought  from  Asia ;  and  in 
comparison  of  which,  the  price  of  his 
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campaigns,  the  blood  that  had  been 
spilt,  and  the  treasures  that  had  been 
expended,  were  of  little  moment. 
Every  belle,  and  every  beau,  the  most 
renowned  knight,  or  the  most  rigid 
monk,  welcomed  alike  the  cinnamon, 
the  nutmeg,  the  ginger,  the  pepper, 
and  the  clove :  the  chroniclers,  ro¬ 
mancers,  and  poets  ;  historians,  actors, 
and  troubadours,  joined  withoneaccord 
to  celebrate  their  praises,  as  the  most 
exquisite  adjuncts  to  the  table,  and 
yielding  the  most  delightful  sensations 
to  the  palate.  The  nutmeg,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  ever  been  received  with 
singular  distinction,  so  that  a  French 
poet  said  of  it— 

4<  Aimez  vous  la  Musoade,  on  en  a  mit  partout.** 

Bori\  Sat . 
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The  spices  *  came  very  fortunately 
to  the  aid  of  the  crusaders,  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  sea  voyages  had 
had  frequently  to  contend  with  mor¬ 
sels  that  had  set  all  the  artillery  of 
their  jaws  at  defiance.  But  it  is 
Surprizing  to  find  their  posterity,  with¬ 
out  being  reduced  to  the  same  extre¬ 
mities  or  hardships,  should  preserve 
their  bill  of  fare  ;  and,  as  if  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  their  memory,  continue  it 
even  to  the  reign  of  John  the  Second, 


*  All  the  manuscripts  which  remain  of  this 
period  abound  in  praise  of  the  spices.  The  old 
poets  compare  them  to  the  most  fragrant  per¬ 
fumes.  The  facility  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
East  now  has  occasioned  them  to  he  treated 
with  less  veneration,  although  their  loss  would 
create  a  piercing  outcry. 

+  L’Artillerie  de  Gucule,  an  expression  of 
Rabelais. 
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called  the  Good.*  Surely  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  because  at  sea  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  make  acquaintance  with 
sea-hogs  and  sea-dogs,  that  there  is 
the  smallest  obligation  to  keep  up  the 
connection  on  shore. f 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifths 
says  Le  Sage,  they  began  to  be  a  little 
more  refined  in  their  tastes,  and  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  some  excellent 
condiments.  Whilstthis  prince  was  lay* 


*  John  II.,  called  le  Bon,  of  the  house  of  Va¬ 
lois,  mounted  the  throne  of  France  in  1350— 
v.  Fawkes’s  Chronology. 

f  We  find  that  seals  and  porpoises  constituted 
a  pait  of  the  bill  of  fare,  even  in  the  famous  ban¬ 
quet  given  at  the  enthonement  of  Neville,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  in  1434.  At  present  they  art. 
only  retained  in  that  of  Kamchatsca. 

+  Charles  V.,  called  c<  le  sagejet  riche,”  sue*, 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  1364.  ^ 
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ing  the foundation  of  his  famous  library 
of  the  kings  of  France,  Taillevant,  the 
chief  officer  of  his  kitchen,  was  sap¬ 
ping  the  foundations  of  the  boiling 
system  amongst  his  subjects. 

As  when  a  brisk  gale  precedes  the 
approach  of  morn,  and  drives  away  the 
clouds  which  obscure  the  sky,  usher¬ 
ing  in  Aurora  in  all  her  radiant  smiles, 
and  cheering  us  with  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun — so,  Taillevant,  the  genial 
zephyr  and  harbinger  of  an  heavenly 
day,  shot  forth,  and  throwing  aside 
the  veil  which  concealed  from  us  the 
brilliant  fires  of  an  enlightened  age, 
dazzled  us  with  their  unusual  splen¬ 
dour.  Like  another  Prometheus,  he 
seemed  to  have  stolen  some  of  the 
sparks  of  heaven  to  illumine  his  stoves, 
and  kindle  the  fires  of  his  culinary  la¬ 
boratory,  where  this  exalted  genius, 
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solely  occupied  with  the  objects  of 
science,  or  in  exercising  the  charitable 
disposition  of  feeding  the  hungry,  soon 
brought  his  art  to  the  summit  of  per¬ 
fection.  He  chopped,  minced,  harden¬ 
ed,  softened,  liquified,  baked,  roasted, 
broiled,  stewed,  fricaseed,  braized, 
glazed,  and  new  modelled,  at  his  plea¬ 
sure,  every  thing  that  came  under  the 
power  of  his  fashioning  hand,  and 
then  introduced  them  in  all  the  parade 
of  new  and  sumptuous  apparel  to  the 
table  of  his  master.*  There  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  variety  of  shapes  ;  so 
altered  and  so  bedizened ;  so  decked 


*  This  patriarch  of  the  kitchen  taught  his 
pupils  the  method  of  roasting  eggs  and  butter 
upon  the  spit,  and  other  secrets  now  lost,  or  of 
such  difficult  execution,  that  modern  artists 
shrink  from  the  attempt. 
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out  with  gorgeous  accompaniments  ; 
some  swimming  in  sauce  blanche * 
some  in  noire ,  some  in  sauce  piquant e, 
Robert ,  d  VAlose ,  a  compotte ,  a  /a 
moutarde ,  a  a  /a  creme ,  chaude , 

froide ,  rouge ,  verte ,  jaune ,  &c.  that 
they  were  exhibited  in  perfect  masque¬ 
rade.  Even  vegetables  were  so  meta¬ 
morphosed,  that  their  characters  were 
totally  altered  :  they  appeared  to  have 
assumed  a  new  feature  ;  and,  like  the 
grafted  tree  of  Virgil,  each  wondered 
at  the  change  and  novelty  of  its  own 
figure, 

Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma.” 

In  order  to  shew  his  gratitude  for 
these  benefits,  Charles  bestowed  a 
splendid  livery  upon  all  the  officers  of 
his  kitchen.  Indeed,  he  pushed  his 
taste  so  far  on  this  occasion,  that 
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all  the  ministers  of  his  household,  and 
even  the  magistrates  of  Paris,  were 
ordered  to  dress  themselves  like  des 
Poulets  au  Bedeau ,*  that  is  to  say* 
in  party-coloured  robes. 

Taillevant  in  his  turn,  again,  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  royal  master’s  condescen¬ 
sion,  prepared  his  Vivandier *)*  for  its 
reception  into  the  library  of  the 
Louvre;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
care  with  which  the  press  has  multi¬ 
plied  works  of  this  nature,  it  has  been 


*  To  the  English  admirer  of  a  plain  roasted 
barn-door  fowl,  it  may,  perhaps,  excite  some 
astonishment  to  hear  that  a  poulet  au  bedeau  as¬ 
sumes  a  very  different  appearance,  and  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  two  distinct  colours.  Indeed,  at  all  the 
dinners  of  a  top-rate  French  cook,  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  will  do  well  to  have  in  mind  <c  nimium 

I 

ne  crede  colon.” 

f  Vivandier,  the  title  of  Taillevant’s  work. 
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so  greedily  devoured,  that  if  the  book 
bad  appeared  in  these  days,  I  verily 
believe  the  sheets  themselves  would 
have  been  swallowed  up  for  the  deli¬ 
cacies  they  contain. 

The  flight  of  Taillevant  was  too 

O 

elevated.  He  soared  with  such  eagle 
wings — he  took  such  giant  strides  in 
his  magirological  career,  that  his  rivals 
were  quite  in  despair,  and  none  would 
venture  to  advance  beyond  the  bounds 
which  he  had  proscribed :  all  humbly 
followed  his  steps,  as  children  who 
play  at  w  follow  the  leader” 

Some  time  after  this  period,  a  stran¬ 
ger,  who  was  by  no  means  of  the  same 
kidney.,  dared  to  shew  himself  upon  the 
stage  with  Taillevant.  This  was  an 
Italian  of  the  name  of  Platina  :  a  man 
the  best  instructed  of  his  age  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Vatican.  He  ap- 
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peared  to  be  completely  larded  and 
stuffed  with  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
fear  of  wounding  the  delicate  ears  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  those  of 
Cardinal  Rovella,  (that  kind  and  cle¬ 
ment *  patron  under  whose  auspices 
he  had  made  his  debut,)  engaged  him 
to  alter  the  title  of  his  work,  so  as  to 
do  away  all  idea  that  it  contained  any 
thing  too  luscious.  He  consequently 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  the  Honest 
Voluptuary. Under  this  seducing 
form  it  was  quickly  translated  from 


*  The  Cardinal  Rovella  took  the  title  of  St. 
Clement  when  he  became  cardinal. 

t’Platina  dedicated  his  work  to  the  cardinal 
under  the  title  “  Platinade  lionestd  Voluptate  el 
Valet udine .” — The  French  translation,  Uhoneste 
Volupte ,  by  Christol,  has  often  been  printed  at 
Lyons,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  gastrological  li¬ 
brary. 
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the  Italian  into  French  ;  and  although 
the  most  fastidious  critics  allowed  the 
production  the  merit  of  being  perfect¬ 
ly  chaste,  yet  they  could  not  help 
finding  fault,  that  it  was  more  sweet 
than  voluptuous. 

The  patine  of  this  Italian,  filled 
with  nothing  but  chickens’  heads  and 
fennels,  appeared  so  contemptible  by 
the  side  of  the  French  dishes,  loaded 
with  majestic  heads  of  calves  and 
heads  of  hrocoli,  that  to  have  opposed 
one  to  the  other,  would  have  been 
something  like  setting  an  Italian  grey¬ 
hound  to  fight  an  English  bull-dog. 

Platina  seized  a  verv  unfavourable 

«► 

moment  to  push  himself  into  notice. 
It  was  at  the  very  period  when  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hardware  trade 
had  succeeded  in  giving  a  mortal  blow 
throughout  France  to  the  old  dynasty 
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of  earthern  pots,  and  consolidated  the 
reign  of  brass  and  copper,  by  depriving 
their  adversaries  of  the  whistle.* 
Notwithstanding  the  judgment  against 
Platina  was  very  general,  he  was  not 
without  merit,  and  his  dishes  got  the 
name  of  Patina  Catelonica ,  or  Cata¬ 
lonian  dish.  His  advocates  were  loud 
in  his  praise,  and  honoured  Spain  for 
having  given  him  birth.  The  same 
country  also  nurtured  in  her  bosom 
Roberto  da  Nola ,  a  magirological  ar¬ 
tist  of  the  most  transcendent  genius. 
His  great  rival,  Martino  Martinez , 
did  not  appear  till  the  following  age. 
Every  amateur  will  regret  that  these 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  these  foreign 
braziers,  in  order  to  save  their  Toices,  used  a 
whistle  instead  of  crying  their  trade  about  tht 
streets* 
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great  artists  trained  up  no  pupils  in 
their  opsartytical  schools,  and  that  the 
bad  taste  and  apathy  of  the  Spaniards 
made  them  abandon  the  solid  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  table  for  the  empty  record 
of  feasts. 

The  Portuguese  also,  the  original 
conquerors  of  the  spice  countries,  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  laurels  they  had  ac¬ 
quired,  seemed  to  partake  of  the  apa¬ 
thy  of  their  neighbours.  Nor  was 
any  attempt  made  to  rouse  them  from 
this  inglorious  languor,  till,  in  the 
present  age,  Don  Lucas  Rigaud  pub¬ 
lished  his  culinary  art,  ( Nova  Arte  de 
Cozing  ha ,)  a  work  of  some  merit. 

Let  those  independent  spirits  who, 
under  the  protection  of  the  triumphant 
flag  of  Great  Britain,  sought  the  shores 
of  Brasil,  return  again  to  their  native 
stoves.  They  may  now  repose  in  per- 
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feet  safety.  Lusitania  demands  their 
presence.  The  victorious  arms  of  the 
great  Wellington  have  left  them 
nothing  further  to  dread  from  those 
legions  of  devouring  ultra-montane 
locusts  that  overran  their  country ; 
drained  their  soup  kettles  to  their  very 
dregs,  and  ravaged  every  thing  before 
them.  What  a  brilliant  moment  now 
presents  itself!  what  a  glorious  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  immortality  to  their 
retreat,  and  come  home  laden  with 
the  delicious  nutriments  of  that  vast 
and  productive  *  continent,  which 
opened  its  arms  to  receive  them  ! 


*  Whoever  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  productions  of  the  Brasils,  may  consult  the 
natural  history  of  that  country  inserted  in  the 
History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal,  by 
L’Abbe  Vertot,  with  a  continuation  and  descrip- 
tion  of  Brasil,  by  Louis  de  Boisgelin,  Knight  of 
Malta . 
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The  Italians  displayed  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  taste  from  either  the  Spaniards  or 
the  Portuguese.  During  two  cen¬ 
turies  (as  would  be  easy  to  convince 
any  one  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
gastronomy)  the  theatre  of  Italy  dis¬ 
played  before  an  admiring  people,  ar¬ 
tists  of  a  very  superior  cast.  Amongst 
these  were  officers  of  health,  and  doc¬ 
tors  of  physic.  Such  was  Michel  Sa - 
tanarola ,  decorated  with  the  Cross  of 
Malta :  such  was  Pesanelli ,  Peravi - 
sino ,  and  Gallina . — Men  who  in¬ 
structed  their  patients  to  play  with 
admirable  address  on  the  alimentary 
stage,  whether  they  had  to  exhibit  on 
days  of  fast  or  days  of  feast — although 
some  severe  critics  accused  them  of 
mouthing  their  parts.  Many  of  the 
under-strappers  also  were  admirable 
professors  of  magi ro logy  :  such  were 
Roselli ,  Maestro ,  Geovanne>  Messi- 
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bargo ,  Scappi ,  //  Valenti ,  P a  n  dim  9 
Robasso ,  Magnani ,  Cervio ,  and  Sfe- 
fani ,  who  taught  the  best  method  of 
garnishing  and  ornamenting  dishes. — 
These  students  of  culinary  arts,  had 
all  passed  their  examinations,  and 
received  the  graduate  honors  of  gas¬ 
tronomy.  Amongst  which  we  find 
Rosetti ,  ?7  Cavaliero ,  Reale ,  Fusorito , 
Lancelotti ,  Co  loro  si,  Li  her  at  i ,  Mattel , 
and  many  others  who  have  given  spe¬ 
cimens  of  their  talents,  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  amateur.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprize  to  find  that  Geo- 
vanne,  archmagirist  of  the  Vatican  ; 
Scappi,  secret  cook  of  Pope  Pius 
V.,  and  Pvomoli,  surnamed  Pononto , 
produced  works  in  Italy  in  the  1 6th 
century,  which  Massialot ,  Marin , 
Menon ,  Ze  Cointre ,  or  even  Viard 
himself,  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
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to  own,  either  for  elegance  of  compo¬ 
sition,  or  solidity  of  matter. 

The  description  which  Scappi  has 
left  us  of  his  kitchen  artillery  at  the 
holding  of  a  conclave,  is  a  chef- 
d’oeuvre  of  taste  and  ingenuity  in  this 
species  of  armoury.  I  would  here 
give  it  in  detail,  only  I  should  fear  that 
if  it  wrere  in  the  presence,  and  invited 
a  comparison  with  the  cradle  spits 
and  hook  spits,  with  the  roasters  and 
digesters,  the  stew  pans,  the  sauce 
pans,  and  the  fry  pans,  of  the  present 
day,  that  it  would  be  considered  of  no 
more  consequence  than  one  of  Man- 
ton’s  pistols  by  the  side  of  Queen, 
Anne’s  pocket-piece  A  But  that  the 

*  The  name  of  a  large  piece  of  ordnance  in  the 
tower,  respecting  which  the  Ciceroni  never  fails 
(if  there  he  no  ladies  present)  to  entertain  his 
company  with  a  little  traditionary  wit. 
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reader  may  not  be  entirely  in  the  dark 
on  this  interesting  topic,  and  unin¬ 
formed  respecting  this  fulminating 
battery  of  the  conclave,  or  the  account 
which  Scappi  has  left '  us,  I  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  must  have  required  a  le¬ 
gion  of  engineers  to  have  worked  it; 
and  a  demi-brigade,  at  least,  of  the 
most  robust  braziers  to  have  kept  his 
park  of  artillery  in  serviceable  condi¬ 
tion. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  but 
as  far  back  as  the  14th  century,  that 
the  princes  of  Italy  drew  their  arch- 
magirists  from  the  schools  of  France  ; 
and  that,  moreover,  they  even  sent 
their  own  youth,  whom  they  destined 
for  the  profession,  to  receive  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  Paris.  No  one  can  question 
the  authority  of  an  Italian  fanatic*  who 


*  Pogge,  a  Florentine,  born  at  Ron>e  in  1380. 
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speaks  out  upon  this  point  in  plain 
terms. — “  A  Duke  of  Milan/*  says  he^ 
44  had  a  very  excellent  cook,  whose 
studies  had  been  completed  at  Paris. 
For  a  longtime  the  prince  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  his  kitchen. 
One  day,  however,  he  sent  for  him,  and, 
with  much  anger  declared,  that  the 
dinners  which  he  had  lately  served, 
were  detestable— 6  Monseigneur/  an¬ 
swered  the  cook,  4  my  dinners  would 
have  been  equally  excellent  as  former¬ 
ly,  if,  unluckily,  it  had  not  been  for 
some  troublesome  fellows  who  spoiled 
my  sauces:’ — 4  Hey!  what  is  that 
you  say?’  exclaimed  the  Duke; 
4  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  come 


This  extract  is  taken  from  his  “  Amusing  Anec¬ 
dotes.’*  And  is  to  be  found  in  “  Les  Melanges 
tires  d’une  grande  Bibliotheque  (tom  20,  p.  87). 
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Into  my  kitchens  ?* — 4  Monseigneur, f 
replied  the  cook,  4  pardon  me — no 
one  comes  into  your  kitchens,  nor 
even  near  them  :  the  people  to  whom 

I  allude,  are  these  d - d  Florentines 

with  whom  you  are  at  war,  and  whose 
success  has  taken  away  your  appe¬ 
tite — gain  hut  a  victory  over  them, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  find 
mv  dishes  as  s:ood  as  ever/  ”■ — la 

*/  o 

this  anecdote  it  is  not  only  gratifying 
to  find  that  cooks  can  shew  flashes  of 
wit,  like  the  flashes  of  their  labora¬ 
tories  ;  but  it  is  an  additional  pleasure 
to  find  great  humour  and  transcendent 
professional  genius  united  in  the  same 
person. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  spirit  of 
gastrophilism  never  found  its  way 
within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  unless 
he  would  see,  rising  up  as  it  were  from 
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their  graves,  myriads  of  monks,  pre¬ 
lates,  and  sovereign  pontiffs,  to  give 
the  lie  to  such  an  assertion— and 
above  all  would  stand  forth  the  ve¬ 
nerable  shades  of  Paul  li.  and  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.*  who  died  heroically  in 

%/ 

the  bed  of  honour,  not  in  defending 
the  Tarpeian  rock  against  its  invaders, 
but  in  a  desperate  affair  wherein  he 

9 

was  engaged  with  a  Rock  Canlaleupe. 
Nor  let  any  one  maintain,  that  the 
god  of  wine  was  not  worshipped,  and 
had  no  altar  erected  to  him  within  the 


*  Clement  YII  was  supposed  to  owe  his  death 
to  the  indigestion  of  a  melon.  It  was  during-  his 
pontificate  that  Rome  was  sacked  by  Bourbon,, 
and  soon  after  which  it  was  said  8000  young- 
women  were  found  to  be  pregnant ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  gave  rise  to  insinuations  that  no 
great  resistance  had  been  made  to  their  robust 
ravishersi 
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private  chambers  of  the  popes,  unless 
he  would  see  Benedict  XII.  throw 
aside  the  veil,  and  display  the  liba¬ 
tions  which  he  made  amidst  the  circle 
of  his  numerous  courtiers-— libations 
so  abundant,  that  they  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb — “  to  drink  like  a  pope.*” — 
Culinary  artists  were  no  where  more 
considered  than  in  Italy,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  sons  of  the  church.  We 
are  told,  amongst  other  cardinals,  that 
Hypolitus,  belonging  to  the  Medici 
family,  gave  a  thousand  ducats  a  year 
to  a  Portuguese  archmagirist  and  carv¬ 
ing  esquire,  together  with  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  the 


*  One  reads  in  Balure’s  lives  of  the  popes, 
that  Benedict  XII.  was,  “  Potator  vini  maxim  us 
ab  omnibus  curialibus  dicebatur,  aded  ut  versurn 
sit  in  proverbium  consuetum  dici,  bibamus  pa- 
paliter. 
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promise  of  a  pension  of  150  or  20® 
louis  d'ors,  whenever  the  fatigues  of 
service  should  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire.  Nor  were  they  held  in 
less  esteem  by  the  laity,  who,  if  they 
had  not  the  means  of  paying  them  so 
handsomely  as  the  clergy,  made  up 
for  it  by  the  most  respectful  and  hum¬ 
ble  deportment,  never  venturing  to 
address  them  but  by  the  title  of 
Magniftco  Signor .  Alexander  Vac- 
chi,  a  citizen  of  Venice,  (a  town 
where  titles  are  not  bestowed  with 
too  much  facility,)  wrote  to  a  simple 
cook  of  Venice,  one  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  whom  he  addressed — 

Al  magnifico  Signor  Padron  mio  osservandis - 
simo  il  Signor  Matteo  Barbini  Cuoco9  et  Scalio 
celeberrimo  della  Citta  di  Venetia • 


Amongst  the  gastrological  authors 
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of  Italy  at  that  period,  we  must  not 
omit  Massonio,  who  wrote  a  little 
work ,  not  containing  more  than  an 
hundred  sheets,  solely  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  of  dressing  a  salad.  About  an 
hundred  years  after  him  our  country¬ 
man  Evelyn  resumed  this  subject — a 
work  not  so  voluminous  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  one  which  would  have  been 
excellent,  had  he  but  added  a  thun¬ 
dering  philippic  against  those  despotic 
squires  who  oblige  their  guests  to  stir 
up  their  own  salad  ;*  an  inconve- 


*  There  is  no  question  in  gastronomy  that  has 
produced  so  much  controversy  as  the  mode  of 
dressing  a  salad.  A  transcendent  genius,  whose 
name  is,  I  fear,  lost  to  science,  appeared  some 
years  back  on  the  alimentary  theatre  of  London, 
and  undertook  to  settle  all  difficulties  by  dress¬ 
ing  salads  at  half-a-guinea  each  i ! 
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Lienee  which  not  only  occasions  con¬ 
siderable  delay  to  the  eager  gastrophi- 
3 ist,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  a  crude 
taste  to  the  lettuce.  In  England, 
which  has  the  character  (as  Mr. 
Cobbett  never  fails  to  tell  his  readers 
weekly)  of  being  a  thinking  nation , 
where  the  people  are  strongly  attach¬ 
ed  to  their  habits  of  life,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  jealous  of  innovation,  they  delayed 
much  longer  than  in  Italy,  and  in 
France,  before  they  gave  any  attention 
to  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  Nor, 
perhaps,  did  the  art  lose  much  by  their 
forbearance.  A  bill  of  fare,  however, 
has  been  preserved,  of  a  banquet*  given 


*  Leland  relates  that  sixty-two  cooks  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  dress  this  feast,  and  gives  an  account 
of  all  the  dishes,  and  manner  in  which  they  were 
.served. 
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at  the  enthronement  of  Neville,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  in  the  14th  century, 
which  does  as  great  honour-  to  the 
genius  of  his  grace’s  archmagi rist,  as 
it  does  to  the  appetites  of  his  guests. 
Thanks !  immortal  thanks  !  to  the 
society  of  antiquarians  who  rescued 
from  the  dust  of  the  library,  Re¬ 
ceipts  on  Ancient  Cookery/’  curious 
monuments  of  alimentary  science  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  centuries. 
The  monks,  however,  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  were  not  so  much  behind  hand 
as  the  laity  in  the  great  business  of 
eating.  The  chief  cook  of  a  monastery 
was  a  personage  of  the  first  rate  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  brother  was  always 
elected  to  the  office  who  had  shewn 
most  industry  and  pious  zeal  in  the 
attainment  of  gastrological  excellence. 
The  historian  of  Croyland  Abbey  tells 
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us  that  Chateris,cook  of  that  establish' 
ment,  moved  by  the  love  of  God  and 
the  interests  of  religion,  gave  forty 
pounds  (no  mean  sum  in  those  days) 
that  the  convent  might  have  orgeat  on 
fish  days  to  drink  with  their  bread  and 
honey.  Nor  were  the  secular  clergy, 
if  not  equally  refined,  by  any  means 
backward  in  promoting  the  good  cause 
of  eating  and  drinking  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  They  had  even  the 
ingenuity  to  make  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies  aid  their  gluttony.  These  re¬ 
verend  theogastrophilists  established, 
therefore,  masses  five  times  a  year, 
where,  in  praise  of  the  holy  Virgin, 
they  met  to  commit  the  most  beastly 
debauches.  Their  churches  became 
taverns  and  brothels. — Clergy  and 
laity,  rolling  over  each  other,  exhibit¬ 
ed  scenes  corresponding  more  with 
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Bacchic  orgies,  than  any  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  Christian  worship.  These 
revels  justly  acquired  the  name  of 
glutton  masses. 

From  the  commencement  of  about 
the  year  sixteen  hundred,  we  find  the 
English  gastrologists  beginning  to  push 
their  acquaintance  with  foreign  artists, 
and  to  translate  their  works  into  their 
own  language.  The  most  ancient 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  is  the 
Italian  banquet  of  the  Sieur  Roselli, 
one  which  would  now  be  held  in  no 
great  estimation. 

In  Germany,  where  the  people  rea¬ 
son  deeply  upon  all  subjects  that  come 
before  them,  and  w  here  more  of  the 
primitive  powers  of  appetite  seem  to 
prevail  than  in  other  countries,  the 
demands  of  the  paunch  have  always 

been  considered  of  the  first  import- 

f  2 
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ance.  The  table  of  the  German  con¬ 
sequently  continues  to  offer  for  our 
observation  the  most  enormous  joints; 
where,  if  fortunately  you  have  a 
stomach  bomb  proof,  and  escape  ex- 
plosion  on  the  field,  you  must  sicken 
out  the  night  under  a  distressing  load 
of  molten  grease. 

When  the  culinary  art  of  Apicius 
first  found  its  way  to  the  press  of  Ger¬ 
many,  they  added  to  the  Kuchenmeis- 
tereyy%  a  little  work  of  the  same  de¬ 
description.  Thus  the  alimentary 
theatre  in  the  country  of  the  Cimbii 
and  the  Teutons ,  always  filled  with 
great  actors,  has  never  failed  to  exhibit 
compositors  who  could  both  write 


*  There  is  an  edition  of  this  work  very  well 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
London ;  Kuchenmeisterey,  or  Culinary  Arts. 
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and  perform  no  less  artists  in  theory, 
than  mechanics  in  practice.  There 
was  a  publication,  however,  in  Latin, 
by  V el  lie  hi  us,  which,  considering  the 
time  it  appeared,  is  much  to  be  esteem¬ 
ed  ;  and  another  written  in  Italian  by 
Giegher  Bavarais,  carving  esquire  to 
the  German  nation  at  Padua.  This 
rare  work  not  only  teaches  us  some 
very  pretty  delicacies,  but  also  the 
proper  method  of  cutting  them  up  :  it 
besides  t*  ils  us  what  is  very  important 
to  know,  that  the  young  Germans 
who  frequented  the  university,  iked 
to  attend  to  the  bod\  as  well  as  trie 
mind. 

Harsz-dorffern,  or  Hartdorffern , 
which  sweet  and  harmonious  name,  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  written, 
or  pronounced,  and  bearing  evident 
marks  of  the  country  which  bestowed 
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it.  This  Hartdorffern,  I  was  going  to 
observe,  translated  the  work  of  his 
coon  try  man  Giegher  into  German, 
with  some  additions  which  will  en¬ 
sure  its  preservation  in  the  memory  of 
even  ingratitude  itself. 

In  Holland,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,^ 
and  Poland,  where  the  people  are  gene¬ 
rally  notorious  theogastrophilists,  and 
enjoying  vast  capabilities  of  appetite. 


*  It  is  in  vain  that  Linnaeus  has  instructed  his 
countrymen,  the  Swedes,  in  ail  the  nutritive  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  two  worlds.  It  is  in  tain  that  he 
has  attempted  to  teach,  in  his  Culina  Mutata , 
why  the  chymical  kitchen  has  excluded  from  its 
laboratory  certain  aliments  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  Apician  stoves.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  he  has  said  and  done,  the  greatest 
part  of  Sweden  is  still  plunged  in  the  darkness  of 
Scandinavian  gastroworship — “  Quaeque  ipse 
miser  rim  a  vidi." 
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they  have  but  few  magirologists.  The 
alimentary  works  of  the  Germans  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  only  publi¬ 
cations  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
And  they  continue  to  besmear  with 
currant-jelly  their  haunch  of  venison, 
roasted  to  a  rag,  and  generally  stink¬ 
ing  abominably  into  the  bargain — hor- 
resco  referens. 

We  will  now  return  to  France,  and 
take  up  our  history  at  the  period 
where  Taillevant,  the  great  patriarch 
of  the  kitchen,  closed  his  mortal  ca¬ 
reer.  Not  to  eulogise  such  a  man 
would  be  unpardonable.  That  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  may  not  be  with¬ 
held,  they  should  know  that  they  owe 
to  his  clear  and  enlightened  mind  the 
principal  happiness  that  they  now 
taste .  He  lived  under  three  monarchs. 
He  never  once  quitted  the  service  of 
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his  legitim  a  te.sovereigns.  Ilis  talents 
were  the  constant  theme  of  their 
praise;  and  he  might  be  said  literally 
to  die  in  his  master  s  mouth. 

The  troubles  which  agitated  France 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and 
Charles  VII.,  almost,  proved  fatal  to 
that  infant  kitchen  to  which  Taille- 
vant  had  given  birth.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  lent  it  all  the  aid  in  their 
power,  and  that  part  which  they  trans¬ 
planted  into  their  own  domains  cer¬ 
tainly  flourished  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  Olivia  de  la  Marche  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  some  descriptions  of 
the  Flemish  and  Burgundian  banquets 
of  this  period,  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  most  difficult  amateur. 

The  cruel  Louis  the  Eleventh,  so 
lean  in  person,  that  he  went  by  the 
name  of  the  walking  anatomy,  drew  to 
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his  court  a  swarm  of  priests  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  conscience,  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  his  soul,  and  amused  himself 
by  paying  in  the  most  absurd  and  pro¬ 
fuse  manner  the  officers  of  health  who 
had  the  care  of  his  body.  This  was  a 
disposition  by  no  means  calculated  to 
recal  the  emigrants  of  the  kitchen  to 
the  bosom  of  their  country,  or  to  en¬ 
courage  any  foreign  artist  of  merit  to 
settle  under  his  patronage. 

The  death,  however,  of  this  monarch, 
accompanied  by  a  political  event 
somewhat  singular,  fortunately  re¬ 
stored  good  living  to  France,  when  it 
seemed  at  its  very  lowest  ebb.  The 
taking  of  Constantinople^  by  a  nation 


*  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  un¬ 
der  Mahomet  II.,  in  1452.  It  was  an  event  that 
occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  the  Christian 
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who  lighted  the  fires  which  were  to 
heat  their  baths  with  the  learning  of 
libraries,  who  never  permitted  the 
juice  of  the  grape  to  touch  their  lips, 
sod  who  recoiled  at  the  very  sight  of 
a  pig,  caused  all  the  Grecian  artists  to 
spread  themselves  over  Italy.  Their 
arrival  in  that  country  produced  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  gastrono- 
mical  horizon,  and  of  which  the 
French,  at  all  times  lovers  of  novelty, 
were  desirous  to  take  a  nearer  view. 

This  new  crusade,  without  being 


world.  All  were  called  upon  in  defence  of  the 
Cross.  Amongst  others,  we  are  told  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  swore  upon  the  body  of  a 
roasted  pheasant,  and  called  upon  his  courtiers 
to  join  him,  that  he  would  march  an  army  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  Turks.  They  performed  upon  the 
pheasant  with  great  avidity ;  but  he  certainly 
never  performed  his  oath. 
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preached  up  by  popes  and  bishops 
had  shortly  plenty  of  followers,  and 
the  King  of  France  soon  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army. 
Unfortunately,  Charles  VIII.,  and  his 
companions  at  arms,  who  expected  in 
their  expedition  into  Italy  to  have 
caught  the  bird  upon  her  nest .  were 
cruelly  disappointed,  and  brought 
nothing  back  from  their  conquests- but 
a  few  melons *  and  bans  Chretiens , 
together  with  a  certain  hot  ^ sauce  of 

*  Melons  were  not  known  in  France,  says  the 
author,  ties  melanges  tires  d' tine  grande  Bib  Ho- 
theque  (torn.  3.  p.  13.)  till  Charles  VIII.  brought 
them  from  Italy.  The  pears  known  by  the  name 
of  bons-chrdtiens  were  introduced  about  the  same 
time. 

f  The  disease  alluded  to  was  supposed  ori¬ 
ginally  to  be  brought  into  Spain  by  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Columbus.  From  Spain  it  quickly 
travelled  to  Naples  ;  from  thence  into  France, 
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a  most  unsocial  and  irreligious  nature^ 
which  they  acquired  at  Naples,  and 
which  left  the  most  bitter  remem¬ 
brances  of  its  corrosive  qualities, 
amongst  those  who  had  been  infected 
with  its  poison. 

Louis  XII.,  who  got  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  le  Pete  du  Peuple ,  made 
himself  ridiculous  bv  his  rigid  econo- 
my,  both  amongst  his  own  subjects, 
and  those  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  died 


(where  it  was  called  the  Neapolitan  disease,)  and 
from  France  into  England,  (where  it  had  the  ap-. 
pellation  of  the  French  disease.)  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  in  return,  inflicted  a  still  greater  scourge 
upon  America,  inasmuch  as  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  were  alike  the  victims  of  its  virulence. 
The  small-pox  was  never  known  on  the  transat¬ 
lantic  continent  before  the  European  conquest. 
Thanks  to  the  immortal  Jenner ;  a  million  of  lives 
are  now  annually  saved  by  vaccination  in  New 
8 pain  ! 
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miserably  ;  not  because  the  sister  of 
that  fat  monster,  Henry  VIII..  whom 
he  had  married,  whetted  his  appetite 
too  much  ;  but  because  she  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  changing  his  hour  of 
dining,* 

liis  successor,  Francis  I,  the  father 
and  restorer  of  letters  in  his  dominions, 
was  likewise  the  father  and  restorer  of 
the  kitchen.  His  misfortunes  in 
Italy,  like  those  of  St.  Louis  in  Asia, 


*  “  The  good  King  Louis  XIJ.,”  says  a  French 
writer,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  totally  altered  his 
manner  of  living.  Whereas  he  formerly  dined  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  now  did  not  dine 
till  noon.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  bed 
at  six  in  the  evening,  and  he  now  sat  up  till  mid¬ 
night.”  (Hist,  de  Chev.  Bayard.)  Louis  was  in 
his  54th  year  when  he  forgot,  in  the  arms  of  his 
young  wife,  his  habits  of  frugality  and  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  in  three 
months  after  his  marriage. 
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produced  the  greatest  benefits  to  gas- 
trology. 

This  monarch,  by  his  expedition  to 
Pavia,  where  he  lost  every  thing  but 
his  honour*  and  his  appetite,  drew 
at  the  same  time  some  advantage  from 
his  residence  in  Italy,  where  alimen¬ 
tary  science  and  the  other  arts  had 
been  encouraged  and  remunerated  by 
the  Medici  family.  Leo  X.  and  his 
successors  on  the  papal  tnrone  made 
considerable  progress m  cu  linary refine¬ 
ment  *.  and  it  happened  that  biancis, 
flavin0*  once  tasted  a  call  at  the  table 
of  the  pontif  which  had  been  fatted 
upon  milk,  would  never  after  eat  of 
any  other  kind  of  veal.  the  Xor- 

^  Francis,  after  tne  unfortunate  Faille  of  I  avia, 
•wrote  to  bis  mother  the  following  short  bat  ex¬ 
pressive  letter : — 

««  All  is  lost  but  honour.” 
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mans,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  his 
taste,  reared  their  calves  entirely  upon 
milk,  till  they  were  six,  nine,  and 
even  twelve  months  old.  By  these 
means  they  made  those  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris  and  Pontoise  full  as 
pontifical  and  ecclesiastical  as  those 
in  the  environs  of  Rome  and  Sarento. 
After  the  example  of  the  Normans, 
the  Flemands,  under  the  auspices  of 
Cardinal  Lpuis  de  Bourbon,  fattened 
sheep  also  to  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  had  the  honor  of  being  in¬ 
vited  to  the  table  of  this  illustrious 
gastrophilist  of  the  red  hat. 

Of  all  the  exquisite  fruits  that  Italy 
offered  to  the  notice  of  Francis,  the 
orange  was  the  only  one  from  which 
he  abstained,  and  this  under  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  Charles  VIII.  owed  his 
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death  to  one.  Every  time,  therefore, 
that  this  fruit  was  presented  to  him, 
he  put  it  back,  saying  he  disliked  its 
smell.  The  Chancellor  Du  Prat,  who 
unquestionably  liked  eating  as  well  as 
his  master,  but  with  less  delicacy  of 
taste,  shewed  at  this  time  a  great  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  young  offspring  of  those 
patiently  laboring ,  and  too  often  be¬ 
labored  gentry  with  long  ears.  As, 
at  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  and  Roman  culinary  science,  the 
first  minister  of  Augustus  regaled 
upon  the  desh  of  asses  :  so  also  the 
minister  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  period  which  restored  the 
French  language  to  its  purity,  and  the 
French  kitchen  to  its  excellence,  dis¬ 
played  the  same  taste!!  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  however,  there  was  an  essen- 
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tial  difference.  Mecaenas  made  not 
only  his  led  captains *  regale  upon  the 
young  Midas’s  of  the  plains,  but  like¬ 
wise  introduced  them  amongst  the 
grandees  of  Home  ;j*  whereas  Du  Prat 
could  not  persuade  the  most  obse¬ 
quious  of  his  parasites,  nor  even  the 
i  lowest  cierk  in  his  office,  to  touch  a 
!  dish,  however  admirably  dressed,  where 
any  suspicion  might  arise  that  it  con¬ 
tained  but  the  tip  of  that  animal's  ear, 
the  abundance  of  which  is  so  much 
the  object  of  admiration. 

Led  Captains  is  a  term  appiied  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  gentry  which  most  great  men  have  about 
them  hangers-on.  The  Romans  called  them 
“  umbrae.”  Quos  Mecaenas  abduxerat  umbras. 

Hor.  i.  ii.  1.  8. 

t  Piin3L  however,  tells  us,  that  after  the  de¬ 
mise  of  this  great  descendant  of  the  Etrurian 
kings,  the  Romans  had  not  sufficient  regard  for 
his  memory  to  continue  the  fare. 
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Compege,  a  cotemporary  author, 
has  inserted  in  his  Album  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  Francis  L:  and  we  ought  to 
regard  the  man  who  has  preserved  for 
posterity  these  precious  details  of  the 
Kina:  of  France  and  his  Chancellor,  as 
one  of  the  most  profound  gastrologians 
who  has  appeared  in  modern  history. 
In  comparison  with  him,  the  ancient 
Pliny  was  a  mere  child  in  the  science 
of  gastronomy,  and  Athenseus  is  totally 
eclipsed  by  him.  This  great  genius 
dedicated  his  work,  and  all  the  good 
things  in  it,  to  the  immortal  Chancellor 
de  P  Ho  pit  al,  as  a  man,  the  capacity 
of  whose  stomach  was  not  less  known 
to  him,  than  the  erudition  of  his  pa¬ 
late.  # 

*  Epist :  ad  Mich  :  Hosp.  Gall :  Cancell :  ubi 
elicit,  “  novi  enim  stomachum  ac  palatum  tuiim 
Siuditura.” 
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Pidoux,  a  very  ancient  magirolo- 
gical  artist,  flourished  also  at  this 
period,  and  together  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  author  just  mentioned,  must 
be  considered  as  the  brightest  gem  in 
the  crown  of  Francis.  Nor  let  any  one 
suppose  that  because  his  soups  got 
the  appellation  of  broths,  that  on  that 
account  they  bore  any  similitude  to 
those  of  the  Lacedemonians,  any  more 
than  the  modern  game  of  goose*  does 


*  The  antiquity  of  this  game  is  engraved  upon 
all  the  boards  that  are  used  for  playing,  where  it 
is  called  u  revived  from  the  Greeks.”  It  derives 
its  modern  name  of  goose  in  consideration  of  the 
great  estimation  in  which  those  birds  were  for¬ 
merly  held.  The  citizens  used  to  club  together 
in  picnic  fashion  to  regale  upon  them,  and  the 
person  who  won  at  the  game  had  his  share  ol  the 
dinner  scot  free.  It  is  a  game  of  which  children 
are  very  fond,  as  it  requires  little  address;  and 
affords  much  amusement 
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to  the  ancient  one,  because  it  is  called 
revived. 

A  king  who  conversed  familiarly 
with  his  subjects  at  table,  who  was 
surrounded  by  the  best  informed  men 
of  the  age,  and  who  besides  had  very 
enlarged  views  and  extensive  plans, 
could  not  fail  to  be  enlightened  on 
whatever  might  contribute  most  to 
the  benefit  of  his  people.  He  judged 
it,  therefore,  essential  to  treat  with  all 
due  distinction,  and  cherish  by  every 
kind  regard,  the  foster-mother  of  Ju¬ 
piter*  in  every  part  of  his  kingdom  ; 


*  The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  king 
of  the  gods  experienced  in  his  infancy  are  well 
known.  Saturn,  who,  like  a  great  buck  rabbit, 
had  a  passion  for  devouring  all  his  offspring, 
would  have  ate  up  the  young  Jupiter  also,  had  he 
not  been  concealed  from  his  search,  where  he  was 
suckled  by  a  sow3  and  fed  by  bees. 
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and  foster-mother  also  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  subjects. #  He 
made  on  her  behalf  the  counsellors 
of  the  king,  examiners  of  hog's 
tongues*  with  orders  also  to  search 
most  minutely  the  tongues  of  every 
one  that  was  the  least  suspected.  But 
nothing  impure  ever  found  its  way 
from  the  mouth  of  this  ancient  family; 
which  for  so  many  ages  occupied,  with¬ 
out  impediment,  and  without  compe¬ 
tition,  the  first  places  of  the  noble 
house  of  Adephagia.’j'  Since  the 
time  of  St.  Louis,  no  monarch  had 


*  There  is  no  animal  so  prolific  as  the  sow, 
and  in  many  countries  they  are  the  greatest  se¬ 
curity  against  famine.  Francis  was,  therefore, 
not  wanting  in  penetration  when  he  encouraged 
;  the  breed. 

f  Adephagia  was  worshipped  at  a  temple  in 
)  Sicily,  where  swine  were  sacrificed  pn  her  altars. 
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bad  a  kitchen  so  well  appointed,  or 
so  well  paid,  as  Francis  I.  None  had 
given  the  same  attention  to  their 
establishment,  or  had  entertained  in  so 
choice  a  manner.  Even  to  this  day 
posterity  has  not  ceased  to  talk  with 
rapture  of  the  feasts  which  he  made 
for  Charles  V.,  (who,  by  the  bye,  had 
not  entertained  him  with  the  best 
fare,)  as  well  as  those  with  which  he 
regaled  Henry  VIII., #  the  greatest  and 
the  fattest  glutton  of  his  a^e.  We 


*  Henry  VIII.  was  as  fond  of  drinking  as  eat¬ 
ing.  For  it  is  reported  that  in  the  l6th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  wine  d’Ay  was  so  much  esteemed,  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Pope  Leo  X.,  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.;  each  purchased  and 
cultivated  a  piece  «f  land  at  Ay,  where  they  kept 
their  distinct  vignerons,  and  made  their  own 
wines.  Melanges  tiroes  (Tune  grande — Bibl.  Tom. 
3.  p.  66. 
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still  delight  to  survey  the  field  of 
Ardres,  called  the  field  da  drap  d’ory 
on  account  of  its  magnificence;  where9 
in  company  with  the  King  of  England, 
he  cracked  many  a  bottle  of  excellent 
wine  :  and  we  cannot  but  applaud  the 
address  with  which  he  tripped  up  the 
heels  of  his  brother  monarch,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  wrestler  and  the 
best  two  bottle  man  of  his  kingdom.* 

*  Fleuranges  relates,  that  the  two  friendly 
monarchs,  after  witnessing  the  trials  of  strength 
and  skill  between  the  English  and  French  wrest¬ 
lers,  retired  to  a  tent  where  they  drank  freely. 
The  King  of  England  then  seized  the  King  of 
France  by  the  collar,  exclaiming  “  Brother,  3 
must  wrestle  with  you,”  and  attempted  to  trip 
up  his  heels,  but  the  King  of  Fiance,  being  very 
expert,  twisted  him  round  and  laid  him  on  his 
back.  Henry  would  have  renewed  the  contest, 
but  was  prevented. 
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From  the  period  of  Francis  I.,  one 
may  affirm  that  the  throne  of  France 
was  always  filled  with  kings  renown¬ 
ed  for  their  attachment  to  those  little 
delicate  morsels ,  which  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  some  counterpoise  to  the 
heavy  cares  which  are  the  inseparable 
concomitants  of  a  crown. 

Catherine  of  Medicis  enriched  her 
suite  with  the  most  distinguished  cu¬ 
linary  artists,  but  amongst  them  were 
found  some  corrupters  of  taste  who 
ran  down  the  Italian  kitchen.  Her 
officers  were  the  first  who  g^ave  the 
Parisians  a  taste  for  the  Ptossolis.'^ 


*  It  was  about  the  year  1533  that  the  Italians 
who  accompanied  Catherine  of  Medicis  into 
France  introduced  the  Rossoli.  Its  name  appears 
to  he  derived  from  Ros  soils ,  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  principally  distilled — v.  Hist,  de  la 
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The  Hippocras,* *  proud  of  its  auts- 
quity,  and  which  hitherto  had  never 


vie  privee  ties  Franc,  et  Mel.  d’une  Grande  Bibl. 
This  liqueur  (like  Noyeau  in  Martinique)  is 
made  good  no  where  but  in  Italy. 

*  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  spices 
into  France,  they  found  their  way  into  wine, 
together  with  sugar,  which  came  partially  into 
•use  about  the  same  time.  It  was  upon  mixtures 
of  this  kind  that  the  hippocras  was  founded,  and 
was  named  in  honour  of  Hippocrates,  who  mere¬ 
ly  added  honey  and  cinnamon  to  wine.  But  it 
owed  its  modern  distinction  to  Alexis,  a  Pied¬ 
montese,  who  made  it  according1  to  the  following 
recipe  : — Cinnamon  one  oz. 

Ginger  two  drachms. 

i 

Cloves  two  penny  weights. 

Nutmeg  and  gal  an  gal  one  penny  weight 
of  each. 

These  must  be  well  pounded  together,  and  in¬ 
fused  in  a  pint  of  red  or  white  wine,  and  another 
pint  of  vin  de  malvoisio  :  a  pound  of  the  best 
sugar  should  then  be  added.  These  are  the  quan- 

G 
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found  any  liquors  that  had  ventured 
to  dispute  precedence  with  it,  opposed 
the  most  noble  resistance  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Italy;  and  Louis  XI W 
afterwards  shewed  himself  its  zealous 
defender. 

Henry  IT.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry 
III.,  according  to  the  expression  of  a 
cotemporary,  had  “  leur  Marmitte 
tantot  haute ,  tantbt  Basse  — some¬ 
times  their  pot  boiling ,  and  at  other 
times  scarcely  boiling  at  all .  We 
will  therefore  pass  by  in  silence  this 
unfruitful  epoch.  It  would  be  waste 
of  words  to  open  our  mouths  upon  a 

tilies  for  making  a  quart  of  the  liquor.  Louis 
XIV.  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  the  city  of  Paris 
made  him  a  present  every  year  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  bottles.  A  whole  pipe  of  the  Hip- 
pocras  was  provided  for  the  famous  feast  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Neville,  in  14G6.— Vide  Forme  of  Cury, 
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subject  where  we  should  find  nothing 
worth  opening  them  for.  Let  us 
then  proceed  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
who  was  long  before  he  had  a 
kitchen  of  any  repute.  This  monarch, 
W'ho  wished  that  no  Frenchman  should 
be  without  his  ponlet  au  pot,  at  least 
once  a  week,  had,  how'ever,  something 
better  than  a  poulet  au  pot  every  day 
himself.;  and  his  good  wine  of  Surene 
was  Only  by  way  of  pleasantry,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  beverage. 

The  Parisians  long  preserved  the 
poor  diet  to  which  he  reduced  them  ; 
and  the  artists  of  the  kitchen  were 
years  before  they  could  pardon  him 
lor  carrrying  off'  from  his  sister,  Ton- 
quet  la  Varenne,  who  disgustingly 
preferred  Vemploi  d’ ami  da  Prince  to 

that  of  being  the  cook  of  an  amiable 
Pri  ncess, 

Q  % 
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Great  were  the  difficulties  which 
Henry  IV.  had  to  encounter  1  (as  one 
may  see  in  the  history  of  France  ;) 
vast  were  the  projects  which  he  had 
to  accomplish  before  he  could  acquire 
the  title  of  Great,  and  was  enabled  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies  1 

Whilst  he  continued  to  be  a  Hugo- 
not,  he  and  his  followers  were  often 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  became  a  good  Christian, 
he  exerted  himself  more  to  enable  his 
subjects  to  put  the  pot  upon  their 
fires,  than  to  put  it  upon  his  own .  He 
was  constantly  dancing  about  with  his 
minister  Sully,  from  the  kitchen  to> 
the  scullery,  from  the  cellar  to  the; 
garret ,  and  from  the  housekeeper  s  room 
to  the  butler  s  pantry,  to  see  that! 
every  thing  was  well  arranged  through- 
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out  his  dominions.  One  day,  having 
passed  some  laws  respecting  those  who 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  vi¬ 
negar,  and  who  interfered  with  th6 
compositors  of  sauces,  he  immediately 
founded  that  interesting  corporation 
of  shopkeepers  in  the  city  and  fau» 
bourgs  of  Paris. 

This  monarch  closed  the  sixteenth 
century  by  renewing  the  statutes  re¬ 
specting  the  chiefs  of  the  kitchen,  the 
cooks,  the  cup-bearers,  the  confec¬ 
tioners,  the  pastry-bakers,  cake-makers, 
and  wafer-rollers,  and  began  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  by  establishing  a  guard 
to  watch  lest  his  gardeners  used  hogds 
dung  or  the  sweepings  of  Paris  to 
manure  his  grounds.  He  encouraged 
Bernard  de  Palissy  to  improve  the 
parterre  ;  and  he  employed  Olivier  de 
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Sorre,  the  most  celebrated  men  of  bis 
day,  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries  with  twenty  thousand  feet 
of  wall. 

The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  only  just 
deviated  enough  from  the  cookery  of 
Louis  XML,  to  prevent  himself  from 
dying  of  hunger.  Mazarin  kept  Louis 
XIV.  upon  short  commons  during  his 
minority,  but  the  great  monarch  made 
up  for  it  pretty  handsomely  after* 
wards  ;  for  the  public  feasts  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign  were  in  a  style 
©f  splendour  and  magnificence  which 
has  never  been  surpassed.  1  he 
warmest  partisans  of  those  luxuries 
introduced  bv  this  Prince,  soon,  howr- 
ever,  began  to  shew  some  degree  of 
coldness  in  their  attachments  ;  as  ices 
now  for  the  first  t  rue  made  their 
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appearance, #  When  this  gallant 
monarch  ordered  particular  feasts,  as 
it  was  rather  his  object  to  make  him¬ 
self  beloved  than  admired,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  combine  in  them  every  thing 
the  most  delicate  and  distinguished 
that  the  kitchen  could  afford. 

If  the  banquets  of  Louis  XV. \ 

*  It  was  towards  the  end  ot  the  year  1660* 
that  Procope  Souteaux ,  a  Florentine,  introduced 
the  use  of  ices  at  Paris. 

f  The  Parisians  erected  in  a  square  that  bore 
the  monarch’s  name,  a  beautiful  statue  of  Louis 
,XV.  on  horseback,  supported  by  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  virtues:  it  was  executed  by  Bouchard  m, 
and  destroyed  during  those  scenes  of  revolutionary 
borro  s  which  took  place  in  the  years  17  )5  and  4.  ' 
This  statue  produced  the  following  severe  epir 
gram  upon  the  king  and  Bouchardon. 

■9  *  •  *•  t 

Bouchardon  est  un  animal, 

Et  son  ouvrage  fait  piti£, 

II  met  le  vice  a,  cheval 
Et  les  quaties  virtues  a  pied* 
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did  not  equal  in  splendour  those  of  his 
predecessor,  the  little  suppers  of  Louis 
the  Beloved ,  however,  surpassed  in  re¬ 
finement  those  of  Louis  the  Great . 
An  a°:e  of  heroes  has  never  failed  to  be 
an  age  of  artists  :  that  of  Louis  XI YL 
and  Louis  XV.  produced  as  many  of 
the  one  as  the  other.  Under  these 
two  kingrs  the  alimentary  art  was  car- 
ried  to  a  point  of  perfection  hitherto 
unknown  to  moderns  :  and  the  magi- 
rologists  of  France  shewed  themselves 
worthy  to  dispute  the  palm  with  those 
of  the  ancients.  Amongst  the  most 
celebrated  to  whom  the  pen  of  the 
historian  has  sdven  immortality  for 
their  learned  works,  but  whose  name 
the  modesty  of  the  author  has  con¬ 
cealed,  we  must  distinguish  the  cook 
of  Pierre  de  la  Varonne.  This  French 
artist  studied  with  considerable  sue- 
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cess, and  like  another  Newton,  establish¬ 
ed  a  system  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  ages,  and  confirmed  to  posterity  the 
true  French  cookery,  whose  laws  are 
to  this  day  universally  received,  ad¬ 
mired,  and  imitated.  Pierre  de  Lune 
attempted  in  vain  to  eclipse  by  his 
Nouveau  Cuisinier,  (New  Cook)  the 
productions  of  his  predecessor,  but  he 
had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
Pierre.  L.  S.  R.  in  his  66  Art  how  to 
entertain/’  reproached  Varenne  most 
bitterly  for  his  Gigot  au  Laurier ,  in¬ 
vented  at  a  period  of  successive  con¬ 
quests,  when  nothing  would  go  down 
in  France  but  what  was  laurelled. 
We  find  appearing  at  different  periods 
Le  Patissier  Frangois ,  Le  Cuisinier 
methodiqae ,  Le  Maitre  d’ Hotel  Cui¬ 
sinier L'  Ecole  parfaite  des  Officiers 
de  Bouche ,  et  Le  Cuisinier  royal \  et 
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bourgeois ,  of  Massialot,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Voltaire,  was  not  of  the  golden 
age,  when  mankind  were  fed  on  acorns. 
Le  Cuisinier  moderne ,  that  which  still 


exists  by  Vincent  de  la 


cook  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  *  Le  Cuisinier 

Gascon ,  (where  every  thing  is  not 
seasoned  with  garlic  ;)  Le  Cuisinier 
fa  mi  Her ,  (for  once  common  ;)  Le  Cui - 


*  The  English  have  translated  this  work,  as 
indeed  most  of  the  other  celebrated  works  of  the 
French  kitchen,  but  often  under  different  names, 
and  without  acknowledging  their  authorities.  As 
it  is  but  common  justice  that  every  country 
should  have  the  merit  which  is  its  due,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  restore  to  France  h  t  proper  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  recover  for  her  artists  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  those  divine  delicacies,  of  which  the 
piag  iarists  of  other  countries  would  so  unfairly 
4ep.ive  her* 
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sinter  par  fait  de  Men  on  ;  Le  Cuisinier 
ins truit,  (sometimes  learned  ;)  also  of 
Menon  as  well  as  Le  Manuel  des  Offi- 
ciers  de  Bouche.  La  Science  du 
maitre  d*hotel  Cuisinier,  Les  soupies 
de  la  cour ,  La  Cuisine  d'office  de 
sante,  La  Cuisinier e  Bourgoise ,*  and 
JAAlmanach  de  Cuisine,  (strangled  in 
its  birth  ;)  Les  dons  de  Comm  of  the 
Sieur  Marin ,  given  to  the  public  at 

no  small  price,  together  with  the  Ga~ 

* 

brie l  Anne  Mennier  de  Querlon ,  (a 
most  happy  combination  ;)  La  maison 
reglee  d’ Audiger,  better  named  Mai¬ 
son  economique  ;  La  maison  nistiquer 
grande  et  petite ,  (always  rustic,  cer¬ 
tainly;)  Le  Manege  des  changes  of  the 
Sieur  Liger ,  (a  work  by  no  means 


*  This  work  also  was  translated  into  Italian 
Mnder  the  title  of  Cuoco  Pietnontisea 
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tiger  ; )  he  Diclionnaire  des  Aliments 
de  M.  C.  I),  chief  of  the  kitchen  of 
#  %  (in  which,  by  the  bye,  there 

is  as  much  about  drinking  as  eating  ;) 
he  Manuel  Alimentaire  de  Buchotz , 
(with  which  it  would  be  difficult  tohave 
a  good  digestion  ;)  La  Cuisine  et  Pat - 
tisserie  de  Santi,  by  an  officer  of  health, 
Jour  dan  de  Cointre  ;  he  Dictionnaire 
portatif  de  Cuisine  d*  office  de  distilla¬ 
tion,  Sfc.  The  confectionary  art  boasted 
of  her  own  men  of  science,  so  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  the  business,  that  in 
attempting  to  follow  them  we  should 
be  obliged  to  exhaust  an  ocean  of 
sweets — he  Traite  des  Confitures , 
published  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  soon  buried  in  oblivion  by 
Pierre  Masson ,  who  gloriously  open¬ 
ed  the  18th  with  his  Par  fait  Limona - 
dler.  Jean  Goulin,  armed  with  his 
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conjissenr  Royal,  quickly  dashed  to 
the  ground  the  imperfect  edifice  of 
Masson ,  and  shivered  it  to  pieces  like 
a  wafer .  Gilliers  and  his  C annum - 
liste  sweetened  the  residence  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  at  Nancy,  and  it  only 
required  the  two  Encyclopedias, 
AJphabetique,  and  Methodique,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Dubuissons , 
Macky ,  and  Machet ,  to  prevent  him 
from  appearing  in  the  capital  of  the 
gormandizing  world.  If  the  progress 
of  iEnology*  was  slower  than  that  of 
cookery  and  confectionary,  its  success, 
however,  was  not  less  brilliant.  No 
sooner  had  it  mounted  the  bidet *)*  and 


*  The  science  of  wines. 

|  The  Bidet  and  the  Rosier  were  names  suc¬ 
cessively  given  to  wine  coolers  in  France.  iEno- 
logy  in  England  is  now  in  a  very  advanced  state 
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the  rosier ,  but  it  proceeded  at  its  ease* 
and  had  its  path  strewed  with  roses, 
w  here  it  had  been  be  ore  choked  w  ith 
thorns  ;  and  through  which  Gohorry , 
Paulmier,  and  Mysonnier ,  had  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  open  an  honorable 
passage.  One  cannot  deny  that  BouU 
lay ,  Herbert ,  Colas ,  Bridette ,  jBar- 
haret ,  Beguillet ,  M au-pin ,  and,  lastly, 
Chaptal ,  and  others,  have  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  glory  of  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  gastrological  science. 

Whilst  alimentary  literature  took 
this  high  flight  in  France,  neigh- 


©f  perfection.  We  ha-e  coolers,  Montief 
glasses,  and  Ravensworth  decanters,  bearing  ;  he 
names  of  those  nobh  men  who  have  attended  to 
their  wines.  We  have  also  the  urgyle  for  gravy, 
and  the  little  sandwich ,  a  monument  “  are 
perennius”  ot  the  em.nent  gastrophilist  whose 
skill  and  ingenuity  it  records. 
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bouring  nations  burned  with  ambi¬ 
tious  desire  to  mount  with  the  same 
lofty  wing  :  but  their  efforts  were  not 
erowned  with  full  success.  Amongst 
those  men  whose  pens  enlightened  the 
understandings,  and  whose  pastry  de¬ 
lighted  the  palates  of  their  country¬ 
men,  who  sought  to  inspire  the  people 
of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  with  a  proper  taste  lor  good 
living,  we  must  notice,  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Riffi,  Egelnojf\ 
Bumpolt ,  Anne  Weckerin ,  Carrie k~ 
ters ,  Bekonston ,  Tursten ,  and  since 
that  period,  Sachfstedser ,  Suzanna 
Egenin ,  Sietten ,  Stalk ,  Burg  hart , 
Livffi ,  Paul  Iverson ,  and  Holdings . 
Amongst  the  English  also,  (who  were 
the  great  rivals  of  the  French  in  every 
thing,  and  quickly  trod  upon  and 
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tripped  up  their  heels ,  whether  pur¬ 
suing  them  over  the  field  of  Mars ,  or 
reveiling  at  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,) 
an  innumeral  le  host  of  heroes  and 
heroines  offer  themselves  to  notice  ; 
who  alternately  handled  the  pen,  and 
rolled  the  paste  ;  who  coos*  crated  the 
studies  of  the  night  to  inspire  their 
countrymen  with  an  elegant  taste  ;  and 
the  labours  of  the  dav  to  exhibit  some- 
thing  more  refined  than  beefsteaks 
and  mutton-chops,  greasy  surloins 
and  leaden  plumb  puddings.* 

*  In  speaking  thus  ot  the  old  English  fare,  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  hold  up  these  solidiiics  to 
contempt :  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  inclined  to 
congratulate  such  of  our  countrymen  as  can  still 
afford  to  make  them  a  part  of  their  Sunday's  ban- 
quet :  but  the  justice  of  the  historian  must  not  bt 
biassed  by  national  partialities. 
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Were,  indeed,  all  the  English  magi- 
rologists  who  have  appeared  in  the 
last  two  centuries  to  be  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  even  the  accumulated 
host  which  the  continent  could  mus¬ 
ter  for  ten  ages  past  would  be  obliged 
to  fly  before  so  vast  an  army.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  blame  many  who 
have  concealed  their  names,  and  with¬ 
held  from  us  the  honour  of  recording 
them  amongst  the  gastrophilanthropists 
of  the  present  age.  Pardon  me,  then, 
ye  divine  pillars  of  the  church,  and 
ye  counsellors  of  the  monarch,  if  your 
great  modesty  prevents  my  giving  to 
posterity  your  illustrious  labours,  and 
recording  those  who  have,  at  the 
smoaking  delicacies  of  a  bishop’s  ta¬ 
ble  or  a  city  feast,  composed  recipes 
for  parish  broths ,  and  rice  soups,  have, 
in  the  plenitude  of  alimentary  hap- 
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pi  ness,  still  remem  bered  the  poor  /# 
But  amongst  the  number  of  gastrolo- 
gical  editors,  the  name  of  Samuel 
Fegge  comes  to  us  as  a  man  whose 
apotheosis  all  the  English  antiquarian 
gastrophi  lists  unite  to  celebrate. 
The  j-  preface  which  this  divine  ma- 


*  England  is  a  country,  more  than  any  other* 
where  'he  noblemen  and  gentry  attend  to  the 
condition  of  th  poor;  and  bishops  and  preben¬ 
daries  ha\e  inv*  nted  cheap  souj.s,  and  ladies  and 
ladies  maids,  have  cooked  them.  But  if  ve  may 
judge  from  the  poor’s  rate  in  1  ngiand,  it  should 
se.  in,  that  all  this  feeding  only  feeds  the  evil. 
The  cold  system  of  Mai  thus  can  have  no  chance 
with  the  warm  soups  of  these  eminent  divines. 
I.*  f  us  hop  ,  however,  that  i he  ABC  o'  Dr. 
Eeil  and  Lancaster,  may  aid  the  geneial  cause* 
and  that  the  mental  feast  may  ultimately  procure 
a  orporeal  one,  without  having  recourse  to 
parish  soups  and  other  philanthropic  fooleries, 
f  The  title  of  the  book  which  Dr.  Pegg& 
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girologieal  editor  gives  us  to  the  little 
dispensary  of  the  culinary  laboratory 
of  Kichard  II.,  is  a  fountain  of  gastro- 
logical  science.  The  learned  writer 
commences,  as  he  terms  it,  ab  ovo  ; 
nor  is  his  egg  long  in  hatching,  for, 
with  a  profundity  of  thought  which 
we  cannot  too  much  admire,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  was  unquestionably  in 
autumn  when  man  was  originally 
created.  That  it  is  agreeable  to  our 
notions  of  divine  benevolence,  con¬ 
sistent  with  every  idea  that  we  can 
form  of  God’s  providence,  that  our 


edited  is,  “The  form**  of  Cury.”  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  cury  was  a  branch  of  medicine 
as  well  as  of  culinary  ait.  It  is  derived  from 
“  curare which  signifies  in  Latin  either  to 
heal,  or  to  dress  victuals.  This  instructive  itri  j 
work,  which  contains  190  recipes,  was  compiled 
about  the  year  13-90,  by  the  co  oks  of  lticnaid  L 
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first  parents  should  have  been  placed 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  when  every 
bough  was  bending  with  its  golden 
weight,  and  every  grove  presenting  a 
rich  repast  for  their  support.*  How 
otherwise,  asks  this  subtle  reasoner, 
could  they  have  sustained  life  ?  they 
must  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
famine.  Our  gastrological  writer  hav- 


*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  authors 
view  the  same  thing  in  different  lights.  Samuel 
Pegge,  whose  mind  was  wrapped  up  in  gasti  ologi- 
cal  subjects,  sees  nothing  but  the  feasts  of  autumn 
as  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  creation. 
While  Virgil,  hurried  away  by  the  beauties  of 
Spring ,  concludes  that  that  season  alone  hailed 
the  infant  earth. 

Non  alios  prima  crescentis  origine  mundi 
Illuxisse  dies,  aliumve  habuisse  tenorem 
Cr  diderim,  vei  lllud  erat,  ver  magnus  age  bat 
Orbis,  &c .—~Virg.  Geo . 
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mg  fully  satisfied  himself  on  this  simple 
point,  and,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time, 
all  his  readers,  does  not  stop  long  in 
Paradise. #  He  makes  no  comment 
upon  the  aliments  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  :  he  steps  over  the  wide  waste 
of  waters,  without  throwing  any  light 
upon  the  diet  of  the  ark,  or  satisfying 
us  whether  hard  biscuit  and  pickled 
pork  made  a  part  of  their  naval  stores  ; 
he  passes  with  rapidity  through  Lydia 
— posts  through  Greece — barely  takes 
breath  at  Rome  to  pay  a  visit  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  Apicius— and  arrives  at 
once  plump  in  England.  Here,  after 
a  short  but  energetic  lamentation  over 
the  diet  of  our  ancestors  during  the 


*  Although  he  begins  ah  ovo,  he  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  ad  mala.  He  throws  no  light  on  the  mala 
mania ,  or  mad  gastrophilism  of  our  first  mother. 
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age  of  their  idolatry,*  he  launches 
forth  in  their  praise,  and  congratulates 
both  them  and  his  country  for  having 
received  King  Gormandus*|*  with  open 
arms  ;  and  he  highly  extols  the  Great 
Alfred  for  having  brought  back  so 
powerful  a  monarch  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  J  With  a  zeal  truly  reli¬ 
gious,  Dr.  Pegge  observes,  that  the 


*  Dr.  Pegge  cites  Strabo  and  Caesar  for  his  au¬ 
thorities. 

f  Gormandus,  or  Gormon,  was  a  Danish  king: 
his  capabilities  of  appetite  were  such,  that  gluttons 
got  from  him  the  appellation  of  Gormands. — 
(Drake.  Ebor.)  vide  Fawkes’s  Chronology  for  this 
king,  epoch.  3,  Table  65.  This  book  cannot  be 
referred  to  without  admiring  its  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment  :  but  every  thing  is  well  arranged  at  Farn * 
ley  Hall , 

X  King  Alfred  persuaded  Gorman  to  be  chris¬ 
tened,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Athelstane. 
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Britons  found  no  difficulty  in  blending 
with  their  conquerors,  and  conforming 
to  the  manners  of  the  Normans  in 
every  thing  but  their  temperance ; 
telling  us  that  in  this  point  they  won 
over  their  masters  to  their  own  habits 
of  immoderate  eating  and  drinking; 
and  as  Lord  Lyttleton,  I  believe,  ob¬ 
serves,  with  an  address  we  cannot  but 
admire,  that  the  conquered  thus  re- 
;  conquered  their  conquerors.  How 
I  could  this  writer  have  possibly  said 
with  more  delicacy  or  more  refinement 
i  of  language,  that  our  British  ancestors 
i  were  by  nature  theogastrophilists  from 
i  time  immemorial  ?  or  that  the  climate 
I  of  England  is  one  where  gastronomy 
l  might  be  expected  to  rise  with  un- 
I  paralleled  vigour  and  splendid  luxu- 
i  tiance  ?  Whilst,  however,  he  conveys 
j  thus  much  in  the  praise  of  the  BritonSj 
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he  by  no  means  refuses  to  do  strict 
justice  to  the  Norman  kitchen,  and 
their  well  founded  aversion  to  great 
half  roasted  pieces  of  meat.  Nor  does 
he  attempt  to  suppress,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  had  nearly  broken  his 
favorite’s  jaw  for  serving  him  with  a 
crane  swimming  in  its  blood.’"  After 
eulogizing  the  Norman  dynasty,  Dr. 
Pegge  further  tells  us,  that  it  ceased 
only  by  a  great  debauch  upon  the 
high  seas,*j*  and  a  noble  and  royal  in- 


*  The  name  of  this  favourite,  who  thus  dange¬ 
rously  excited  his  master’s  irascibility,  was  Fitz 
Osborne.  Had  the  blow  not  been  dexterously 
warded  off  by  the  King’s  clapifer ,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  the  poor  favourite  would  unques¬ 
tionably  never  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  grinders  again. 

f  The  eldest  son  of  Henry  I.  and  his  two  bro¬ 
thers,  were  all  drowned  in  a  gale  of  wind  in 
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digestion  of  lampreys  ;  a  glorious  re¬ 
gicide  which  has  immortalized  the 
lampreys  of  Lyons. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
Norman  kings  or  those  of  the  dynasty 
that  succeeded  maintained  the  best 
table,  and  laid  the  most  covers. 

Richard  II.  fed  daily  ten  thousand 
people.  But  all  these  sink  into  in- 
|  significance  before  the  establishment 
of  Cassibelan,* *  who  on  one  occasion 

crossing  from  France.  They  had  sacrificed  so 
largely  to  Bacchus,  that  they  were  unable  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  ship,  and  thus  became  a  sacrifice  them* 
selves  to  Neptune. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  king  and  Lud,  (vide 
Nig.  lib.  Edw.  6 ,)  entitled  “  Ordinances  and  Re« 
gulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold,  &c.”  Cassibelan  or  Cassibelanus  was  one  of 
the  most  able  chiefs  that  opposed  the  invasion  of 
Caesar,  and  combated  his  passage  of  the  Thames,* 

:  (Caes,  be’L  Gab) 

H 
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we  are  told  had  forty  thousand  beeves, 
an  h u  ndred  thou  sand  sh  eep ,  t  h  i  rty  t  h  o  u  - 
sand  bucks  and  other  deer,  besides 
hares,  rabbits,  fowls,  and  all  kinds  of 
game,  served  up  at  a  single  banquet. 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  table  served  with 
more  profusion  than  that  of  king  Lud, 
which  was  covered  with  smoaking  de¬ 
licacies  every  day  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  seven  at  night.  Or  where 
shall  we  find  a  Prince  of  these  dy¬ 
nasties  to  compare  with  Hardi  Canute* 
in  his  Bacchic  Martyrdom,  who  never 
flinched  his  glass  till  he  fell  gloriously 
under  the  table,  and  Lay  in  a  state  of 


*  Hardie  Canute,  sometimes  Horda  Canut,  or 
Knut,  u  hard  knot” — v.  Fawkes’s  Chronology. — 
This  king  was  the  first  who  established  four  regu¬ 
larly  served  meals  a  day,  he  only  reigned  about.'] 
two  years,  and  died  of  a  drunken  bout  at  Lam¬ 
beth.— (Lib.  Nig.  dom.  Ed.  4.) 
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insensibility  and  prostration,  till  he  was 

borne  away  hors  de  combat— never  to 
fight  again. 

Nor  can  I  quit  this  subject  of  our 
gastrological  authors  without  pleading 
for  pardon  before  the  manes  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  I  ercy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,*  for 
having  omitted  to  do  him  justice 
amongst  the  writers  in  this  noble 
science.  If  any  thing  can  excuse  me 
for  an  apparent  neglect,  it  must  be  that 
tins  divine  Magirologist  has  confined 

*  The  manuscript  of  the  book  which  Dr  Percy 
edited  was  written  in  the  year  1512,  and  bore  the 
titie  of  “  P.egulations  and  the  Establishment  of 
the  Household  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  &c.  The  work  has  al¬ 
ways  been  held  in  great  estimation,  and  referred 
to  on  all  subjects  of  ancient  gastrology.  It  was 
re-printed  in  London,  in  1770,  * 
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his  accounts  to  the  dishes  that  were 
served,  and  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
sauces  with  which  they  were  flavour¬ 
ed.  For  of  what  moment  is  it  to  us  to 
know  that  our  ancestors  fed  on  birds 
and  beasts,  unless  we  are  told  by  what 
means  they  were  made  inviting  to  the 
palate,  and  salubrious  to  the  stomach  ? 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  English  are  a  most  thinking  nation , 
so  they  seem  to  have  thought  twice  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  induced  to  change 
the  diet  of  their  ancestors,  and  allow 
foreign  artists  to  settle  amongst  them  ; 
but  Theogastrophilism  has  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  artist  of  France  has  es¬ 
tablished  his  empire  in  the  British 
Isles. 

In  the  first  yean  of  Henry  VIII. 
neither  cabbage*  carrots*  nor  any  eseu« 
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lent*  root  grew  in  England  ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  queen  Catherine 
could  not  even  have  a  sallad  for  her  din¬ 
ner  till  her  royal  husband  had  imported 
a  gardener  from  the  pays  6as.*|*  Arti¬ 
chokes,  apricots,  and  plumbs  appeared 
also  about  the  same  time.  Nor  till 


*  Potatoes,  the  great  support  of  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  were  not  known  at  this  period. 
They  weie  first  introduced  into  Ireland  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  were  said  to  be  brought  by  a 
Captain  Hawkins  from  Sante  F£.  Mr.  Cobbett, 
who  often  abuses  things  that  are  good,  has  lately 
brand  d  the  potatoe  with  the  appellation  of  the 
u  root  of  misery  ” 

f  Horticulture  had  been  very  little  attended  to 
n  England  at  this  period.  It  however  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  ra'  ks  and 
tortures  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  drove  the  gardeners 
of  the  low  countries  into  England  in  the  year 
3  5.67,  and  under  their  tuition  our  gardens  soon  ac¬ 
quired  great  disun  tion. 
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after  the  year  152 4  did  the  turkey# 
smoke  on  the  Christmas  board,  the 
carp  swim  in  claret,  or  hops*!'  ac^  to 
the  fragrance  of  strong  October . 

The  currant  was  only  brought  from 
the  Isle  of  Xanthe  in  1533,  and  the 


*  This  bird  so  much  admired  by  every  gastrophi- 
list  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  native  of  China,  by 
ethers  of  An  e»i  a.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this 
point  has  not  been  more  thoroughly  investigated. 
If  the  cocks  be  <  aponized  they  may  be  stuffed  to 
fifty  pounds  weight. 

f  Hops  were  much  cultivated  in  England  soon 
after  their  introduction.  Thomas  Tuffrr  a  lively 
poet  of  the  lbth  century,  who  published  several 
books  called  u  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,”  recommends  hop  planting  thus: 
u  The  Lop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt, 

“  It  strengthened  drink  and  it  savoureth  malt.” 
Notwithstanding  the  pariiaaty  of  the  English  for 
hops,  the  Italians  consider  them  as  poison,  and  call 
the  plant  catwa  erba . 
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Flemings  bestowed  the  cherry  on  os 
in  lo4Q.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
things  which  were  yet  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  English  kitchen,  artists 
found  the  means  of  committing  the 
most  glorious  regicide  known  in  the 
gastronomical  annals  of  their  history, 
a  history  by  no  means  deficient  in 
Ilegicidical  Martyrdom.  They  fed 
Henry  VIII.  to  such  an  enormous 
size,  that  he  might  literally  be  said  to 
have  died  of  kitchen  fat. 

His  successor  Edward  VI.,  al¬ 
though  of  tender  age,  shewed  a  most 
happy  disposition  for  good  eating  and 
drinking;  and  often  feelingly  lament¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  the 
king  of  a  people,  where  the  alimentary 
arts  were  so  little  advanced.  In  order 
to  cheer  his  young  mind  under  this 
weight  of  woe,  Henry  II.  sent  him  an 
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embassy  from  France,  composed  of  all 
the  most  scientific  gourmands,  that  his? 
kingdom  could  produce.  At  the  head 
of  them  was  the  Mareehal  deSt.  Andro, 
a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his 
talent  of  gustation,  and  who  was  ably 
seconded  in  this  gastrodiplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  by  La  Vielleville,  indisputably 
the  first  Gastronomist  of  his  age.  On 
their  arrival  at  London  they  opened  a 
table  of  such  exquisite  dainties  and 
such  delicate  meats,  all  brought  from 
France,  that  the  English  lords  turned 
up  their  eyes  with  astonishment,  and 
began  to  rail  at  their  own  climate  and 
soil  for  being  destitute  of  such  delight¬ 
ful  rarities.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
their  feelings,  when  we  learn  that  there 
were  constant  relays  of  twelve  horses 
each  stationed  along  the  roads  ;  where 
they  travelled  day  and  night,  loaded 
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^  with  every  thing  that  France  could 
produce  for  the  supply  of  the  ernbas- 
i  sador's  table.  But  that  which  is  the 
I  most  remarkable  in.  this  history,  and 
j  what  covers  with  immortal  glory  the 
j  artists  who  conducted  it,  is,  that  they 
»  so  managed  their  banquets,  that  neither 
beef,  mutton  nor  veal  ever  appeared, 
i  but  to  give  strength  to  their  soups,  and. 

I  flavour  to  their  sauces*. 

In  viewing  this  splendour  of  the  em- 
(  bassador,  there  is  no  intention  of  re- 
I  fleeting  upon  young  Edward's  ^hospi¬ 
tality.  He  did,  every  thing  in  his 
power  for  t h ei r en ter t ai n men  t .  His Mai- 
tres  d' hotels  had  brought  them  on  their 
arrival,  as  an  eye  witness  has  assured^ 
us,  such  substantial  fare,  that  the  least 
delicate  articles  served,  consisted  of 
water  fowl,  and  cycnets,  which  were 
instantaneously  sent  away  untouched. 

il.  d. 
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The  day  being  at  last  fixed  for  this 
famous  embassy  to  take  leave,  they  re¬ 
paired  to  court,  where  young  Edward 
appeared  like  an  angel  :  u  velut  inter 
ignes  Luna  minores,”  and  received 
them  with  angelic  smiles.  The  little 
monarch  inquired  anxiously  if  M.  de 
la  Vielleville  was  to  remain  in  London, 
and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  the  prince  seemed  sensibly 
touched  at  the  loss  of  so  perfect  a  gas- 
trophilist.  At  the  same  time  recover¬ 
ing  himself  he  requested  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  destined  to  remain 
at  his  court  might  be  introduced.  As 
the  minister  approached  him,  however, 
he  turned  suddenly  away,  and  began 
conversing  apart  with  Messrs.  Gye 
and  Vielleville,  saying  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  and  laughing,  “  You  will  bring 
me  into  disgrace  with  this  embassador, 
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for  not  finding  in  my  kingdom  the 
same  delicacies  as  in  France,  he  will 
pine  and  grow  thin.”  They  laughed 
heartily  at  the  prince’s  humour  on 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  see¬ 
ing  a  man  of  uncommon  height,  bulk, 
and  obesity.  This  gentleman  was 
called,  Rene  de  Laval,  Seigneur  de 
Bois  Dauphin.  His  size  and  corpu¬ 
lence  were  such,  that  they  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  have  a  coach,  and 
he  was  the  first  Frenchman  who 
brought  that  description  of  carriage 
into  use.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1580  that  any  coach  was  seen  in 
England.  The  first  was  introduced  by 
Arundel,  and  was  drawn  by  two 
horses;  in  1619  Buckingham  drove 
six.  Elizabeth  appeared  at  her  public 
cereinopies  mounted  on  horseback  be¬ 
hind  her  chamberlain,  and  till  after  the 
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third  year  of  her  reign,  this  princess,  so 
magnificent  in  her  retinue,  so  nice  in 
the  adjustments  of  her  toilet,  and  so 
splendid  in  her  apparel,  (that  at  her 
death,  Henzner  tells  us,  3000  different 
dresses  were  found  in  her  wardrobe, 
all  of  which  had  adorned  her  person,) 
wore  nothing  but  cloth  stockings.* * 
Whatever  changes  the  fashions  of 
Elizabeth’s  court  might  undergo,  her 
table  underwent  none,  it  remained 
during  her  whole  reign  nearly  upon  the 
footing  thatshefoundit.  Knives j*  were, 


*  Mrs.  Montague,  who  was  tire-woman  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  first  presented  her  with  a  pair  of 
black  silk  stockings  in  1560;  and  she  was  so 
much  pleased  with  them,  that  after  that  she  never 
would  wear  cloth  any  more. 

*j-  Knives  were  first  used  in  London,  1 563,  under 
the  auspices  of  Thomas  Mathews  of  Fleet  Bridge. 
Sheffield  was, however,  famous  for  its  cutlery  in  the 
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however,  then  first  introduced.  A  pic¬ 
ture  which  Hollingshed  gives  of  the 


days  of  Chaucer.  So  late  as  just  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  there  were  many  tables  in- 
France  where  no  knives  were  laid  :  every  guest- 
was  obliged  to  furnish  his  own.  The  Revolution,, 
may  have  made  them  more  common,  as  during  its 
sanguinary  scenes  the  people  seemed  tolerably  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  them.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  forks  were  introduced  in  England  before  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Coryat  was  the  first  man  who 
exhibited  them,  for  which  he  got  the  name  of 
“  Furcifer.”  In  the  inventory,  however,  which 
Charles  V.  king  of  France  made  of  his  plate  in 
3  319,  a  fork  is  mentioned,  but  forks  were  not 
common,  even  in  that  country  at  his  period.  For 
many  years  after  they  were  generally  introduced 
they  had  only  two  prongs,  the  knife  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  broad  and  round  at  the  end,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  meat  and  gravy  to  the  mouth, 
a  practice  which  the  four  pronged  fork  has  totally 
exploded,  and  it  would  now  be  esteemed  such  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding,  that  rather  than  venture  it,  the 
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little  progress  which  thearts  had  made in 
the  preceding  generation,  is  too  strik¬ 
ing  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  There 
were  very  few  chimneys,  says  this 
writer,  in  the  large  towns.  The  fire 
was  generally  made  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way 
out  through  the  roof,  or  at  the  door  or 
window.  The  floors  were  made  of 
cement,  and  the  house  utensils  of 
wood.  The  inhabitants  slept  on  straw, 
and  a  faggot  made  their  pillow.  Wine 
was  only  to  be  got  at  the  apothecary’s 
shop,  where  it  was  sold  as  a  drug. 

After  such  a  view  of  the  state,  we 
can  form  no  favourable  opinion  of  the 

polished  gastrophilist  must  forego  his  gravy.  An 
improvement  however  might  be  effected  to  remedy 
this,  by  having  the  centre  of  the  four  pronged 
fork  entire,  and  a  little  hollowed,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  liquid  from  escaping. 
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alimentary  art.  We  accordingly  find 
that  when  Elizabeth  received  embas¬ 
sadors  from  France,  conscious  of  the 
inferiority  of  her  kitchen,  she  endea- 
vo li red  to  make  up  by  her  gracious 
manners  for  the  want  of  more  substan¬ 
tial  entertainment.  One  day*  when 
Messrs  de  Foix  and  de  Castellan  were 
dining-  at  her  table,  she  drank  to  the 
health  of  their  king  and  the  queen 
mother,  and  then  most  graciously  sent 
them  her  own  cup  that  they  might 
pledge  her.  She  at  another  time  pro¬ 
voked  Mons.  de  Sancy  to  a  piece  of 
very  singular  gallantry.  Luckily  she 
had  to  do  with  a  knight  of  as  much 
courtesy  as  intrepidity.  After  he  had 
been  pressing  her  with  very  much 
earnestness  to  espouse  Henry  IV. 


*  Mem,  past,  pour  scrvir  a  fhistoire  de  France. 
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a  Let  us  say  no  more,”  she  replied, 
on  that  subject,  my  Gendarme  (for 
by  that  appellation  she  always  spoke 
of  Henry)  is  not  a  man  for  me,  nor  am 
I  at  all  suited  to  him.  Not  that  T 
think  myself  by  any  means  incapable 
of  affording  a  husband  every  pleasure 
he  could  wish,  but  I  have  other  rea¬ 
sons,  &c/?*  She  at  the  same  time 
liftedrup  her  lower  garments  and  shew* 
ed  more  than  a  leg.  Sancy  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  impressed  an  enraptured 
kiss.  The  Queen  was  .angry  at  his 
presumption,  or  perhaps  feigned  to  be 
so  :  she  alleged  that  there  was  a  want 
of  respect  in  the  act.  The  dexterous 


■*  This  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
onnd  in  several  publications,  but  particularly  in, 
“  Les  Memoirs  Iiiatoriques  et  Poiitiques  d’Ameeoi 
de  la  Houssaye,  ton.  i.,  p.  78. 
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Knight,  however,  quickly  did  away  all 
appearance  of  displeasure  by  saying, 
€i  Pardon  me.  Madam,  but  if  my  master 
himself  had  been  here  he  would  have 
done  the  same.” 

Whilst  the  Queen  of  England  was 
thus  endeavouring  to  shine  before  her 
court,  and  with  unparalleled  effrontery 
i  shewed  that  which  ought  not  to  have 
!  been  shewn,  and  which  she,  if  she  had 
i  had  any  regard  for  herself,  ought  above 
most  women  to  have  concealed,*  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  not  less  attentive 
also  to  the  business  of  the  toilet,  but 

*  Elizabeih  was  not  very  young  at  this  time, 
and  that  she  had,  at  no  period  ot  her  life  any 
charms  of  person,  has.  been  generally  allowed, 
lie ntzner  relates,  that  when  he  saw  Queen  Eliza* 
beth  in  her  6/Tth  year,  she  wore  false  red  hair, 
and  her  bosom,  uncovered,  as  was  usual  with  all 
unmarried  women. 
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much  more  so  to  that  of  the  table., 
modestly  concealed  what  her  vanity 
might  have  induced  her  to  expose, 
without  any  offence  to  decency.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  she  shewed  too  much 
for  her  own  happiness,  or  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  with  whom  she  has  ' 
been  accused  of  having  had  nothing  to 
conceal. 

The  taste  of  Mary  Stewart  was 
highly  delicate,  notwithstanding  she 
owed  her  origin  to  a  race  somewhat 
rude  till  it  was  ennobled  by  the  table. # 
Reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  an  object 
of  general  admiration,  amidst  the  flat- 

*  The  genealogy  of  the  Stewarts  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  INI.  P„  pub¬ 
lished  in  1798  :  he  commences  with  Walter,  son 
of  Alan,  dapifer  of  the  King  of  Scotia  d,  in  the 
12th  century;  Mary,  therefore,  owed  her  name 
and  her  origin  to  the  table. 
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teries  and  caresses  of  a  court,  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  whatever  was  polish¬ 
ed  and  refined  in  Europe,  she  had  emi¬ 
nently  acquired  every  elegant  accom¬ 
plishment  and  every  female  grace.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  she  quitted 
"the  shores  of  France  with  such  deep 
regret,  and  shed  so  many  tears  at  leav¬ 
ing  the  gay  scenes  of  Parisian  mirth, 
and  the  animated  halls  of  festive  joy 
which  everyday  offered  for  her  amuse¬ 
ment.  What  a  contrast  did  the  ban¬ 
quets  of  her  native  country  exhibit  ! 
what  a  people  for  her  companions  !  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  disgust  she 
felt,  or  that  she  turned  away  with  hor¬ 
ror  from  the  crowdies  and  whisky  of 
Scotland,  to  the  inviting  patties  and 
rossolis  of  Italy.  The  man,  alas  l 
with  whom  she  thus  regaled,  was  bar- 
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barously  murdered  by  her  side;  and 
the  floor  of  her  chamber  stained  with 
his  blood,  whilst  in  social  converse, 
and  even  in  the  moment  of  actual 
meal. 

Twenty  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
twenty  years  of  affliction,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  severity  of  the  lesson, 
were  insufficient  to  correct  the  natural 
levity,  or  destroy  the  constitutional 
gaiety  of  her  temper  :  possessed  at  all 
times  of  vanity,  on  many  occasions  it 
supplied  the  place  of  courage  :  for  in 
the  chamber  of  mourning  she  could 
be  dissipated,  and  amidst  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  death,  she  could  become 
convivial.  The  end  of  Mary  Stewart 
celebrated  by  a  thousand  interesting 
circumstances,  offers  one  for  conside¬ 
ration  vrhich  shews  how  well  the  un- 
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i  fortunate  queen  was  versed  in  festival 
i  manners,  and  how  much  also  she  was 
their  slave. 

When  the  fatal  warrant  arrived,  and 
she  found  herself  at  last  condemned  to 
I  lose  her  head  upon  a  scaffold,  by  a 
rival  who  had  neither  her  beauty  nor 
i  her  address,  she  sat  down  at  table  with 
her  usual  complacency,  and  having 
finished  her  repast,  filled  her  cup  to 
the  brim,  and  with  a  voice  as  firm  as 
it  was  melodious,  exclaimed  in  an 
elevated  tone  : — •“  Here,  my  friends, 
is  to  the  last  moment,  that  when  it 
comes  my  heart  may  not  fail.”  She 
I  then  drank,  and  called  upon  her  at¬ 
tendants  to  pledge  her.  They,  ever 
|  ready  to  shew  their  obedience  and  af- 
!  faction,  went  on  their  knees,  and 
!  mingling  tears  with  their  wine,  drank 
to  their  mistress  u  Quis  talia.  fando 
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temperet  a  lacrymis  ?M  Who,  though 
they  feel  it  impossible  to  admire  the 
unhappy  Mary,  under  the  load  of  crime 
with  which  she  was,  perhaps,  but  too 
justly  charged,  can  yet  withhold  a  tear 
of  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  a  queen,  or  of 
pity  for  the  failings  of  a  woman  ?  It 
seems  to  have  been  her  principal  error, 
that  she  mistook  the  wayward  pas¬ 
sions  of  a  dehided  heart  for  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  a  refined  nature  ;  and  that 
yielding  to  the  soft  impulse  of  their 
dominion,  she  not  only  lost  sight  of 
every  principle  of  duty,  but  even  out¬ 
raged  every  feeling  of  humanity — Hei 
mihi  qualis  erat !  Such  was  Mary 
Stewart :  a  woman  formed  for  happi¬ 
ness  and  society  ;  who  infused  mirth 
and  festivity  into  all  around  her;  who 
began  life  with  so  many  blessings,  and 
who  lost  them  all  by  so  many  faults  ! 
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#  The  misfortunes  which  through 

O 

many  generations  overwhelmed  the 


*  The  illustrious  house  of  Stewart  furnishes  us 
with  a  melancholy  example  of  eleven  sovereigns 
in  succession  all  unfortunate.  Robert,  the  third  of 
his  name,  and  second  of  it  King  of  Scotland,  died 
of  grief  in  1 406,  at  seeing  his  son  a  prisoner  in 
England ;  and  this  son,  James  I.,  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  his  liberty  till  he  married,  18  yea/s  after¬ 
wards,  an  English  lady,  whose  fortune  paid  his 
ransom.  He  was  ultimately  assassinated  in  his 
bed,  in  the  year  1436. — James  II.  was  killed  by 
a  canon  ball  in  1  460. — James  III.,  his  son,  fell  in 
a  battle  which  he  lost  in  1488. — James  IV.  had  a 
similar  fate  in  1513. — James  V.  died  of  grief  in 
1542,  at  seeing  his  subjects  abandoned  to  revolt 
and  heresy  :  and  Mary  Stewart,  his  daughter, 
after  a  life  crowded  with  misfortunes,  perished  on 
a  scaffold  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — Her 
son,  James  VI.,  who  succeeded  to  the  British 
throne,  died  certainly  in  his  bed  ;  but  he  was  never 
esteemed,  and  had  scarcely  a  friend.  His  son, 
Charles  I.,  of  England,  perished  also  on  a  scaffold 
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house  of  Stewart,  were  very  unfavour' 
able  to  the  alimentary  art  in  England. 
Charles  II.  had  alone  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  with  difficulty,  to  the 


in  the  midst  of  his  subjects,  and  before  all  his 
court. — Charles  II.  led  a  life  of  banishment  from 
his  kingdom,  sacrificing  his  honour  to  his  safety. 
James  II.  was  dragged  with  indignation  from  his 
throne,  and  died  in  1720,  after  having  passed  a  life 
in  exile,  and  preserved  nothing  but  the  shadow  of 
a  crown. — James  III.,  as  he  called  himself,  had 
neither  kingdom  nor  subjects.  The  race  is  now 
extinct.  The  last  of  them  died  receiving  private 
bounty  from  the  benevolence  and  charity  of 
George  III.  Though  we  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  misfortunes  of  the  latter  Stewarts,  yet  England 
is  much  indebted  to  their  folly,  their  obstinacy, 
and  their  bigotry,  for  her  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  long  continue  to 
remember  that  the  same  era  gave  birth  to  each, 
and  that  if  either  falls,  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  will  not  long  survive  ! 
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subject.  At  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  the  contrast  between  the  ali¬ 
mentary  and  the  tragic  theatre  was 
truly  ludicrous.  The  first  was  en« 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  the  lat- 
ter  exhibited  only  men.  It  happened 
one  evening  at  the  play,  that  Charles 
being  impatient  for  the  drawing  up  of 
the  curtain,  sent  to  know  the  cause  of 
so  much  delay.  The  manager  waited 
upon  his  majesty  in  person,  and  with 
due  apology  excused  himself  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  queen  was  not  yet 
shaved  ! 

Patrick  Lamb  (a  name  by  no  means 
ill  suited  to  his  part)  was  amongst  the 
must  distinguished  actors  in  the  royal 
kitchens  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Queen  Anne.  His  book  called  Royal 
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Cookery ,  contains  so  many  good  things 
that  one  is  not  inclined  to  look  much 
into  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 
If  amongst  the  magirological  artists 
and  literary  gastrologists  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  have  run  the  same  glorious 
career,  and  have  been  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  race,  we  give  the 
following  list  of  names  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order,  it  may  afford  a  tolera¬ 
ble  coup  d’ceil  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  imposing  mass.  Bennet,  Brad¬ 
ley,  Carter  Charles,  Carter  Susanna, 
Clarke,  Leoland  Elizabeth,  Eales 
Mary, Frayer,  Glasse,  Hall,  Henderson, 
Honeywood,  Haz  lemon,  Howard, 
Jacken  Jenks,  Lambe  May,  Mac¬ 
donald,  May  era,  Melroye,  Middleton, 
Murelle,  Nott,  Ferry,  Raffold,  Salmon, 
Skeat,  Simpson,  Smith,  Taylor,  Wir- 
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uer,  YVooley.*  And  to  these  we  must 
not  omit  to  add  Dr.  Hunter  of  York, •{• 


*  The  works  of  all  these  learned  gastrological 
pens  might  be  easily  collected,  as  well  as  those  oi 
foreign  countries,  and  formed  into  a  complete 
Bibliotheca  culrnaria .  Is  it  not  a  national  shame 
that  there  is  not  a  single  profession  labouring  for 
its  bread,  that  has  not  its  distinct  library  ?  and 
behold!  that  profession  which  actually  feeds  and 
supports  every  other,  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 

I  wide  world. 

O  vanae  hominum  mentes,  O  pectora  caeca  ! 
f  There  were  few  things  either  in  physics  or 
metaphysics  that  escaped  this  indefatigable  offi- 

Icer  of  health.  Amongst  the  many  instances  which 
he  gave  of  curious  examination  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  he  discovered  that  blades  of  wheat,  when 
injured  and  obstructed  in  their  delivery,  per¬ 
formed  for  themselves  the  Ccesarean  operation  / 

"  He  gave  his  observations  on  this  curious  subject 
to  the  world  in  a  little  pamphlet  with  illustrative 
jj  drawings.  The  doctor  was  no  accoucheur. 
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a  man  not  more  known  for  his  Georgies 
than  for  his  renowned  Culina  famu - 
latrix  MedicincE .  Equally  skilled  in 
agrinomy  and  gastronomy,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  field,  or  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  its  produce  ;  he  shone  with 
unrivalled  splendour  both  in  the  lus¬ 
trations  to  Ceres,  or  at  the  libations 
of  Bacchus.  Peace  to  his  manes  !— 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  own 
practice,  we  cannot  bend  to  that  doc¬ 
trine  which  would  make  the  kitchen 
subservient  to  physic.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  yield  to  him  his  iEnology 
of  British  wines,  with  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  regale  us,  in  preference  to 
the  fragrant  Burgundy,  or  the  spark¬ 
ling  Champagne  ;  but  we  bow  down 
with  this  gastrological  officer  of  health 
and  taste  before  the  brewers  of  Lon¬ 
don,  when  they  present  us  with  a  pot 
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of  porter  in  the  presence  of  the  best 
double  Bierre  de  Mars  des  Gobelins , 
that  France  ever  saw. 

If  the  ages  of  heroes  have  been  also 
those  of  arts  and  of  learning,  they  have 
likewise  been  those  of  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs.  During  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  in  France,  en. 
couraged  by  the  example  of  their  au¬ 
gust  chief  patronized  the  artists  of  the 
table-  The  regent  in  particular  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  science.  It  was  under  his  aus¬ 
pices  that  the  Cuisine  chy unique  rose 
to  notice,  and  to  his  exertions,  that 
its  connection  with  the  Cuisine  sea - 
vante  was  so  closely  drawn  that  they 
formed  only  one. 

Thus  consolidated,  it  quickly  be¬ 
came  the  rage,  nor  was  there  a  grandee 
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in  the  kingdom,  not  even  Peter  the 
first  himself,  who  did  not  delight  to 
dip  their  fingers  in  its  sauces  ;  but 
not  at  the  table  of  the  regent,  of  whose 
chemical  recipes  they  had  considerable 
dread, # 

It  is  in  reading  what  Marmontel 
says  of  the  appetite,  and  the  ordinary 
habits  of  this  philosophical  legislator, 
that  we  may  judge  if  there  were  many 
in  a  condition  to  figure  away  better 
than  him  at  the  table. — “  He  dined, ” 
says  this  author,  “  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  supped  at  eight;  an  astonishing 
eater  and  drinker — two  bottles  of  beer, 
the  same  quantity  of  wine,  half  a  bot¬ 
tle,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  of 
brandy,  at  each  of  his  two  meals,  were 


*  Vide  R^gence  du  Due  D’Orleans  who  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  dealt  a  little  in  poison. 
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scarcely  sufficient  for  him,  without 
reckoning  the  liquors  and  refreshments 
which  he  swallowed  in  the  intervals/* 
The  Czar,  to  whom  every  thing 
bowed  from  the  sea  of  Ramschatka  to 
the  gulph  of  Finland,  who  obliged  the 
son  of  a  simple  pastry-cook  (Man- 
chioff,)  to  handle  the  sword ,  as  his 
father  had  handled  the  roller,  who  at¬ 
tached  to  his  person  the  principal  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  most  despotic  monarch 
that  ever  reigned,  and  who  drew  his 
naval  officers  from  a  country  the  most 
iealous  of  its  freedom.  Yet  this  com- 
manding  hero  completely  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  colony  of  a  few 
oysterson  theshoresofthe  Baltic.  These 
little  creatures  so  delicately  formed,* 

*  The  oysters  of  England  were  in  great  estinia-. 
lion  even  in  the  age  of  Roman  luxury.  The  Col¬ 
chester  and  natives  have  the  preference. 
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so  faithful  to  their  native  beds ;  as  ex* 
quisite  in  their  own  taste,  as  they  are 
allowed  to  be  to  the  taste  of  others, 
could  never  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  brackish  waters, f  which  the 
Czar  had  alone  to  offer  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  All  that  were  unfortunate¬ 
ly  plunged  into  his  sea,  were  quickly 
poisoned  by  the  unwholesome  beve¬ 
rage,  or  frozen  by  his  frightful  climate . 
The  god  of  wine,  for  the  most  part  so 
complaisant  to  the  fair  sex,  was  as  un- 
courteous  to  the  Empresses  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  and  Catherine,  as  the  god 
of  the  sea  had  been  to  Peter.  Not  all 
the  altars  which  had  been  reared  to 
him  at  the  new  capital  of  the  empire, 


*The  waters  of  the  Baltic  do  not  contain  one 
eighth  part  of  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  and  may  be 
drank  without  any  unpleasant  effect. 
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nor  the  frequent  and  copious  libations 
of  the  Tartars,  who  daily  sacrifice  at 
his  shrine,  could  induce  the  deity  to 
grant  them  the  growth  of  the  vine  ; 
although,  in  some  of  the  southern 
provinces  a  few  scattered  clusters  ak 
forded  an  ordinary  liquor. , 

Catherine,  too  delicate  in  her  na¬ 
ture  to  be  a  glutton,  but  too  refined  in 
her  taste  not  to  be  choice  in  her  se¬ 
lections,  had  an  Italian  artist  at  the 
head  of  her  kitchen,  who  published  a 
work  entitled,  L'Apicio  Moderno , 
which  proves  that  he  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  style 
of  cooking,  but  that  he  was  fully  in¬ 
structed  in  the  delicacies  du  Cuisinier 
mod  erne  Francois. 

The  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  more 

successful  than  Peter  or  his  succes- 

* 

sors  on  the  throne  of  the  Russians, , 

I  5 
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colonized  several  foreign  productions 
in  his  kingdoms.  The  passion  of  this 
royal  legislator  for  great  men  and  little 
turnips  is  well  known.  The  latter 
never  failed  to  be  constant  guests  at 
his  own  table,  and  his  neighbours  too 
often  found  the  former  guests  at  theirs. 

The  decided  preference  which  this 
literary  prince  shewed  for  the  French 
language,  the  French  kitchen  and 
French  liqueurs  soon  established  a 
rich  nursery  of  academicians,  artists, 
and  liquorists,  at  Berlin.  The  consi¬ 
deration  with  which  the  royal  philo¬ 
sopher  treated  them,  was  such,  that  he 
indiscriminately  addressed  his  poems 
to  his  professors  of  science,  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  his  army,  and  the  artists  of  his 
kitchen.  His  verses  to  Noel ,  his 
cook,  constitute  a  perfect  master-piece 
of  its  kind  ;  it  has  immortalized  Noel 
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as  completely  as  the  smack  upon  the 
breech  of  Turenne*  has  immortalized 
the  name  of  Master  George..  One 
cannot,  however,  but  lament  over  the 
faded  glory  of  the  great  Frederic,  no 
doubt  one  of  the  most  eminent  theo- 
gastrophilists  that  ever  filled  a  throne, 
when  we  learn  that  on  his  death  bed 

*  The  Marechal  deTurenne,  breathing  the  fresh 
air  one  morning  at  the  window,  in  nothing  but  his 
white  dressing  jacket,  one  of  his  servants,  mis* 
taking  him  in  this  costume  for  his  comrade,  Mas¬ 
ter  George,  the  cook,  came  gently  behind  him, 
and,  with  the  full  force  of  his  arm,  gave  him  a  tre¬ 
mendous  smack  upon  the  breech.  The  Marechal, 
little  accustomed  to  suck,  mode  of  salutation, 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  was  astonished  at 
seeing  a  man,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt,  fall 
down  at  his  feet,  and  protest  that  he  had  mistaken 
him  for  Master  George.  Turenne,  although 
smarting  considerably  under  the  rude  assault, 
only  said, l<  Well,  friend ,  and  if  it  had  been  Mas  er 
George,  yop  needed  not  to  have  hit  so  hard/’ 

Rams  Hist .  of  Turenne . 
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he  betrayed  unworthy  fears  lest  pos¬ 
terity  should  rank  him  amongst  those 
noble  characters  whose  gormandizing 
fame  has  tilled  the  page  of  history. 
Yet  the  benevolent  gastrophilist  will 
not  judge  him  too  hastily  for  such 
£<  compunctious  visitings/*  but  will 
make  allowance  for  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  in  the  last  moments  of 
existence.  It  is  besides  due  to  the 
royal  gourmand  to  record,  that  no 
such  degrading  thoughts  presented 
themselves  to  his  noble  imagination, 
till  the  villous  coats  of  his  aged  sto¬ 
mach,  like  the  tattered  tapestry  of  his 
palace,  were  decayed  with  service. 

But  at  that  fleeting  moment  they 
had  lost,  alas  !  all  tone  and  all  elasti¬ 
city,  and  were  ready  to  desert  those 
colours,  under  which  they  had  fought 
so  many  brilliant  campaigns,  and  been 
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led  to  so  many  glorious  victories, 
Th  eir  spirit  was  then  gone,  their 
strength  wasted.  The  period  had  ar¬ 
rived  when  they  were  no  more  to  be 
rallied — they  had  fled  broken  and  dis¬ 
comfited  on  every  side — the  voice  of 
fame,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
had  alike  lost  their  imposing  charms — * 
all  the  gaudy  scenes  of  former  gran¬ 
deur  and  delight  had  vanished ;  and 
the  disconsolate  monarch  was  left 
abandoned  on  the  field,  a  prey  to  un¬ 
availing  sorrow,  without  appetite, 
without  taste,  and  without  religion  ! 

The  Saxons  who  piqued  themselves 
upon  being  the  Athenians  of  Germany, 
claimed  precedence  amongst  those  art¬ 
ists  of  the  spit,  the  gridiron,  the  oven, 
and  the  stove,  whose  fame  for  aug¬ 
menting  the  delights  of  the  palate,  was 
best  established.  But  they  held  in  no 
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estimation  the  artists  of  the  pen,  the 
pencil,  the  burin,  or  the  chisel.  These 
were  not  according  wTith  their  taste . 
They  carried,  indeed,  their  aversion  for 
them  to  such  an  extreme,  that  they 
swore  like  troopers  against  every  thing 
that  had  the  appearance  of  paper,  can¬ 
vass,  copper,  or  marble,  whenever  any 
demands  for  such  things  were  made 
upon  their  purses.  And  they  looked 
upon  their  king  to  be  absolutely  mad, 
when  informed  he  had  given  thirty- 
thousand  Venetian  sequins  for  a  Cor- 
regio. 

It  was  well  for  the  electors  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  however,  that  their  kitchens  were 
amply  furnished  and  their  cellars  well 
stored,  or  they  never  would  have  been 
crowned  by  the  Diets  and  Dictines  of 
Poland. 

Noble  Poles  !  You,  before  you  were 
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dismembered  and  divided  into  three 
shares  like  a  cake,  knew  nothing  of 
great  and  little  diets  but  by  name 
Where  is  the  man,  amongst  those  who 
boasted  of  having  only  made  a  break¬ 
fast  of  your  kingdom,  that  could  have 
extinguished  your  gastronomical  fame 
in  the  days  of  your  corporate  integri¬ 
ty  ?  Where  is  the  man,  who  would 
have  dared  to  measure  his  strength 
with  Staroste  Malakowski,  whose  or¬ 
dinary  draught  of  liquor  was  never  fess 
than  two  bottles  of  wine?  Or,  where 
is  he  who  would  have  ventured  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  primate  of  Po¬ 
land,  who  sat  at  table  four  days  and 
four  nights  in  succession,  drinking  in¬ 
discriminately  wine,  beer,  mead,  and 
brandy,  and  that  without  any  inter¬ 
mission  of  rest,  neither  losing  the 
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gaiety  of  bis  humour,  nor  experienc- 
ing  any  abatement  of  his  appetite  ? 

Gaudeant  bene  nati  ! 

Noble  Poles  !  is  there  a  man  amongst 
your  devourers,  who  would  order  him¬ 
self  to  be  awakened  precisely  at  mid¬ 
night,  without  regard  to  the  time  he 
went  to  bed,  to  be  presented  with  a 
bucket  of  hot  ale  and  sugar?  Or  is 
there  one  of  them  who  can  cairy  off 
three  dozen  of  Hungarian  wine  from 
a  sitting,  when  ten  or  twelve  bottles 
only,  would  lay  prostrate  the  stoutest 
Fox-hunter  in  England,  or  the  wet¬ 
test  *  double  chinned  Canon  in  her 
whole  Church  establishment  ?. 

*  The  author  uses  this  word  in  the  sam®  sense 

with  Horace,  when  he  says, 

dicimus  uvidi 
Cum  sol  oceano  subest;” — * 

L„  4.  Od.  5. 
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The  Saxons  under  the  reign  of  their 
august  King  of  Poland  #  became  as 
distinguished  for  their  gallantry  as  for 
their  love  of  the  kitchen.  They  ac 
cordingly  invited  a  number  of  light 
heeled  artists  into  their  country,  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  the  elegant  use  of  their 
legs,  but  the  artists  of  the  spit  agreed 
so  ill  with  these  gentry,  that  upon 
every  attempt  they  made  to  give  them 
a  better  method  of  cutting  capers ,  they 
either  got  a  terrible  rap  on  the  knuc¬ 
kles,  or  had  their  heels  tripped  up  on 
the  spot.  But  it  was  very  different 
with  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburgh;  for 


*  There  is  a  book  with  the  title  of  “  Saxe 
Galantef  which  contains  many  curious  accounts 
of  the  feasts  which  this  Prince  gave  at  Dresden, 
f here  were  three  Electors  of  Saxony,  Kings  of 
Poland,  in  success  on,  all  by  the  names  of  Frederic 

•a  4  '*  v*  '  1 *  t4  v  i  "  *  ‘f 

Augustus. 
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although  he  was  himself  esteemed  a 
man  of  gallantry,  his  subjects  were 
decidedly  t  heogas  tro - p  h  i la n  t h  r op i c 
There  were  consequently  times  when 
this  Prince  did  not  know  very  well, 
not  only  upon  what  leg  to  dance,  but 
even  upon  what  leg  to  stand  :  for  on 
one  side  the  women  were  crying  up  to 
the  skies  *  INoverre,  and  the  pleasures 
of  a  bull,  and  on  the  other  his  subjects 
were  ringing  in  his  ears, 

“  La  pause  avant  hi  danse.” 

As  on  a  great  former  contest  of  this 
nature,  the  members  were  forced  to 
yield  to  the  belly,  so  on  this  occasion 
the  paunch  carried  the  day  ;  and  these 
troops  of  skipping  gentry  who  threat- 

*  All  the  world  knows  the  enormous  expense 
that  this  A'tist  drew  the  Duke  ut  W.  int  ,  and 
the  representation  which  his  subjects  made  upon 
the  occasion. 
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ened  to  devour  every  thing  before  them, 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  like  so 
many  grasshoppers.  Vermin,  which 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  having  once 
foolishly  invaded  Germany, #  met  with 
their  match  in  a  way  they  little  ex« 

*  This  account  is  taken,  from  Les  Melanges 
d’une  Grande  Bibliotheque,  tom.  20.  It  is  thus 
related  6‘  In  the  year  1542,  Germany  was  subject 
to  a  most  afflicting  scourge.  A  cloud  of  locusts 
spread  over  the  country  and  destroyed  every  thing 
before  them,  those,  however,  who  could  bring 
themselves  to  eat  them  quite  fresh  and  broiled, 
found  them  good  and  wholesome  diet.”  Locusts 
are  frequently  eaten  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  sailors 
navigating  it,  think  themselves  fortunate  if  a 
swarm  rest  upon  their  rigging.  John  the  Baptist 
fed  upon  locusts*  and  wild  honey;  Masconville 
when  he  treats  on  the  locusts,  he  adds,  that  in  his 
time  they  ate  silk-worms  in  Germany,  and  that 
Albert  le  Grand,  had  known  a  girl  at  Cologne, 
who  had  lived  on  spiders  and  snai  s  from  the  age 
of  14,  till  she  died  an  old  woman.” 


*  Some  suppose  that  these  locusts  were  beans. 
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pected.  No  sooner  was  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  sounded,  than  men,  women,  and 
children  fell  upon  these  devourers,  and 
completely  turned  the  tables  upon 
them;  as  instead  of  being  made  the 
victims  themselves  of  their  devastat¬ 
ing  appetites,  they  treated  their  little 
prisoners  after  the  fashion  of  St,  Law¬ 
rence;  or  in  other  words,  they  indulged 
them  with  a  taste  of  the  gridiron,  and 
then  made  them  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  that  life  which  they 
came  to  destroy. 

In  Bavaria  the  cry  was  general  in 
favour  of  the  French  kitchen,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  drowned  the  voices  of  some 
Italian  artists,  who  thought  to  carry 
every  thing  in  favour  of  music  with  a 
high  tone*  Who  would  believe  that 

*  The  Bavarians  usrd  to  call  out,  “  Chansons, 
Chansons  ”  whenever  '.he  Italian  artists  appeared 
and  these  knights  of  the  Bravura  not  understanding 
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the  Germanic  body  could  not  meet  to 
deliberate  at  Ratisbon,  without  col¬ 
lecting;  with  the  greatest  industry 
French  cooks  from  every  quarter.  And 
that  there  was  a  table  in  the  antecham¬ 
ber  of  their  hall,  covered  from  morning 
till  night  with  every  delicacy  ?  Nor 
were  strangers  visiting  the  city  suffered 
to  pass  by,  without  their  Ciceroni,  or 
more  humbly  speaking  their  Valet  de 
Place,  directing  their  attention  towards 
these  tempting  objects.  Who  is  there 
that  must  not  mourn  over  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  such  an  establishment  ?  Rash 
and  inconsiderate  Frenchmen  !  how 
many  noble  institutions  have  you  over¬ 
thrown  !  and  how  many  of  your  best 


French  very  well  at  first,  mistook  the  term  for  an 
expression  of  encouragement,  till  experience  taught 
them  that  it  was  one  of  contempt. 
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artists  have  lost  their  bread  for  this 
outrage  upon  the  German  diet! 

Ye  Hanseatic  towns  I  let  us  not  pass 
by  unnoticed  your  alimentary  fame  ! 
Who  is  there  can  cast  an  eve  over 
the  prostration  of  your  ancient  league, 
and  not  heave  a  sigh  for  thee,  O  Ham¬ 
burgh  !  who  can  behold  without  in- 
dignation,  too  great  for  the  bile  of  a 
gastrophilist,  thy  wide  and  extended 
waste  of  woes  ?  Thy  once  hospitable 
gates  closed  against  every  delicacy  ! 
thy  cannon  pointed  against  every  in¬ 
viting  charm,  every  foreign  produce! 
Thy  kitchens,  once  so  savoury  that 
thou  wast  esteemed  the  very  Palais 
royal*  of  Germany,  all  deserted,  all 


*  The  Palais  Royal  at  Paris  is  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Traiteurs  :  as  Hamburgh  grew 
opulent,  culinary  science  advanced  rapidly.  The 
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desolate!  Alas  !  the  Harpies  of  France 
smelt  out  thy  soup  kettles, 

Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuq ;  omnia  foedaut 
u  Immundo,”  -  — ■ — - 

Thy  sons  enslaved,  thy  daughters 
threatened  with  the  whip-*— thy  patriots 
proscribed — thy  merchants  plundered 
—Von  Hesse  has  fled — Parish  is  driven 
from  his  hospitable  domain.  And  all 
thy  splendid  train  of  culinary  glory  is 
set  like  Lucifer  to  rise  no  more !  Now 
mayest  thou  exclaim  as  the  Dutch  did 


Schwarz- sauer,  and  Weiss-saucr  gave  way  to  the 
delicate  French  sauces  *  Gastrophilism  flourished. 
At  the  season  of  Leipsic  larks,  a  fi  ght  of  them 
arrived  with  every  carrier  to  give  zest  to  the 
banquets  of  the  merchants.  These  charming 
songsters  at  “  Heaven’s  gate,”  are  so  exquisitely 

<t 

fat,  that  they  actually  melt  in  the  mouth  like  a 
sugar-plumb,  they  are  generally  eaten  with  apple 
sauce.  O  larks,  more  than  ever  to  be  esteemed  ! 
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for  the  amiable  and  lamented  Henry 
Hope, 

Occidit,  occklit, 

Spes  omnis,  et  fortuna  riostri 

Nominis ! 

In  Austria,  not  improperly  called  the 
Boeotia  of  Germany,  a  delicate  young 
lady  will  within  half  an  hour  after  she 
has  risen  from  a  splendid  diplomatic 
dinner*  (which  generally  lasts  four  or 
five  hours,  and  where  each  guest  is 
presented  with  at  least  three  score  dif¬ 
ferent  dishes),  devour  a  plate  full  of 
64  petits  poulets  frits  or  after  a  most 
plentiful  supper  more  splendid  than 
even  the  dinners,  swallow  a  cup  of 
chocolate  so  thick  that  you  may  cut  it 
with  a  knife,  and  cram  down  a  load  of 
pastry  besides.  Upon  a  moderate  cal¬ 
culation,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
petits  poulets  frits  are  consumed  every 
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summer’s  evening,  by  these  devourers 
on  the  Prater  at  Vienna.  It  should 
seem  as  if  these  feasters  never  arrived 
at  that  period,  when 

“  Xratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca — ” 

With  them  also  the  adage, 

“  Regis  ad  exemplar  totus  componitur  orbis,” 

is  completely  belied.  For  neither  the 
sobriety  of  Maria  Theresa,  nor  the 
laws  of  her  son  to  exclude  the  wines 
of  France  from  his  dominions,  have 
had  the  least  effect  in  making  their 
subjects  more  temperate.  Indeed,  all 
the  efforts  of  sovereigns  in  these  re¬ 
spects  are  like  the  labours  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman, 

t 

u  Naturam  expellas  furc&  tarnen  usq ;  recurrit.’* 

The  French  Culinoemania  raged  so 
much  at  Vienna,  that  the  principal 
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topics  of  enquiry  every  morning,  after 
the  first  salutations  had  passed,  were, 
what  new  graduates  had  arrived  from 
the  magirological  schools  of  Paris.  In 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Germans,* 
nothing  of  consequence  was  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  without  a  feast.  Not  a  single 
little  pleasure  party  was  ever  planned, 
and  certainly  never  executed,  where 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  did  not 
flow  in  rivers.  O  kitchens  of  Paris  ! 
O  wines  of  Rheims  and  Baume,  how 
much  is  your  country  indebted  to  you  I 
What  services  have  you  often  rendered 
to  France  when  she  appeared  on  the 

, 1  '«'■  '  IW|"W|,W  ,  ri  ■  •»'  ■fc"TT"n 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Germans 
never  undertook  any  thing  without  a  feast,  and 
that  those  who  made  the  greatest,  were  always  the 
most  popular,  and  had  the  largest  number  of 
followers.  The  moderns  cannot  say  in  this  res* 
pect—Tempora  mutantur ! 
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verv  brink  of  ruin  !  Where  is  the  man. 

«/  * 

who  does  not  remember  what  prince 
Eugene  said  on  the  arrival  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  from  Queen  Anne,  who  came  to 
rescue  Louis  XIV.  from  the  great 
embarrassments  that  the  Succession 
War  in  Spain  had  occasioned  ?  After 
having  spoken  of  the  Marechal  de 
Tallard,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prison¬ 
er  in  England,  and  observed  upon  his 
insinuating  manners,  he  added,  “  His 
presents  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy 
to  the  honourable  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  are  great  lovers  of  these 
wines,  have  entirely  changed  the  affairs 
of  Europe.”*  This  great  rival  of  the 
great  Marlborough,  who  had  more  pe¬ 
netration  than  most  men,  candidly  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  dinners  and  entertain- 


*  Vide  Memoires  of  Prince  Eugene. 
K  2 
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ments  of  Marechal  Vi  liars,  at  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  Radstadt,  were  much 
superior  to  his  own.  He  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself,  “  During  the  period 
that  we  remained  at  Radstadt,  I  gave 
balls  and  suppers,  but  he  (the  Mare¬ 
chal)  much  surpassed  me  in  these 
things  ;  mine  were  too  much  in  the 
German  fashion,  but  I  knew  no  bet¬ 
ter.”  What  a  confession  !  We  should 
be  inclined  to  lament  it  if,  on  reading 
his  verses,  the  hostility  of  his  views 
towards  France  were  not  sufficiently 
evident.  The  lines  have  too  much 
point  not  to  merit  being  transcribed: 

u  Eugene  entrant  en  campaigne, 
Assuroitd’un  air  hautain, 

Qu’il  iroit  droit  en  campagne, 

Pour  y  gourmer  au  bon  vin  ; 

L’Hollandois  pour  ee  voyage, 

Fit  apporter  son  fromage 

Dans  Marchienne  et  dans  Denain  ; 
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Mais  Villars  piqu£  de  gloire, 

Leur  cria,  Messieurs,  tout  beau: 

Pour  vous  c’est  assez  de  boire, 

L’eau  bourbeuse  de  1’Escaut.”* 

After  these  acknowledgments  of  Eu¬ 
gene,  no  one  can  doubt  of  his  convic¬ 
tion  respecting  the  power  of  feasts, 
nor  that  the  hardy  soldier  himself  had 


*  That  the  elegance  of  these  doggrels  may  not 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  mere  English  reader,  th« 
Author  gives  a  doggrel  imitation  : — 

Eug&ne  yjrepared  to  take  the  held, 

Swore  that  no  force  should  make  him  yield? 
’Till  he  had  reach’d  the  Gallic  plai'i, 

And  quaff’d  a  glass  of  good  champagne. 

The  Hollander  to  live  at  ease, 

Took  for  his  march  a  store  of  cheese, 

Bui  Villars  nobly  piqued  at  last, 

Cry’d,  “Gently  Messieurs,  not  so  fast: 

Si  Scheldt’s  muddy  waters,  I  should  think, 

Are  good  enough  for  you  to  drink. 
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any  objection  to  them.  Have  we  not 
also  upon  record,  that  a  French  wine 
even  turned  a  head,  that  was  defended 
by  a  triple  crown  ?  And  did  not  Petrach 
express  his  fears,  lest  the  Pope  and  the 
whole  sacred  college,  allured  by  the 
juice  des  treilles  de  Baume  should 
entirely  abandon  Italy  ?*  Should  a  con¬ 
gress  ever  be  again  opened  for  peace 
on  the  Continent,  our  English  embassa¬ 
dors,  and  our  Russian  allies,  (all  fine 
drinkers,)  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
upon  their  guard  against  the  French¬ 
men,  “  dona  ferentes/5  negotiating 


*  Petrach  writing  in  1366 ,  to  Pope  Urban  V. 
in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
stating  the  different  causes  which  seem  to  detain  the 
Cardinals  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  says, 
I  have  heard  them  allege  that  there  is  no  wine  de 
bemme  in  Italy, 
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with  wines,  and  tying  the  tongues  oi 
their  opponents. 

“  Tentatura  pedes  olim,  vincturaque  linguam."' 

We  find  both  in  France  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  as  the  alimentary  science 
advanced,  and  wealth  became  more 
generally  diffused,  many  opulent  in¬ 
dividuals  began  to  rival  their  superiors 
in  gastronomical  refinement.  They 
carried  the  matter  still  further,  they 
even  disputed  the  doctrines  of  science 
with  the  most  able  professors  of  the 
age.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  that  the 
sublime  discoveries  which  they  made 
were  seasoned  with  the  most  profound 
reflections,  and  expressed  in  the  rich¬ 
est  language. 

Of  late  years-  the  advancement  of 
opsartytical  knowledge  has  been  so 
great,. that  the  deliberations  of  every 
dinner- table  afford  the  most  professed 
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culinary  lecture*  There,  every  thing 
is  impartially  weighed  and  scientific 
caliy  discussed.  The  abilities  of  every 
actor  who  makes  his  debut  upon  the 
alimentary  stage  is  nicely  canvassed. 
His  powers  are  examined,  his  taste 
criticized,  and  the  rank  which  he  is 
calculated  to  hold  duly  assigned  him. 
There  is  scarcely  a  noble  youth  in  the 
united  kingdom  now,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  neglected  in  this  essential 
branch  of  science,  this  first  and  neces¬ 
sary  acquirement  of  self-preservation. 
Whilst  we  reflect  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  not  at  the 
same  time  without  a  mixture  of  fear, 
however,  lest  in  the  universal  compe¬ 
tition  that  the  science  excites,  and 
amid  the  prevalent  rage  for  national 
feasts,  the  culinary  system  should  un¬ 
dergo  some  serious  revolution.  The. 
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triumphs  of  conquest,  and  the  piety  of 
the  theogastrophilist  know  no  bounds. 
The  f£tes  of  Louis  XIV.  dressed  up 
every  thing  an  laurier ,  till  the  laurels 
themselves  grew  sick  and  faded.  The 
miserable  club  banquet  of  Yittoria  at 
Vauxhall  was,  however,  only  so  far  of 
the  same  description  that  nothing 
would  go  down  with  the  enthusiastic 
gourmand  but  what  was  heightened 
also  with  laurel  sauce.  To  see  250 
buckets  of  turtle  crowned  with  bays 
was  certainly  no  mean  sight ;  but 
against  the  introduction  of  a  new  dish, 
such  as  no  artist  ever  before  ventured 
to  serve,  we  must  enter  our  protest. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  staff  of 
a  French  Mareschal  garnished  with 
such  splendid  accompaniments,  that 
although  it  looked  like  any  thing  but 
the  sta  ff  of  life ,  and  seemed  to  be  of. 
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rather  crusty  materials  for  royal  jaws  ; 
yet  such  was  the  eagerness  to  get  at  it, 
that  princes  of  the  blood,  privy  coun¬ 
sellors,  lords,  generals,  and  admirals, 
had  in  a  moment  their  months  full  of 
it .  Nor  did  they  appear  to  pay  any 
regard  to  the  many  injuries  it  had  done 
to  foreign  constitutions,  to  the  noxious 
qualities  it  possessed,  or  the  numerous 
deaths  it  had  occasioned.  Much  as 
we  must  ever  be  alive  to  the  prowess- 
of  our  arms,  and  the  triumphs  of  our 
country,  yet  this  avidity  for  Baton 
dressing  seems,  “  Harpyiis  gula  digna 
Fapacibus,”  and  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  true  interests  of  gastronomy.  It  is 
a  vile  corruption  of  taste,  and  might 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  those  savage  cus¬ 
toms  which  our  ancestors  are  said  to 
have  practised  in  banqueting  upon  their 
prisoners. 
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Ye  learned  gastrophilists  of  our  two 
universities  !  Ye  protectors  of  science 
in  all  its  branches  !  Why  have  you  no- 
professor  of  gastronomy  ?  Is  the  culi¬ 
nary  art  of  less  importance  than  ana¬ 
tomy  and  chymistry  ?  On  the  contrary, 
does  it  not  combine  both  ?'  The  Ho¬ 
mans  had  carving  schools*  to  instruct 
their  youth  in  the  proper  dissection  of 
birds  and  beasts,  whilst  you  confine 
them,  to  dissever  the  limbs  of  a  human 
body  ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  own 
industry  and  the  love  of  science,  they 
might  leave  your  academic  shades  to- 


*  These  schools,  called  Pergula,  were  in  the 
street  Suburra,  which  was  the  Strand  of  Rome. 
There  is  an  account  of  them  in  Plin^,  lib.  10, 
cap.  50. 

Also  injuv.enal, 

Casditur,  et  tota  sonat  ulmea  coena  SuburriT— 

Sat.  II.  1.  141. 
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tally  ignorant  of  the  Doctor  Tryphe- 
rus,#  the  rise  of  vapours,  the  force  of 
steam,  and  the  due  employment  of 
them  in  the  culinary  laboratory. 

Besides*  learned  Sirs,  the  science  is 
one  which  may  be  of  infinite  import¬ 
ance  in  all  the  objects  of  life.  Your 
members,  for  instance,  may  ere  long  go 
forth  as  missionaries  to  the  east,  to 
rescue  the  Hindoos  from  the  horrid 
obscenities  of  the  Phallic  worship,  and 
save  their  infatuated  widows*  not  only 
from  fire  in  this  world,  but,  as  a  fervent 
member  of  the  house  of  commons*)* 
feelingly  exclaimed,  from  hell-fire  in 
the  next.  Now,  what  arguments  can 
they  use,  what  means  of  conversion 
can  they  more  effectually  employ,  than  , 

*  Trypheius  was  the  master  who  taugnt  the  art 

of  carving  in  Rome, — Juvenal,  sat.  12.  v.  137° 

f  Mr.  W**b**f***e. 
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by  setting  before  these  poor  unsophis* 
ticated  rice  eaters  the  superior  excel¬ 
lencies  of  the  European  kitchen,  and 
the  captivating  dainties  of  Christian 
diet  ?#  Even  the  Persian  when  he  sees 
the  indefatigable  missionary  so  busy 
about  the  fire ,  may  discover  some  si¬ 
milarity  to  his  own  worship,  and  be 
caught  in  the  trap  before  he  is  aware 
of  having  at  all  apostatized  from  the 
worship  of  his  ancestors.  u  C'est  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute.’y  Elaving  once 
got  the  young  convert  into  a  good  dis- 


*  The  author  knew  a  Hindoo  boy  who  had 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  might  eat  pork. 
The  author  believes  that  this  boy  is  now  as  good 
a  Christian  as  if  pork  had  had  no  instrumentality 
in  his  conversion  :  he  had  this  account  from  a  very 
respectable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  boy  to 
feim  in  this  country. 
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position,  the  rest  will  be  all  smooth 
and  easy.  Amid  the  descrepancy  of 
opinions,  the  instrumentality  of  gas- 
trology  appears  to  me  the  surest  and 
the  safest  means  of  conversion. *  But 
above  all  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
alimentary  art  may  be  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  those  members  at  home, 
who  after  the  fatigues  of  tutorship  look 
forward  to  rustic  indolence,  and  uxo¬ 
rious  ease;  who  contemplate  a  happy 
retirement  to  livings  annually  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  bounty  of  Parliament, 
or  to  the  more  solid  benefices  of  their 
col  lege  liberally  bestowed  perhaps  upon 
their  curates.  The  magnitude  of  the 
first  will  not  be  found  to  do  away  the 


*  The  author  hopes  that  should  Messrs.  B.  or 
Dr .  C.  B.  cast  their  eyes  on  this  page,  it  may 
obviate  many  difficulties. 
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necessity  of  culinary  art  and  domestic 
economy,  though  the  surplus  of  the 
latter  may  possibly  leave  them  no 
means  to  call  it  into  practice. 

Ye  learned  body  !  despise  not  these 
hints  which  I  have  ventured  to  throw 
out  with  all  due  humility  at  the  close 
of  this  history.  If  any  of  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  quarrel  with  the  justice  of  the 
legislature,  you  will  do  well  to  recollect 
44  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  f 
and  that  the  ingenuity  so  many  ex« 
cellent  financiers  have  shewn  in  taking 
from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  neither  new 
nor  uncommon.  Were  1  to  hazard  any 
advice  it  might  now  be  deemed  no 
better  than  44  moutarde  apres  diner P 
And  yet,  44  stricto  pane  tacetis  P *  It 
may  be  worthy  of  reflection,  that  as 
the  honourable  house  has  got  its finger 
in  the  pye ,  it  may  soon  think  that  the 
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old  dynasty  of  tithes  has  reigned  long 
enough,  and  leave  you  no  bread  with 
your  Living,  justly  concluding  that  the 
living  bread”  will  last  you  to  all 
eternity. 
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JVEKTISSEMENT, 

LA  cuifine  j  comme  tons 
les  autres  Arts  inventes 
pour  le  befoin  ou  pour  le 
plaifir  ,  s’eft  perfettionnee 
avec  le  genie  des  peuples  , 
&  elle  eft  devenue  plus  deli¬ 
cate  a  me  fur e  qu’ils  fe  font 
polls.  Comme  je  n’entre- 
prens  pas  d’en  faire  1’Hif- 
toire ,  je  ne  m’arrererai  point 
a  fes  commencemens.  La  vie 
des  premiers  hommes  a  du 
reflembler  a  cede  des  peuples 
de  l’Amerique ,  qui ,  bornes 

aij 
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au  fimpleneceflaire ,  ne  pen- 
foient  point  encore  au  fuper- 
flu  ,  Sc  chez  qui  Ton  n’aper- 
<pit  d’autre  art  que  l’inftindl 
des  befoins  naturels ,  ou  la 
diverfite  desprodudtions  que 
leurs  climats  pe-uvent  leur  of- 
frir.  Les  progresde  la  cuifine 
font  beaucoup  plus  marques 
chez  les  Anciens ,  &  l’on 
voitj  comme  je  l’ai  dit,  qu’ils 
ont  fuivi  parmi  les  Nations 
civilifees  les  progres  de  tous 
les  autres  arts.  Le  luxe  Sc  la 
delicatefle  de  la  table  ,  ont 
oris  naiffance  dans  1’Afie  chez 
es  Affyriens  Sc  les  Perfes,  Sc 
la  qualite  du  climat  n’a  pas 
peu  contribue  ,  fans  doute , 
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a  rendre  ces  peuples  fi  volup- 
tueux.  Quoique  des  Hifto- 
riens  nous  vantent  beaucoup 
la  vie  frugaledes  derniers  (i), 
ils  ne  fe  font  pas  toujours 
bornes  a  leur  creffon  ;  &  1’on 
fi^ait  jufqu’ou  ils  ont  porte 
les  delices  &  les  plaifirs  de  la 
bouche.  Les  Grecs  d’un  genie 
fi  propreaperfe£bionner  tons 
les  arts ,  &  a  rafiner  fur  tous 
les  plaifirs ,  n’ont  point  negli¬ 
ge  ceux  de  la  table ,  &  leurs 
Cuifiniers  font  fameux  dans 
I’Hiftoire.  Je  neparle  pas  des 
Lacedemoniens ,  de  ce  peo¬ 
ple  auftere  5c  prefque  cyni- 
que  :  la  delicatelfe  &c  la  fu- 

( i )  Xenophon  Cyropedic . 

6  »  Ck 
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oerfluite  etoient  feverenrent 
nannies  de  ces  repas  de  com- 
munaute  etablis  par  leur  fon- 
dateur  ;  &  le  feul  aflaifon- 
nement  qu’ils  connuflent  , 
etoient  i’exercice  &  l’apetit. 
Cependant  nous  avons  con- 
ferve  un  ragout  fort  celebre 
chez  eux;  &  c’eft  la  fauce 
noire  (i)  qu’ils  faifoient  avec 
les  entrailles  du  lievre.  Au 
furplus  leur  aufterite  confif- 
toit  moins  dans  la  nature  & 
dans  lavilite  des  alimenSjque 
dans  la  fimplicite  de  leur 
appret.  Je  n’en  rapporterai 
que  cet  exemple.  Un  Lace- 
demonien  voulant  faire  ac- 

( i )  Jus  nigrum . 
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commoder  un  poiflon  qu’il 
venoit  d’acheter ,  le  Caba- 
retier  die  qu’il  lui  falloit  du 
fromage  du  vinaigre  &  de 
l’huile.  Fort  bien  }  repondit 
le  Spartiate  :  Eh  !  raon  ami , 
fi  j’avois  eu  la  fauce  ,  je  n’au- 
rois  point  achete  le  poiflon. 
Les  Atheniens  etoient ,  fans 
contredit ,  les  plus  fenfuels 
de  tous  les  Grecs ,  &  c’eft, 
fi  je  ne  me  trompe  ,  d’un 
friand  d’Athenes ,  que  nous 
tenons  cet  aphorifme  fi  con- 
nu  :  Qua  la  viande  la  plus  deli¬ 
cate  ejl  celle  qui  eft  le  mains 
• viande  y  &  ’e  poiffton  le  plus 
exquis  celui  qui  eft  le  mains  poif- 

fon.  Les  Romains ,  polis  par 

<*  •  •  ® 
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les  Grecs  ,  s’approprierent 
tous  leurs  gouts ;  les  Cuifi- 
niers  a  la  mode  a  Rome , 
etoient  ordinairement  decet- 
te  nation  „  &  ces  conque- 
rans  enrichis  des  depouilles 
du  inonde  entier  ,  joigni- 
rent  ala  delicateffe,la  magni¬ 
ficence  &  la  profufion.  Les 
Villes  Grecques  fondees  en 
Italie,  Naples^Tarente,  Siba- 
ris  j  etoient  celebres  pour  la 
bonne  chere  ;  &  c’eft  de  la 
vrai-femblablement  que  ce 
gout  vif  pour  les  plaifirs  de 
la  table  fut  porte  a  Capoue  Sc 
a  Rome.  Le  genie  inventeur 
des  Grecs  fit  briber  I’opulen- 
ce  Romaine  ,  les  Ro mains 
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nes  pour  oucrer  tout ,  furpaf- 
ferent  bien-tot  leurs  maitres. 
Si  rien  n’approche  de  l’idee 
que  les  Hiftoriens  &  les  Poe- 
tes  nous  donnent  de  leur 
fomptuofite.  On  vit  le  luxe 
de  la  table  engloutir  a  Rome 
les  plus  riches  patrimonies , 
&  d’illuftres  diflipateurs  ,  un 
Fabius ,  furnomme  leGouf- 
fre  ( i ) ,  un  Apicius  ,  un 
Milon  ,  s’immortalifer  par 
les  exces  &  les  rafinemcns  de 
la  bouche.  Ce  qu’on  lit  de  la 
magnificence  &  de  la  fenfua- 

D 

lite  de  Lucullus  „  eft  prefque 
incroyable  aujourd’hui  ;  le 
feul  entretien  de  fa  table  etoit 

.  ‘  J' 

(i)  Fabius  G urges. 


X  AVEKTISSEMENT. 
dune  depenfe  prodigieufe , 
foutenue  par  des  richeffes 
immenfes.  Il  avoit  aupres  de 
Naples  fur  le  bord  de  la  Mer 
une  maifondelicieufe  ou  Ton 

"J- 

trouvoit  en  tout  terns  en 
abondance  tout  ce  que  l’Eu- 
rope ,  l’Afie  &  l’Afrique  pou- 
voient  fournir  de  plus  rare  , 
foit  en  viandes,  foit  en  poif- 
fons.  Nous  avons  dans  Plu- 
tarque  un  trait  qui  caradterife 
bien  fon  luxe.  Pompee  etant 
malade,  les  Medecins  lui  or- 
donnerent  de  manger  une 
grive  :  Co  mine  on  etoit  alors 
dans  1’Ete  ,  on  lui  dit  qu’il 
n’en  pouvoit  trouver  que  cbez 
Lucullus  qui  en  faifoit  nour- 
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Fir  pour  toute  l’annee ;  il  ne 
voulut  pas  lui  en  faire  de- 
mander ,  &  s’adreflant  a  fes 
Medecins  :  Eh  quoi !  dit-il  , 
JtLuculhisrietoit  pas  aujji'volup- 
tueux  cjuil  eft ,  il faudroit  done 
que  Pom  pee  mourut.  Mais  pour 
ne  point  parler  des  repas  des 
Pontifesfi  fomptueux  6c  fire- 
cherches ,  on  peut  fe  figurer 
a  quel  exces  les  delices  &  la 
profulion  monterent  a  Ro¬ 
me,  par  le  grand  nembre  de 
loix  fomptuaires  faites  en  di¬ 
vers  terns  pour  les  reprimer. 
( i )  Les  unes  taxerent  la  de- 
penfe  de  Louche  a  une  cer- 
taine  fomme  par  jour  ;  6c 

(\)  La  lot  F amid* 
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Antoine  lui-meme ,  le  fen- 
fuel  Antoine,  en  publia  une 
de  cette  nature  avant  le 
Triumvirat  ( i ).  Les  autres 
reglerent  aulfi  par  jour  la 
confommation  des  viandes 
&  des  autres  alimens  a  une 
certaine  quantite  U).  D’autres 
fixe  rent  le  prix  des  vivres  de- 
venu  fi  exceflif ,  qu  a  Rome, 
(3  jfil’on  encroit  Caton,  un 
poiflon  fe  vendoit  plus  ciier 
qu’un  boeuf ;  &  qu’un  cer¬ 
tain  Afinius  Celer  aclieta  un 
barbeau  fept  mille  ecus.  En- 
fin  il  y  eut  des loix  (4)- qui 

( 1)  La  lot  Licinia . 

(2)  La  lot  Cornelia* 

($)  ALacrob.  L  3.  c,  17* 

(4)  La  lot  Orchid , 
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reglerent  jufqu’au  nombre 
des  convives  5  &  une  entr’au- 
tres  ,  qui  rendit  les  peines 
portees  par  la  loi  Fannia  con- 
tre  ceux  quiexcederoient  une 
certaine  depenfe ,  communes 
a  celui  qui  donnoit  a  manger 
&  aux  convies.  Il  parole 
qu’il  y  en  eut  aulfi  qui  defen- 
dirent  certaines  denrees  dont 
apparamment  le  prix  etoit  de- 
venu  exhorbitant ;  de  la  vint 
l’ufage  d’employer ,  au  de- 
faut  des  mets  interdits ,  les 
champignons  ,  les  trufes  , 
les  herbes  fines ,  &  autres  in- 
grediens  de  ce  genre  ( 1 ) ,  &c 
peut-etre  eft-ce  a  cet  ufage 
(r)C/f.  EfJ. 
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qu’il  faut  rapporter  l’origi- 
ne  des  ragouts,  Quoi  qu’il 
en  foit  il  eft.  certain  que  ces 
ingrediens  qu’on  tira  dans  la 
fuite  a  grands  frais  des  Pays 
etrangers ,  comme  nous  en 
tirons  les  epices ,  contribue- 
rent  a  augmenter  le  luxe  ;  & 
le  langage  qu’un  mauvais  ri¬ 
che  tientdans  un  ancien  fati- 
rique ,  peint  tres-vivement  la 
fiireur  qu’on  eut  a  Ro me  pour 
ces  denrees,  ( i )  Lybiens  y  die 
ce  voluptueux ,  laijje^  la  le 
labour  ,  ou  garde %  pour  volts 
voire froment ,  pourvu  o.uevous 
nous  envoy  ie %  des  champignons. 
Je  pafterois  les  bornes  d’une 

(i)  Juvenal ,  fat.  5. 
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Preface  ft  je  voulois  m’eten- 
dre  fur  cette  matiere.  Ilferoit 
furprenant  que  les  Modernes 
dontles  Grecs&les  Romains" 
font  devenus  les  modeles 
dans  tons  les  arts ,  ne  dulfent 
rien  a  l’antiquite  par  rapport 
a  la  Cuifine ;  il  ne  faut  que 
lire  avec  attention  le  feftin  de 
Trimalcion  dans  Petrone  , 
pour  fe  convaincre  que  nous 
tenons  beaucoup  de  cliofes 
des  Remains  ,  que  nous 
avons  pourtant  perfedtion- 
nees  (i).  Un  ancien  Auteur 
nous  a  conferve  la  deferip- 
tion  d’un  fuperbe  feftin  don- 
ne  par  un  Pontife  a  Romele 

(i)  Macrob.  /.  3 » ch. 
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jour  de  fa  reception.  L’or- 
donnance  en  eft  remarqua- 
ble  5  on  y  retrouve  a  peu  de 
chofes  pres  toute  notre  ma- 
niere  de  fervir.  Avons-nous 
rencheri  fur  les  Romains 
pour  la  bonne  chere  &  la  fi- 
nefTe  du  gout?  fuivant  l’idee 
que  je  me  fuisfaite  pardes  re- 
cherches  particulieres  de  la 
Cuiline  des  Anciens,  je  n’he- 
fiterois  point  a  decider  pour 
I’aftirmative ,  mais  ilfaudroit 
en  venir  a  la  preuve  ,  &  ce 
feroit  entrer  dans  un  detail 
•fcavant  qui  ne  convientgue- 
res  a  ma  profeftion.  Je  crois 
en  general  que  le  luxe  „  ce r^ 
taines  compenfations  faites , 

eft 
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eft  a  peu  pres  egal  de  part  & 
d’autre.  Nos  Lucullus  mo- 
dernes  ne  laiffent  prefque 
rien  a  envier  a  la  fomptuofite 
des  Anciens.  LesRomains  re- 
cherchoient  principalement 
la  profufion  &  la  rarete  ,  & 
peut-etre  a  ces  deux  egards 
leur  fommes-nous  bien  infe- 
rieurs ;  mais  aufti  nous  avons 
porte  Tart  &  la  variete  beau- 
coup  plus  loin  qu’eux. 

Les  Italiens  ont  poli  toute 
l’Europe,  &  ce  font  eux,  fans 
contredit  ,  qui  nous  ont  ap- 
pris  a  faire  a  manger.  Je  ne 
m’arreterai  point  a  comparer 
la  vie  de  nos  peres  avec  la 
notre ,  ni  a  marquer  les  pro- 

b 
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gres  de  notre  Cuifine.  Nous 
avons  eu,  comme  les  Re¬ 
mains  j  des  loix  fomptuaires 
que  l’on  trouve  dans  quel- 
ques  recueils  d’Ordonnances; 
mais  felon  la  remarque  d’un 
Auteur  moderne  ( r)  ,  ce  qui 
etoit  luxe  pour  nos  peres  eft 
commun,  &  n’eft  plus  luxe 
pour  nous :  ainfx  Ton  ne  peut 
point  inferer  des  anciens  Edits 
donnes  par  nos  Rois  pour 
moderer  la  depenfe  de  bou- 
clie ,  que  nos  peres  ayent  ete 
mieux  fervis  que  nous.  Il  y  a 
cependant  plus  de  deux  fie- 
cles  qu’on  connoit  la  bonne 
cliere  en  France  ,  mais  on 

(i)  Efiai  fur  le  Commerce . 
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peut  alfurer  fans  prevention , 
quelle  n’a  jamais  ete  fi  deli¬ 
cate  j  &  qu’on  n’a  point  en¬ 
core  travaille ,  ni  fi  propre- 
ment ,  ni  d’un  gout  fi  fin. 
On  diftingue  aujourd’hui 
chez  les  gens  du  metier  & 
cliez  les  perfonnes  qui  fe  pi- 
quent  d’avoir  une  bonne  ta¬ 
ble  j  la  Cuifine  ancienne  &  la 
Cuifine  moderne.  La  Cuifine 
ancienne  eft  celle  que  les 
Francois  ont  mife  en  vogue 
oar  toute  1’Europe  ,  &  qu’on 
fuivoit  generalement  il  n’y  a 
pas  encore  vingt  ans.  La  Cui¬ 
fine  moderne  etablie  fur  les 
fondemens  de  l’ancienne , 
avec  moins  d’embarras  , 
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moins  d’appareil  ,  &  avec 
autant  de  variete  ,  eft  plus 
fimple ,  plus  propre ,  &c  peut- 
etre  encore  plus  fqavante. 
L’ancienne  Cuifine etoit fort 
compliquee ,  &  d’un  detail 
extraordinaire.  La  Cuifi¬ 
ne  moderne  eft  une  efpece 
de  Chymie.  La  fcience  du 
Cuifinier  coniifte  aujour- 
d’hui  a  decompofer  ,  a  faire 

i  y 

digerer  &  a  quinteflencier 
des  viandes  „  a  tirer  des  fucs 
nourriflans  &  legers ,  a  les 
meler  &  les  confondre  en- 
femble  ,  de  faqon  que  rien 
lie  domine  &  que  tout  fe  falfe 
fentir ;  enfin  a  leur  donner 
cette  union  que  les  Peintres 


• 
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donnent  auxcouleurs,  &a  les 
rendre  fi  homogenes ,  que 
de  leurs  differentes  faveurs 
il  ne  refuite  qu’un  gout  fin  Sc 
piquant ,  &fije  i’ofe  dire,  une 
harmonie  de  tous  les  gouts 
reunis  enfemble.  Je  ne  fuis 
point  en  etat  de  decider  fi  la 
Cuifine  moderne  eft  prefera¬ 
ble  a  1’  ancienne  pour  la  fame, 
Sc  quand  je  pourrois  traiter 
la  queltion ,  je  fuis  entre  les 
Medecins  Sc  les  fen  fuels ,  je 
ne  veux  point  d’affaires  avec 
les  premiers,  Sc  je  dois  ref- 
pedter  l’opinion  des  autres. 
Il  me  paroitroit  moins  diffi¬ 
cile  de  juftifier  la  Cuifine  en 
general  des  reproches  qu’on 
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lui  fait  de  tous  terns ,  d’abre- 
ger  la  vie  par  fon  art  funefte. 
On  dit  que  le  Medecin  n’eft 
occupe  qua contreminer  le  fai- 
feur  de  fauces :  feroit-il  im- 
poflible  de  les  reconcilier  ? 
Eft-ce  en  effet  la  diverfite , 
la  qualite  ,  l’appret  des  ali- 
mens ,  ou  l’abus  &c  l’exces 
qu’on  en  fait  qui  nous  les  ren- 
dent  pernicieux  ?  En  un  mot 
la  vie  des  gens  de  bonne 

O 

chere  eft-elle  neceflairement 
plus  courte  que  celle  des  au- 
tres  hommes  ?  je  crois  que 
1’experience  eft  au  mo  ins 
pour  &:  contre.  Mais  pour 
qui  j  dira-t-on ,  font  refer- 
vees  ces  maladies  aigues  qui 
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font  payer  fi  clier  les  plaifirs 
debatable  ?  Pour  quila  goute, 
cette  goute  indomptable  qui 
punit  fi  cruellement  les  fen- 
fuels,& qu’un  Ancien  ( 1 ) ap- 
pelle  ingenieufement  la  Reine 
des  maladies ?  Voilacomme  on 
impute  injuftement  a  l’art  in¬ 
nocent  de  la  Cuifine  les  effets 
de  l’intemperance.  Un  cele- 
breMedecin(i)afaitvoirque 
la  plupart  des  maladies  pro- 
viennent  des  vices  de  la  di- 
geftion  :  or  quel  eft  dans  le 
fond  l’objet  du  Cuifinier  j  fi 
ce  n’eft  de  faciliter  la  digef- 
tionpar  l’appret  &  la  cuifton 

(i)  Lucien* 

\i)  M.  Heqttet;Traite  de  la  Digeflicn* 
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des  viandes  ?  d’aider  les  fonc- 
tions  de  i’eftomach  en  exci¬ 
tant  fes  facuites ,  &  fouvent 
de  changer  les  alimens  foli- 
des  en  une  efpece  de  chyle 
artificiel ,  comme  on  le  voit 
par  les  extraits  &  les  reftau- 
rans.  Mais  combien  la  pro¬ 
arete  de  la  cuifine  ne  contri- 
aue-t-elle  pas  a  la  fante  ?  rien 
ne  fort  des  mains  du  Cuifi- 
nier  ,  qui  n’ait  pour  ainli  dire 
palfe  par  la  coupelle  ,  &  qui 
ne  foit  bien  purifie  5  les  vian¬ 
des  les  plus  gro ilieresy  depo- 
fent  par  I’adtion  du  feu  leurs 
terreftreites ,  quelquefois  me- 
meelles  perdent  entierement 
leurs  qualites  naturelles  Sc 

ieur 
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leur  gout  ,  pour  prendre  un 
gout  tout  oppofe  &  des  qua- 
lites  tout-a-fait  contraires.  Je 
m’engagerois  dans  un  trop 
grand  detail, Ci  je  developpois 
ces  differentes  idees ;  je  laiffe 
a  de  meilleurs  defen  feurs  que 
nioi ,  a  faire  l’apologie  de  la 
cuifine  ,  &  je  me  contente- 
rai  de  remarquer  comme  un 
monument  glorieux  pour  cet 
art,  qu’un  des  plus  grands 
Medecins  du  monde  ne  la 
pasjuge  indignedefon  atten¬ 
tion.  Ontrouvera  dans  mon 
Ouvrage  la  fa<jon  dune  fau- 
ce  fort  a  la  mode  ,  appellee 
Jauce  a  la  Chirac ;  ce  n’eft  au 
fond  qu’une  fauce  ancienne. 
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mais  qui  a  ete  perfedtionnee 
fur  une  idee  fuggeree  par  M. 
Chirac.  Nous  avons  en  Fran¬ 
ce  plufieurs  Grands  Seigneurs 
qui , pour  samufer^ne dedai- 
gnent  pas  de  parler  quelque- 
fois  cuifinp  ,  &  dont  le  gout 
exquis  contribue  beaucoup  a 
former  d’excellens  Oificiers. 
Comme  le  gout  corporel  & 
le  gout  fpirituel  dependent 
egalement  de  la  conforma¬ 
tion  des  fibres  &  des  organes 
deftines  a  operer  leurs  diver- 
fes  fenfations  la  fineffe  de 
ces  deux  fortes  de  gouts  , 
prouve  allurement  la  finefie 
des  organes  qui  leur  font  pro- 
pres ,  &  par  confequent  on 


JFERTISSEMENT.  xxvi) 
peut ,  ce  me  femble,  remcn- 
ter  da  gout  corporel  a  un. 
principe  tres-delicat  qui  lui 
eft  commun  en  quelque  fa- 
qon  avec  le  gout  purement 
fpirituel. 

Il  ne  me  refte  plus  qua 
rendre  compte  du  delTein  & 
du  plan  de  l’Ouvrage  que  je 
donne  au  Public  :  on  verra 
que  mon  but  n’a  point  ete 
d’apprendre  a  faire  la  cuifine. 
Nous  avons  fur  l’ancienne 
&  fur  la  moderne  plu- 
fieurs  Ouvrages  qu  on  peut 
confulter ;  ceux  me  me  qui 
qui  ne  roulent  que  fur  l’an¬ 
cienne  qui  eft  la  bafe  de  la 
nouvelle  peuvent  etre  en- 
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core  aujourd’hui  tres-utiles, 
aourvu  qu’on  f^ache  travail- 
er ,  parce  qu’il  nes’agit  dans 
le  fond  que  de  Amplifier  cer- 
taines  chofes  &  d’en  perfec- 
tionner  d’autres ,  conforme- 
ment  au  gout  nouveau.  Sui- 
vant  l’ufage  de  ceux  qui 
ecrivent  fur  des  matieres  par- 
ticulieres ,  je  devrois  faire  ici 
la  critique  des  Ouvrages  qui 
ont  precede  le  mien ;  mais 
c’eft  un  droit  que  je  laifle 
volontiers  aux  Auteurs  de 
profeilion  ,  &  que  je  n’ai 
point  d’ailleurs  encore  ac¬ 
quis  3  parce  que  je  regarde 
cette  critique  comme  un  en¬ 
gagement  a  mieux  faire  que 


JFERTISSEMENT.  xxix 
les  aucres.  Pour  revenir  a 
mon  Ouvrage  ,  apres  une 
lifle  des  potages  gras  &  mai- 
gres ,  je  fais  l’anatomie  des 
groffes  viandes  ou  de  la  vian- 
de  de  boucherie;  j’indique  les 
diflferens  ufages  que  Ton  en 
fait  a  la  cuiline ,  &  leurs  di¬ 
vers  degres  de  bonte.  Ce  de¬ 
tail  comprend  l’hiftoire  du 
Boeuf,  duVeau,  du  Mouton, 
8c  de  l’Agneau  que  je  n’ai 
point  fepare  du  Mouton  :  le 
Cochon  qui  eft  d’une  fi  gran¬ 
de  reflource ,  fuit  naturelle- 
ment ,  8c  fait  la  matiere  d’un 
article  particulier :  apres  cela 
je  paffe  a  la  volaille  ,  8c  de 
fuite  a  la  venaifon  8c  au  gibier, 
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&c  je  fuis  la  meme  methode 
qu’a  la  viande  de  boucherie. 
Le  poilfon  de  Mer  &  d’eau 
douce  ,  les  legumes  &  les 
herbages  font  autant  d’ arti¬ 
cles  fepares  ,  &  terminent  la 
premiere  partie.  Si  la  nou- 
veautedansun  Ouvrage  etoit 

O 

un  garant  fur  de  fon  fuc- 

v  15 

ces,  je  pourrois  certainement 
compter  fur  la  fi ngularite  de 
ma  methode.  Je  fcjai  nean- 
moins  qu’on  auroit  pu  s’eten- 
dre  beaucoupplus  que  je  n’ai 
fair,  tant  dans cette  premiere 
Partie  que  dans  les  autres ; 
mais  voulant  eviter  de  faire 
un  Livre,  je  crois  m’etre  atta¬ 
che  a  l’effentiel.  La  feconde 


A  VERT I SS  E  ME  NT.  xxxj 
Partie  contient  une  lifte  de 
deux  outrois  cens  hors-d’oeu¬ 
vres  Sc  entre-mets  qu’on  pent 
varier  felon  fon  gout.,  Sc 
dent  on  pent  faire  pour  des 
menus  tout  ce  que  1’on  vou- 
dra  ,  fans  s’arreter  aux  no  ms 
d’entre-mets,d’hors-d’ceuvres 
cu  d’entrees ;  car  on  n’obfer- 
ve  plus  aujourd’hui  fi  ferupu- 
leufement  cette  diftindtion , 
&  pour  me  fervir  de  l’expref- 
fion  energique  d’un  ancien 
Auteur ,  ( i )  on  a  tranfborte  che% 
nous  les  mets  de  la  queue  a  la  tete 
de  I’armee.  Cette  fuite  de  hors- 
d’oeuvres  Sc  d’entre-mets  n’eft 
proprement  qu’un  repertoire 

( i )  Plutarque. 

•  •  •  • 
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qui  peutetred’un  grand  ufa- 
ge ,  non-feulement  pour  les 
Officiers  ,  mais  principale- 
ment  pour  bien  des  perfonnes 
qui  voulant  donner  a  man¬ 
ger,  feront  bien  aifes  de  trou- 
ver  d’abord  ce  qu’elles  peu- 
vent  donnerfuivant  la  faifon. 
Comme  la  bafe  de  la  cuifine 
&£  1’ame  des  fauces ,  tant  en 
gras  qu’en  maigre  ,  eft  le 
bouillon  ,  ou  la  quintejjence , 
comme  on  l’appelle  dans  la 
cuiftne  moderne ,  je  donne 
la  meilleure  maniere  de  le 
faire  ;  enfuite  eft  une  lifts 
des  fauces  nouvelles  les  plus 
friandes  &  les  plus  legeres 
dont  j’ai  cru  devoir  marquer 


^FERTISSEMENT.xxxuj 
la  fa<jon,  parce  qu’elles  ne 
font  pas  encore  fort  commu¬ 
nes.  La  troifieme  Partie  con- 
tient  plufieurs  menus  en  gras 
&  en  maigre  pour  les  quatre 
faifons  de  l’annee.  L’ Auteur 
du  nouveau  Traite  de  la  On¬ 
line  qui  paroit  depuis  pen 
chez  la  veuve  Prud  nomme , 
&  qui  eft  prefque  entiere- 
mentfurle  plan  deMaftialot, 
donne  vingt-quatre  menus 
de  table  pour  les  quatre  fai¬ 
fons  de  l’annee  5  mais  les  me¬ 
nus  qu’on  trouvera  dans  cet 
Abrege ,  en  bien  plus  pe¬ 
tit  nombre ,  font  differens  & 
d’un  gout  affez  particulier ; 
ils  font  precedes  dune  carte 
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des  viandes ,  poiffons ,  legu¬ 
mes  &  herbages  qiie  chaque 
faifon  nous fournit,  &  dune 
indication  des  lieux  d’ou 
nous  tiro  ns  ies  meilleures  ef- 
peces.  On  voir  par  ce  feul 
expofe ,  que  mon  Ouvrage 
reuemble  bien  peu  a  tons 
ceux  qu’on  a  fur  la  cuifine  ■, 
s’il  peut  etre  goute  du  public, 
je  me  livrerai  tout  entier  au 
delfein  que  j’ai  de  donner  fur 
la  meme  matiere  un  Ouvra¬ 
ge  plus  etendu ,  qui  reunif- 
fant  la  pratique  moderne 
avec  I’hiftorique  dont  j’ai  fait 
l’ebauche ,  formera  un  corps 
de  Cuifine  complet. 
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avis 


Sur  cette  Nouvelle  Edition. 


1  le  merits  d  un  Ouvrage  fe  mefurti 
O  a  I’emprcjfement  avec  lequel  il  fe-fait 
defer  er ,  le  Livre  intitule  Les  dons  d  e 
C  o  m  u  s ,  re  deman  de  depuis  deux  am 
avec  chalenr  &  de  toutes  parts  ,  efi  cer-i 


tainement  marque  au  Sceau  des  bom , 
JLivres.  Lc  prompt  debit  de  la  premiere 
Edition  n  eft  pas  une  preuve  equivoque 
de  l  eftime  qu  en  font  les  gens  du  metier  y 
&  ceux  dont  la  curiofite  s3 e tend  d  toutes 
les  matieres  qui  font  traitees  avec  intel¬ 
ligence.  On  ne  pouvoit  done  plus  differ  er 
a  reimprimer  Les  dons  de  Comus  ,  d* 
les  nouveaux  fains  donnes  par  l3 Autenr 
a  cette  feconde  Edition  dedomma'reront 
iien  de  l3attente*Qnnapas  crii  que  qusm, 
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ques  Ouvrages  publiez,  fur  la  Cm  fine 
depuis  un  an ,  dujfent  empecher  celui-ci 
de  reparoltre,  Le  public  eclaire ,  en  les 
comparant  ,  leurs  a  fans  doute  rendu 
juftice  ,  &  plus  £un  Lelleur  aura  re~ 
•marque  dans  le  Cuifinier  Maitre-d’Ho^ 
tel  ,  le  fruit  qiiune  etude  ajfidue  des 
dDns  de  Comus  aproduit  chez,  le  nouvel 
Ecrivain .  line  emulation  ft  marquee  de - 
■venoit  encore  un  motif  pour  remettre  an 
jour  un  Ouvrage  deja  re  garde  commo 
line  fource  utile ,  &  dlgnepar  confequent 
a  erf  anier  plus  d’un  ecrit  dans  le  mem$ 
genre. 

Or  pour  rendre  cette  nouvelle  Edition 
mtfl  complette  qu’elle  pouvoit  Petrel 
1 On  afondu  dans  la  Preface ,  dont  la 
nouveaute  a  reufft  d  l’ Auteur ,  fAver- 
xidement  qui  a  donni  lieu  d  la  Lettre 
duPatiffier  Anglois  3  &  qui  etoit  dlar 
tete  du  premier  Ouvrage  publie  comme 
acini  que  nous  redonnons,fous  le  Litre  de 
dons  de  Comus,  2n  On  a  fait  dans 
ll  panics  du  corps  de  la  Cutting 
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Ues  additions  conjtderahles .  Mats  ex- 
gepte  les  augmentations  ,  0#  n  a  riert 
change  au  plan  de  VOuvrage .  II  eji 
toujour s  divife  en  trots  volumes :  il  com¬ 
mence  par  les  bouillons  &  potages ,  &, 
cette  partie  s’etend  d  toutes  les  fortes  d& 
jus ,  confommes  ,  reflaurans  ,  coulis  , 
blonds  de  veau  qui  font  la  bafe  de  la 
Cuifine .  On  traite  du  gras  &  du  maigre 
feyarement ,  pares  que  cette  divijion  a 
pant  commode .  On  a  donne  le  premier, 
rang  augras  s  &  le  maigre  marche  a  la 
fuite.Onfait  t  an  atomie  desgrojfes  vian - 
des  ou  de  la  viande  de  b  ouch  eric ,  &  dans 
cette  efpece  d'analyfe ,  on  indiqueles  dif¬ 
fer  ens  ufages  que  Ion  en  fait  a  la  cuifine > 
&  leurs  divers  degres  de  bonte .  Ce  detail 
fomprend  thifloire  du  boeuf ,  du  veauf 
flu  mouton  ,  du  pore ,  de  la  volatile  &, 
du  gibier.On  fait  voireequon  en  tire 
pour  le  rot  *  les  entrees  5  les  hors-d'oeu¬ 
vres  &  autres  mots  avec  la  maniere  de 
les  apreter.  On  pajfe  enfuite  d  la  Fdtijfe - 
3th  que  fuiyent  les  Entremets  3  les  oeyfs  ? 
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hs  legumes  3  &  tout  le  maigre  engine^ 
tal,  Le  Poifton  de  mer  &  celui  deati 
douce  jont  autant  d? articles  fepares .  On 
ft  a  point  neglige  de  mettre  un  petit  trai - 
te\de  l cl  difteblion  des  viandes ,  ok  on  don - 
tie  la  fapon  de  les  couper  CP  de  les  fervir 
prcprement ,  avec  Vindication  des  meilz 
leurs  morceaux . 

Quoique  l1  art  de  la  Cuifine  foit  (Pune 
Itendue  quil  eft  difficile  d’emhraffier 
dans  les  homes  qu  on  s3 eft  prefcritcs  $ 
on  fe  flats  de  ft  avoir  rien  omis  fteften* 
tie l :  Braifes  grafts s  &  maigre s ,  blancs* 
Saints- Menehoult ,  pates  d  frire ,  eften* 
ces  ,  faumures  ,  glaces  &  caramels  ? 
aftaifonnemens  ,  houdinailles  ,  gratins  , 
falpicons  cuits  &  crus  5  pates  &  patifte - 
ties  de  toutes  efveces  3  hors-P  oeuvres  $ 
tant  en  maigre  qu  en  gras  5  ceufs ,  grai- 
nes  3  legumes ,  touts  f  fortes  P herbages ; 
groftes  &  moycnnes  entrees  gnaftes 
Tnaigres ,  le  poifton  &  fes  divers  if  ages > 
entremets  chauds  &  froids  de  toutes  fa*, 
cons )  On  trouve  left  de  quoi  ^ontejpx 
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Iter  les  louche  s  les  plus  delicates  ]  (&  les 
connoijfieurs  en  bonne  chere .  On  a  mis  et 
la  fin  cle  chaque  volume  une  table  deS 
potages  ,  hors  -  d’hosuvres  5  entrees 
entremets  qui  en  jonl  la  mature  * 
difpofee  ds  f  aeon  que  par  fen  moyen  ,  on 
pent  fixer  dfun  coup  d'oeil  tout  I’ordra 
d’un  repas  ,  &  par  confiequent  mettrs 
plus  de  gout  &  de  choix  dans  Us  fer -5 
vices* 

On  a  tdche  3  autant  qtion  a  pu  ,  dt 
rendre  cet  Ouvrage  utile  d  tout  le  mon ■* 
de .  L’Ojficier  de  louche  y  trouvera  d& 
quoi  s’affermir  &  fe  perfeffionner ,  Le 
Bourgeois  avec  les  mets  les  plus  ordi¬ 
naire  s  ,  &  fans  prefque  augmenter  fit 
depenfie ,  pourra  fiaire  envietfia  table  y 
&  ceux  qui  par  amufiement  veulentfipa - 
voir  un  peu  de  cuijine  ,  non  fieulement 
trouveront  dequoi  s’occuper  ,  mats  pour- 
ront  encore  avec  les  principes ,  &  les 
idees  qiion  leur  four  nit }  imaginer  un& 
infinite  de  fiances  &  de  ragouts  differ 
tens , 
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On  pourra  remar quer  que  tons  cif 

principes  conduifent  a  menager  la  fante9 
&  ait  on  eft  fidele  d  les  fuivre,  &  Auteur, 
re  common  de  toujours  que  les  fauces 
fount  donees  &  on&ueufes.  Le  fang  i 
par  ce  moyen ,  neft  jamais  brule ,  &, 
eonferve  fon  baume  ,  fource  de  la  vie . 
Le  palais  agreablement  chatouille  ,faii 
trouver  du gout  dans  tout  ce  qit  on  man¬ 
ge  >  &Pon  n  a  pas  befoin ,  pour  le  gr  at- 
ter ,  d* avoir  recours  a  des  caufHques  & 
a  des  acides  ,  comme  on  eft  oblige  de 
faire  pourpiquer  un palais  ufL 
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LEs  Italiens  qni  peignent  agreable* 
ment  leurs  idees  ,  appelient  une 
Preface  la  fauce  d'  un  Livre*  Je  ne  fcai 
fi  cette  definition  caradterife  exacbe- 
ment  ce  genre  d  ouvrage  ,  &c  fi  La 
Salfa  del  Libro  ,  eft  toujours  un  ragout: 
bien  propre  a  piquer  les  Ledteurs  deli- 
cats.  Mais  je  ne  confidere  tout  ce  qu’on 
appelle  Prefaces,  Avant-Propos,  Aver* 
tijfemens  ,  que  com  me  de  veritables 
Hors-d’oeuvres  ,  oul’on  cherche  moins 
a  prefientir  le  gout  du  public,qu’a  don- 
ner  un  efiai  du  fien.  Tous  ceux  qui  en 
font  cependant,  ne  manquent  pas  de  fe 
retrancher  fur  la  neceffite  du  fujet® 
Pour  moi ,  j’avoue  de  bonne  foi  que  je 
pouvois  mieux  que  perfonne  m epar- 
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gner  les  frais  d’un  Treliminaire.  M.aiS 
poiirqiioi  lediftiniulerois-je?S5il  eft  per-* 
mis  a  un  Ecrivain  de  donner  quelque 
chofe  a  I’ Auteur  avanr  de  produiret 
l’Ouvrier ,  ce  droit  nfeft  acquis  a  boil 
titre ,  puifque  ia  matiere  que  je  traite  , 
bornee  aux  preceptes  Sc  au  jargon  de 
'* Omari  fart,  lie  laifte  du  cote  des  otnenrens 
glZttlZ  aucune  resource  a  l’imagination  * 
doceri.  Il  SEiviBLE  qu’un  effet  des  plus  mar¬ 
que  2  de  Fin  temperance  du  premier 
hqmme,  8c  line  fuite  funefte  de  fon  cri¬ 
me  y  eft  la  neceffite  oit  nous  fommes  re- 
duits  d’ufer  d’alime-ns  *  qui  par  leurs 
qualites  font  eftentiellement  le  germ'd 
de  toutes  les  maladies.  Sc  concourent 


avec  Fapetit  de  rhomme  a  precipiter  fa 
deftruclion. 

Nous  nemangeons  que  pour  foute- 
nir  une  frele  machine ,  que  la  nourritu- 
re  mine  peu  a  peu  ,  Sc  dont  les  reftbrts 
s’ufent  par  les  moyens  memes  qui  fer¬ 
vent  a  leur  entretien.  Trifte  condition 
de  rhumanite ,  mais  attachee  a  notrc 
mecanifme  ,  Sc  commune  a  tout  cequi 
refpire. 

Lavantage  que  les  an  ini  aux  ont  fur 
rhomme ,  eft  qu’ils  trouvent  chacun 
dans  leur  efpece  la  nourriture  qui  leux 
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ieftpropre,  touce  preparee ,  potir  ain/I 

dire  ,  par  les  mains  de  la  Providence* 

La  nature  feule  a  fait  tons  les  frais  de 

leur  cuiftne  5c  de  leurs  repas,  II  eft  vrai 

que  1’eau  coule  aufti  pour  nous  ,  5c  que 

laterre,  meme  fans  culture  ,  nous  oftre 

par  tour  des  mets  innocens  qui  ne  cou« 

tent  rien  a  notre  induftrie  ;  voila  ce 

que  nous  avons  de  comrnun  avec  eux» 

Mais  cette  nourriture  fuffit-elle  a  Ihom- 

me,& en  fuppofant  quelle  ait  ete  cede 

des  premiers  habirans  du  monde  * 

leur  experience  detruit-elle  la  nbtre  f 

En  effet  ft  jufqu’au  deluge,  com  me  le 

pretend  M*  BoiTuet  (  i  )  »Toiite  lana- 

«  ture  etoit  plus  forte  5c  plus  vigoureu- 

fe  ;par  cette  immenfe  quantite  d’eaii 

»  que  Dieu  amena  fur  la  terrey&  par  le 

«  long  fejour  qifelles  y  firent ,  les  fucs 

»  quelle  enfermoit  etant  alteres  9  les 

a  herbes  5c  les  fruits  n’eurent  plus  leur 

os  premiere  force  *,  il  fallut  donneraux 

»f  hommes  une  nourriture  plus' fubftan- 

«tielledans  la  chair  desanimaux>qNoiis 

dattons  au  moins  du  deluge  pour  fufa- 

ge  des  alimens  que  nous  fournit  le  re- 

gne  animal  Mais  1’ Auteur  de  POuvra- 
£> 

(i)  Difcours  fur  PHiftoIre  Uulverfelle*. 
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ge  des  fix  jours  ( I  )  prouve  qu’il  fat it 
remonter  bien  plus  hauc ,  Sc  jufqu  a  la 
creation  du  monde  :  enforce  que  nui 
terns  de  la  vie  des  hommes  n’a  ete  pu- 
rement  rellraint  aux  mets  fi  vantes  de 
1  age  d’or, 

Ces  principes  pofes  >  figurons-nous 
rhomme  place  au  milieu  du  monde  * 
comme  dans  fon  domaine  3  maisprefie 
des  befoins  naturels  qui  fe  font  fentir 
prefque  en  naifiant ,  Sc  environne  de 
tout  ce  qui  peut  fatisfaire  lanecellite  3c 
la  convoitife.  Dabord  lanecellite  plus 
adtive  lui  fait  chercher  dans  les  fruits 
de  la  terre  3  Sc  dans  les  animaux  qu’il 
a  Tons  fa  main  s  un  remede  a  la  faim  qui 
le  pourfuit.  Bien-tot ,  fon  induftrie  fe 
reveille ,  fon  imagination  s’eguife  &  lui 
fuggere  les  moyens  de  preparer  les  ali- 
mens  qui  doivenc  pa  (Ter  dans  fa  fub- 
Hance.  Enfuite  fhabitude  enfante  le 
degout ,  le  degout  fait  nairre  lacuriofi- 
te ,  la  curiofite  l’experience  >  Sc  1’expe- 
rience  la  fenfualite.  Il  goute  ,  il  efiayc , 
il  choifit.  Sc  il  parvient  ainfi  peu  a  pen 
a  fe  faire  un  art  de  fadtion  la  plus  fim- 
ple ,  Sc  la  plus  naturelle.Voila  i’hiiloire 

(  i)  Ibid*  pag,  :  5  2 .  &  fulr* 
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de  la  euifine ,  8c  a  pen  pres  celle  de  rous 
les  arts. 

Plutarque  a  fait  un  petit  Traite ,  oil 
une  efpece  de  Declamation ,  dans  la- 
quelle  il  examine  fi  l’on  doit  manger 
de  la  chair  des  animaux  3  8c  il  e flays 
de  pronver  qu’elle  n’eft  point  l’alimenc 
naturel  de  fliomme.  Il  s’etonne  com¬ 
ment  le  premier  mortel  qui  s’avifa  de 
manger  de  la  viande ,  put  approcher  de 
fes  levres  8c  porter  a  fa  bouche  la  chair 
d’une  bete  morte  :  comment  il  ofa fairs 
mettre  fur  fa  table  ,  8c  engloutir  des 
cadavres  qui  peu  de  terns  auparavanc 
beloient ,  mugifToient ,  etoientanimes: 
comment  fes  yeux  piirent  foutenir  la 
vue  de  ces  animaux  maflacres,&  les  voir 
ecorcher  prefquetoutvivans:  comment 
il  put  foiiffrir  l’odeur  qui  s’exhaloit  de 
ces  cadavres ,  8c  comment  fon  coeur  ne 
fe  fouleva  point  a  i’idee  feule  de  cec 
aliment. 

«  Nostables  ,  dit-il,  font couvertes 
»  de  maffacres  :  la  chair  ,  le  fang  8c  la 
graiffe  des  animaux  paffent  dans  rio- 
tre  corps ,  8c  nous  traitons  de  betes 
so  feroces  les  loops  8c  les  autres  ani- 
»  maux  qui  font  obliges  par  leur  con  ill- 
union  de  vivre  aux  depens  de  Fef- 

a  v  , 
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pece  animale.  Il  pretend  qti’a 
ftderer  le  mecanifme  de  Fhomme  3  la 
chair  neft  point  fon  aliment  naturel  $ 
parce  qu’il  ne  reftemble  a  aucun  des 
animaux  a  qni  elle  paroit  refer  vee.  Il 
n’a  ni  bee * ni  grilles ,  ni  dents  propres 
a  ce  genre  de  vie  carnaftiere  ,  Sc  ii  n’a 
point  Feftomac  aftez  chaud  pour  dige- 
rer  cotnme  les  loups.  Enfuite  s’adref- 
fant  a  Fhomme.  *>  Si  tu  veux  foutenir 
»ajoute- t-il,que  la  chair  eft  ton  aliment 
»  naturel  3  maftacre  done  ces  animaux 
w  dont  tu  fais  ta  'nourriture  :  tuc  -  les. 
»  toi-meme  fans  outil ,  fans  fer ,  com- 
«  me  font  les  betas  fero.ces  qui  n’ont 
*>  d’autres  armes  pour  les  dechirer  que. 
» leurs  dents  Sc  leurs  ongles  ?  dechire 
»  comme  elles  a  belles  dents  tin  Lie- 
»  vre  ,  un  Agneau ,  un  Bceuf,  Sec. 

Cette  yifton  Philofophique  etoit 
trop  belie  pourechapera  M-Hecquer* 
qui  Fadopteapres  M.Cheyne  ,  ceiebre 
Medeein  Anglois.  (  I  ) 

Il  eft  vrai  que  ft  Fon  s’arrete  ala  ft  rue- 
ture  de  nos  organes,  ft  difterens  de  ceux 
des  betes  qui  font  deftineesa  vivre  de 
de  proye  Fufage  de  la  chair  paroitra 

0  i  )  Eflai  de  la  mamere  de  confcrver  h* 
(ante  ,  &c* 
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plus  naturel  aux  animaux  qu’a  rhom- 
me ;  mais  les  animaux  qui  doivent  fe 
nourrir  de  viandes  crues ,  Sc  fe  pa  (Ter 
de  cuifiniers  *  font  pourvus  a  cet  effec 
des  inftrumens  propres  a  preparer  leurs 
alimens  fans  rant  d’appareil  ,  Sc  fin-* 
d-uftrie  eft  donnee  a  1’homme  pour  ap- 
preter  les  memes  alimens  y  Sc  fe  les: 
rendre  plus  homogenes  par  la  cnilTon* 
Aurefte,  ft  notre  corps  plusdelicat  n’eft 
pas  fait  pour  etre  le  tombeau  de  ces  ca« 
davres  3  on  peut  dire  3  qu’ils  fe  vangent 
bieri  de  nous  par  les  defordres  qu’ils  j 
caufenr.- 

Mais  renfermons  -  nous  dans  de& 
idees  plus  particulieres ,  Sc  moins  pro-* 
blematiques.  Il  y  a  trois  chofes  a  con«- 
ftderer  dans  fufage  des  alimens,  leur 
multiplicite  5  leurs  qualites  ,  leur  ap-- 
pret ,  trois  objets  qui  brouilient  fans- 
celfe  le  Cuiftnier  avec  le  Mcdecin. 

On  compare  ordinairement  la  vie- 
des  animaux  avec  la  notre  :  on  pretend, 
que  ft  elle  eft  plus  bornee  ,  elle  eft  auftl 
fujette  a  moins  de  maladies ,  Sc  que  l’u- 
niformite  des  alimens  qui  compofent 
leurs  repas  ,  leur  epargne  une  partie 
des  maux  que  la  trop  grande  recherche 
produit  chez  nous,  Il  ieroit  aife  de  fafo 
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te  voir  qu’en  fait  d’alimens 3  les  anU 
maux  none  pas  Pavantage  de  la  fim- 
plicite®  Pour  ne  nous  arreter  qu’a  ceuX 
qui  fonttous  les  jours  fous  nos  yeux* 
parcourons  feulemenc  une  prairie  ,  ou 
line  colline  convene  de  moutons.Quel- 
le  prodigieufe  diverfite  d’herbes  Sc  de 
plantes  j’y  decouvre  ,  Sc  dont  ces  ani** 
maux  font  leur  nourriture  1  L’cdl  peut> 
il  diicerner  celles  qu’ils  choibflent ,  Sc 
cedes  qu’ils  rebutent  ?  Que  de  qualires 
differences  Sc  fouvent  concraires ,  on  y 
trouveroit  par  fanalyfe  de  leurs  prin- 
cipes  I  Mais  fans  ponder  plus  loin  la 
comparaifon  3  ou  fi  on  veut  le  parade- 
xe  ,  pour  pen  que  Ton  creufe  ma  refle¬ 
xion  s  on  fera  bien-ror  convaincu  que 
ce  n’eft  pas  rant  la  variete  que  la  quali- 
te  des  alimens  qui  pent  les  rendre  per- 
nicieux.  En  edecje  remarque  que  tons 
les  Docfleurs  qui  one  ecrit  pafticuliere- 
ment  fur  cette  parrie  de  la  Medecine 
qui  concerne  les  alimens  ,  ne  fe  font 
point  rant  attachez  a  condamner  leur 
variere  ,  qu’a  demeler  leurs  qualires 
bonnes  ou  mauvaifes  pour  en  confeil- 
ler ,  ou  pour  en  defendre  1’ufage.  Ainfl 
le  danger  qif  il  petit  y  avoir  dans  la  mul- 
riplicite  des  alimens  ell  purement  rela- 


tif  a  lears  qualites  ,  Sc  par  confequent 
la  queftion  fe  reduit  a  voir  jufqu’a  quel 
point  ils  peuvent  etre  nuifibles. 

On  a  rant  ecrit  fur  cette  mariere  y  SC 
tons  ceux  qui  en  ont  traite  s’accordenS 
fi  peu  ,  qu’il  eft  difficile  d’en  faire  un 
fifteme  qui  foit  exempt  de  contradic¬ 
tion.  On  peutneanmoins  fe  fixer  a  quel- 
ques  regies  generales,  &  je  les  tirerai  de 
M.  Cheyne  ,  que  j’ai  deja  cite  5  fans  les 
garantir.Comme  tout  le  merite  des  ali* 
mens  confifte  dans  une  dlgeftion  facile  * 
c’eft  fur  ce  principe  qu’il  etablit  leurs- 
divers  degres  de  bonte* 

«  Les  Animaux  Sc  les  Vegetanx 
qui  viennent  le  plutot  en  maturite  , 
«  font  plus  faciles  a  digerer  que  ceux 
»  qui  font  plus  long-temsafe  former. 

»  2°. Ceux  qui  font  plus  petits  dans  Icin' 
^efpeceje  font  auffiplus  que  les  grands. 

»  3  Q.  Ceux  qui  font  d’une  fubftance 
»feche,  charnue  Sc  fibreufe,  le  font 
encore  plus  que  ceux  qui  font  hui- 
« leux  ,  gras  Sc  vifqueux. » 

«  4q.  Ceux  qui  ont  une  fubftance 
53  blanche ,  plus  que  ceux  qui  ont  une 
9)  couleur  vive. 

«  y°.  Ceux  qui  font  d’un  gout  doux 
»  Sc  agreable?  plus  que  ceux  qui  ont  ua 
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#  gout  fort ,  piquant  Sc  aromatique* 

»  (j°.  Les  animaux  terreftres  plu§ 
**  que  les  poidons* 

»7°.  Les  animaux  qui  vivent  de  ve- 
*»getaux  Sc  d’autres  alimens  legers., 
j>  plus  que  ceux  qui  fe  nourriilent  de 
chair ,  ou  d  alimens  durs  Sc  pefans. 

»  8°.  Toutela  volaille  engraidee  ,  le 
»  betail  nourri  dans  l’etable  ,  Sc  me  me 
» les  vegetaux  hatifs  ou  venus  artifrciel- 
arlementfur  conche  ,  tendentplus  a  la 
**  putrefadtion  ,  &  par  confequent  font 
mo  ins  propres  a  4a  nourricure  de 
sa  riiommej  que  ceux  qui  font  nourris 

*  Sc  eleves  d’une  maniere  naturelle# 
Ce  petit  nombre  d’Aphorifmes  a  la 

portee  de  tout  le  monde  ,  fuffit  pour 
nous  mener  loin  en  fait  de  regime.  Ils 
ont ,  c'orame  on  voir*  leur  application 
aux  poidbns&  aux  legumes.  Mais  pour 
fgavoir  a  quoi  s’en  tenirfur  cette  par- 
tie  des  alimens  done  M.  Hecquet  a  dit 
rant  de  bieii  ,  il  faut  lire  le  curieux 
Ouvragequil a  fait  fur  le.s  difpenfes  da 
Careme,  &  le  concilier  avec  M.  An- 
dry  ,  qui  atrairela  meme  matiere.  Ceux. 
qui  voudront  une  Hifloire  des  alimens- 
plus  approfondie  ou  plus  detaillee* 
peuvent  la  chercher  dans  les  fources  x 
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3ans  Paul  Eginttte ,  Piatina  ,  Nonnius  v 
Cardan  >  l’Emery  &  les  aucres. 

Quand  on  a  lu  ces  differens  Auteurs^ 
Sc  qu’on  a  combine  ce  qu’ils  ont  eerie 
des  proprietes  des  alimens  3  on  voic 
qu’en  general  ils  conviennenc  tons  a 
Ehomme  ,  qu’ils  font  eflentiellement 
affords  a  nos  diverfes  conftitutions 
que  meme  la  nature  nous  a  menage* 
dans  quelques  uns  d’excellens  reme- 
des ,  que  s’il  y  en  a  de  plus  fains  les 
uns  que  les  autres ,  ceux  qui  paroiflent 
i’etre  le  moins ,  nous  font  homogenes 
par  quelque  endroit ,  Sc  que  leur  diffe¬ 
rence  fpecihque  ne  va  a  en  exclure  au- 
cons,  mais  a  preferer  ceux  qui  nous  four 
plus  propres  ,  qu’enfin  en  fuppofant 
dans  ceux  qui  en  ufent  une  bonne  con¬ 
formation  Sc  de  la  fante  ,  on  pent  ufer 
de  tous  indiflindfcement ,  Sc  porter  1& 
main  a  tous  les  mets  que  la  Providen¬ 
ce  nous  offreavec  profufion* 

II  ne  refte  done  plus  qu’a  examiner  ft 
e’eft  fapret  des  alimens  qui  peut  les 
rendre  nuifibles.  Car  fi  I’homme  gate  * 
corrompt,  empoifonne  les  dons  inno- 
cens  de  la  nature  ,  Sc  s’il  en  pervertit 
i’ufage,  pourquoi  s’en  prendre  a  ce  fage 
Pourvoyeur  ?  C’efl  ici  que  la  Medecin©' 
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triomphe :  c’eft  a  Fare  de  la  cuifme  ton3! 
jours  fufpeft  quelle  en  veut  principal 
lenient*  c’eft  contre  le  Cuifinier quelle 
tourne  fes  batteries  :  on  nous  fait  la 
guerre  dans  nos  foyers  5cederons-nous  5 
fans  rendre  de  combat  ’  Si  la  parties 
n’eft  pas  egale  ,  il  y  a  du  moins  entre 
nos  adverfaires  Sc  nous  quelque  chofe 
de  commun.  On  nous  fait  le  me  me 
honneur  qu’aux  Medecins ;  on  dit  fans 
ceife  du  mal  de  nous ,  tout  le  monde 
decrie  la  cuifine  ,  Sc  Ton  ne  fcauroit 
s’en  palTer.  Si  nous  travaiilons  pour  le 
Medecin  ,  le  Medecin  a  fon  tour  tra- 
vaille  pour  nous ,  Sc  les  premices  de  la 
fante  que  fon  art  a  fqu  retablir9  donnees 
au  plaifir  de  la  table  *  font  mieux  fen  tit 
le  prix  du  notredDe  plus  qui  ne  fcait  que 
le  Cuifinier  eft  fouvent  appelle  au  con- 
feil  du  Medecin  ,  Sc  que  la  Cuifine 
enfin  fert  la  Medecine }  (l) 

On  dit  d’un  autre  cote  que  le  Mede¬ 
cin  n’eft  occupe  qu3a  contreminer  le 
Faifeur  de  fauces*  A  fuppofer  le  fait 
ctabli  ,  feroit~il  impoftible  de  les  re- 
concilier  f  Eft  -  ce  en  effet  l’apret  des 

(  i  )  Malgre  Fair  de  paradoxe  que  cett© 
idee  prefente  d’abord  ,  elle  fert  de  fonde- 
ment  a  un  Livre  egalement  curieux  &  rare  * 
$k  qui  a  pour  litre,  Medicus  ad  Valatum * 
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oilmens  ,  ou  Tabus  6c  Pexces  qu’on  en 
fait  qui  nous  les  rendent  pernicieuxrEn 
un  mot5la  vie  des  gens  de  bonne-chere 
eft  -  elie  necellairement  plus  courte 
que  celle  des  autres  hommes  1  L’expe- 
rience  eft  au  moins  pour  6c  contre® 

Mais  3  dira-t-on  5  pour  qui  font  refer- 
vees  ces  maladies  aigues  qui  font  payer 
fi  cher  les  plaifirs  de  la  table }  Pour  qui 
la  goutte,  cette  goutte  indomptable  qui 
punit  ft  cruellement  les  fenfuels,  6c 
qu’un  Ancien*  appelle  ingenieufement  *Lucieft* 
la  Reine  des  maladies . 

C’eft  ainfi  qu’on  impure  injuftement 
al’art  innocent  de  la  Cuifine  les  effets 
de  Pintemperance. 

Mais  ecoutons  deux  grands  Mede*' 
cins  s’eipliquer  fur  les  caufes  des  ma¬ 
ladies.  M.  Hecquet  a  demontre  5  dans 
fon  Traite  de  la  digeftion  qu’elles  ne 
provenoient  la  plupart  que  des  vices  de 
la  digeftion.  La  digeftion,  dit-il,  eftune  . 
forte  d'elixation  :  c  eft  done  fonlager  le 
travail  de  /’ eftomach  ,  que  de  lui  donner 
des  matures  bien  apretees .  Or  quel  eft 
Pobjet  du  Cuifinier  >  Si  ce  n’eft  de  faci«* 
liter  la  digeftion  par  la  cuilfon  6c  Pa- 
pretdes  viandes  *  d’aider  lesfotidtions 
de  Peftomach  en  excitant  ou  en  ford- 
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fiant  fes  faculcesdigeftives  9  Sc  de  chari^ 
ger  mcme  fouvent  les  alimens  les  plus 
lolides  en  une  forte  de  chyle  artinciei 
tel  que  font  les  extraits  8c  les  reftau-j 
rans, 

«  Les  fources  des  maladies  chronic 
a  ques  ,  felon  M«  Cheyne ,  ( j’afFe&e  de 
*  citer  des  Rigoriftes  )  font : 

»  I Q .  La  vifcobte  des  fucs  §  ou  la  trop 
so  grande  etendiie  des  particules  qui  les 
^compofent ,  Sc  qui  netant  pas  fiuli- 
wfamment  brifees  par  les  facuitesdigef* 

rives ,  arretent  ou  retardent  la  circiH 
s>  lation. 

mi°,  La  trop  grande  abondance  des 
a  feis  pleins  d aprete  Sc  d’acrimonie  s 
»>  par  le  moyen  defquels  les  fixes  me-* 
a  mes  deviennent  (i  corrofifs  ,  qu’ils 
a  crevent  les  folides  ,  Sc  les  ufent. 

Suivant  ces  principes  je  demand® 
encore  quelle  eft  la  fondHon  du  Cuili- 
nier  ?  Si  ce  n’eft  de  degager  ces  fucs  de 
ieiir  vifeolite  naturelle  ,  ou  des  parti-* 
cules  qui  ies  enveloppent  ,  pour  les 
faire  palter  dans  le  fang  avec  moins 
d’embarras  l  ft  ce  n’eft  de  delayer  les 
feis  quirendent  ces  memesfucs  corro¬ 
fifs  ,  Sc  de  corriger  leurs  acides  par  des 
ingrediens  convenabless 
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Combien  ia  proprete  feule  de  la  Cui- 
finc  ne  doit-elle  pas  conrribuer  encore 
a  la  falubrite  de  nos  alimens  ?  Rien  ne 
fort  des  mains  d’un  bon  Cnifinier  qui 
ti’ait  pafte  par  la  coupelle  cl’iin  ceil 
attentif  8c  d’un  palais  fain.  Les  viandes 
les  plus  grodieres  depofent  par  faction 
cl u  feu  toure  ienr  terreilreite.  Quelque- 
fois  meme  par  le  melange  de  lues  ,  oil 
plus  adlifs  5  ou  plus  doux  elles  perdent 
prefque  entierementleur  gout  &  leurs 
qualites  natureiles  ,  pour  prendre  un, 
gout  tout  oppofe  3  8c  des  qualites  rout- 
i  a-fair  contraires,  Ces  idees  plus  devo^ 
loppees  m’engageroient  dans  un  crop 
grand  detail,  II  fuffira  de  remarquer 
coni  me  un  monument  glorieux  pour 
1  i*Art  done  j’ai  entrepris  la  defenfe  qifuti 
1  des  plus  grands  Medecins  du  monde  ne 
1  i’a  pas  juge  indigne  de  fon  attention; 
)  On  trouvera  dans  mon  ouvrage  la  fa- 
j  ^on  d’une  fauce  a  la  mode  appelle  fauce 
l  4  la  Chirac ,  8c  dont  l’invention  eft  due 
3  en  partie  a  ce  celebre  Medecin. 

On  diftingue  aiijourd'hui  parmi  nous. 
I  la  Online  ancienne  8c  la  Cuidne  mo- 
|  4erne,  Ce  qu’on  entend  par  la  Cuiftne 
j  ancienne  ,  eft  celle  que  les  Francois 
^yoient  mife  en  vogue  par  toute  FEu- 
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rope  y  Sc  qu'on  fuivoic  prefque  genera* 
lement  il  n’y  a  pas  trente  ans.  La  Cui* 
fine  moderne  etablie  fur  les  fondemens 
de  Fancienne  avec  moins  d’appareil  Sc 
moins  d’embarras  ,  quoiqu’avec  autanc 
de  variete,  efb  plus  fimple,  plus  propre  , 
plus  delicate  ,  Sc.  peut-etre  encore  plus 
fcavante.  Lancienne  Cuidne  etoit  fort 
compliquee  Sc  d’un  detail  infini :  La 
cuifine  moderne  ell  une  efpece  de  Chy- 
mie.  La  fcience  du  Cuilimer  confide  a 
decompofer  ,  a  laire  digerer  ,  Sc  a  quin^ 
telFencier  les  viandes ;  a  tirer  des  fucs 
nourrilFans ,  Sc  pourtant  legers  *,  a  les 
meier  Sc  les  confondre  enfemble  ,  de 
fa^on  que  rien  lie  domine  Sc  que  tout 
fe  fade  fentir.  Enfin  a  leur  donner  cette 
union  que  les  Peintres  donnent  aux  cou- 
leurs ,  Sc  a  les  rendre  fi  homogenes  que 
de  leurs  diverfes  faveurs  il  ne  refuLte 
quun  gout  fin  Sc  piquant ,  Sc  fi  j’ofe  le 
dire  une  harmonie  de  tons  les  gouts 
reunis  enfemble.  Voila  tout  le  fin  du 
metier  $  Sc  le  grand  oeuvre  en  fait  de 
euifine.  On  ne  s5eft  pent  -  etre  jamais 
avife  de  chercher  du  rapport  entre  deux 
©bjets  aufii  eloignes  que  paroident  Fetre 
Fart  de  la  Peinturedc  de  la  Cuifine.Mais 
fauf  la  hardielfe  de  la  comparaifon  ?  $£ 
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a  Firreverence  pres ,  je  n’ai  point  trou- 
ve  d’image  plus  propre  a  rendre  mes 
idees  fenfibles.  L’union  6c  la  rupture 
des  couleurs  qui  font  la  beaute  du  co¬ 
lons  ,  reprefentent  affez  bien  ,  ce  me 
femble ,  ce  melange  de  fucs  6c  d ’in- 
grediens  done  le  Cuihnier  compofe  fes 
ragouts.  Il  faut  que  ces  ingrediens  6c 
ces  fucs  foient  noyez  6c  fondus  de  la 
xneme  maniere  que  le  Peintre  fond  fes 
couleurs  9  6c  que  la  meme  harmonie , 
qui  dans  un  tableau  frappe  les  yeux  des 
connoifteurs ,  fe  fade  fentir  aux  palais 
iinsdans  le  goutd’une  fauce, 

Je  ne  deciderai  point  il  laCuidne 
ruoderne  eft  preferable  pour  la  fante  a 
I’ancienne  *,  je  fuis  entre  les  fen  fuels  6c 
les  Medecins.  Je  ne  veux  point  d’af- 
faire  avec  les  derniers ,  6c  je  dois  ref- 
:pe6ter  Fopinion  des  autres. 

Mais  voici  Fidee  que  je  me  fuis  faite 
d’un  bon  Cuidnier.  II  faut  qu’il  con? 
noifte  exadlement  les  proprietes  de  tout 
ce  qu’il  emploie,  pour  pouvoir  corriger 
ou  perfebtionner  les  aiimens  que  la  na¬ 
ture  nous  prefente  tout  bruts  :  era’ll  ait 
avec  cela  la  tete  faine  ,  le  gout  nrt ,  6C 
le  palais  delicat ,  pour  combiner  habi¬ 
liment  6c  les  ingrediens  &  les  dofeg 
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Idaflaifonnemeni:  eft  fecueuil  des  me«* 
diocres  ouvriers  5 la  partie  de  no- 
tre  travail qui  demande le  plus dacten- 
tion.  Le  fel,  lepoivre  3  &  les  autresepi- 
ees  ,  ingrediens  plus  precieux  que  For , 
quand  on  ies  emploie  a  propos ,  mais 
vrais  poifons ,  quand  on  les  prodigue , 
doivent  etre  menages  comrae  lor  me¬ 
mo,  Sc  difpenfez  par  une  main  legere 
que  i’intelligence  conduife.  Sans  ceia 
plus  d'ondlion  dans  ce  que  vous  faites , 
vous  ruinez  tout  le  fruit  d’un  long  tra¬ 
vail  ,  5c  a  la  place  des  i els  groffiers  que 
vous  avez  fepares  par  Felixation ,  vous 
fubftituez  dans  les  alimens  de  purs  cor- 
•rofifs# 

Ajoutons  anx  qualites  d’un  bon  Cuir 
linier  fadrefte  de  la  main  pour  operer 
proprement ,  & ,  ce  qu’un  Ancien  re- 
commands,  une  etude aftidue du  gout 
de  fon  Mai  tre,  dont  Is -palais  doitdeve - 
nir  le  Jien .  (i). 

La  cuiline  n’eft  done  plus  un  art 
meurtrier  quand  les  principes  en  font 
bien  connus  ,  &  quand  elle  eft  maniee 
par  un  bon  Artifte.  Vous  ns  dsvez,  point 

etrs 

(  i  )  Is  am  que  coats ^  domini  debet  hab$r$ 
\ttlam ♦  Martiale 
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tire  furpris  ,  ditSeneque  le  Philo fophe 
Sc  le  pedant  ,  dcs  maladies  qui  regnent 
tn  ft  grand  nombre  ,  comptez.  ccmbien 

dOuvrters  pour  la  bouche . Que 

d’hommes  occupes  pour  un  feul  ventre  ?  * 

Et  moi  je  dis  a  tons  les  gourmands  qui 
rejettent  leurs  infirmites  fur  nous ,  »in- 
«  terrogez-vous  plutdt  vous-  memes  9 
n  Sc  n’accufez  que  votre  intemperance. 
La  fenfualite  delicate  Sc  la  finede  du 
gout ,  au  lieu  d’exclure  la  fobriete  ,  la 
fuppofent  necedairement,  Sc  cette  vo- 
lupte  peu  durable  qui  echape  au  milieu 
de  la  jouidance  ,  n’eft  jamais  plus  pi- 
quante  Sc  plus  pure  que  dans  Pufage 
modere  des  plaidrs  de  la  table.  Si  Pon. 
ne  reprochoit  a  la  cuiline  que  d’irriter 
Pappetit  Sc  le  gout ,  Sc  d’exciter  la  cu- 
pidite  5  fource  de  toutes  les  maladies , 
le  reproche  pourroit  etre  jufte  :  Partde 
la  cuidne  ,  il  faut  Pavouer,  eft  du  moins 
par  cer  endroit  coupable  en  partie  des  . 
exces  de  Pintemperance.  Mais  de- 
quoi  la  cupidite  n’abufe-t'elle  pas  f 
C'eft  un  malheuc  attache  a  notre  con¬ 
dition  5  de  ne  pouvoir  nous  contenir 
dans  les  bornes  de  la  necedite.  Que 
ceux  fur  qui  la  raifon  n’a  aucun  pou- 
.voir,  qui  donnent  tout  au  tempera* 
Tome  L  I 
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ment?  8t  qui  nepeuvent  concilier  aves 
les  plaidrs  de  la  table  ,  cette  utile  mo¬ 
deration  qui  en  fait  le  prix3&  qui  peut- 
etre  n’eit  eile-meme  qu’un  rafinement 
devolupte  ,  craignent  avec  raifon  Tart 
de  la  cuiiine  :  c  eft  un  art  funefte  pour 
eux.  Qu’ils  reforment  an  plutot  leur 
table  ,  ou  pour  le  plus  fur  ,  nouveaux 
Pandarees  ,  (i)  qu’ils  fe  reduifent  a  la. 
vie  groffiere  des  premiers  ages. 


*  Volt. 
lc  Mon* 
dain. 


Majfidlov  n' eft  pas  dti  Jiecle  d' or .  * 

Mais  pour  ces  fages  voluptueux  , 
qui  en  fatisfaifanc  la  nature  3  f^avent 
ecouter  la  raifon  ,  &  fe  menager  dans 
les  plaifirs  meme  les  moyens  de  les 
rendre  durables,  en  evitantla  fatiete , 
ils  peuvent  gouter  fans  crain te  les  deli^ 
ces  de  la  table. 


Vn  auftere  difcours  des  herbes  de  la  Trape  $ 

*  Saint-  Servira  de  diette  une  ou  deuxfois  le  mots.  * 

Ivremond.  * 

La  delicateffe  des  mets  en  foutenant 
leur  appetit  3  &:  en  invitant  encore  leur 

(i)  Pandaree  celebre  mangeur  a  qui  Ce-» 
s*es  accorda  le  don  de  manger  impunemeni 
fans  avoir  jamais  d’indigeftion.  Anion,  LibeJ> 
gal.  fab.  ii. 
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-goSt ,  foit  par  la  vue ,  foit  par  Podorat , 
ne  peat  que  lear  preparer  une  codfcion 
lou able.  Le  palais  avert!  par  les  fens  ex- 
terieurs,  faiftt  agreablement  ce  qu’on 
lui  prefente  ,  Sc  Peffcomac  qu’on  ap- 
pelle  le  Pei'e  de  famille ,  *  prevenu  par  *  Maerefc, 
le  fentiment  du  palais  ,  en  eft  fans  dou-  ^^ai* 
te  mienx  difpofe  a  recevoir  ces  memes 
alimens :  par  confequent  il  les  digere 
mieux  3  &c  ii  doit  s5en  former  im  me  il¬ 
ls  ur  chyle. 

Oferois-ie  hafarder  ici  an  Paradoxc 
Metaphiftque  que  j’abandonne  aux 
idees  de  ceux  qui  voudronr  en  faire 
quelque  ufage  ?  (  I )  Com  me  le  gout 
corporel&  le  gout  fpirituel  dependent 
egalement  de  la  conformation  des  or-’ 
ganes  deftines  a  operer  leurs  diverfes 
fenfations ,  la  ftnefle  de  ces  deux  for¬ 
tes  de  gouts  prouve  allurement  la  fi- 
nefte  des  organes  qui  leur  font  propres. 

Or  ne  poiirroit  -  on  pas  remonter  da 
gout  corporelaun  principe  tresdelicat 
qui  lui  feroit  comraun  en  quelque  fa- 
$on  avec  le  goutpurement  fpirituel  ?  ' 


(i)  On  eft  entre  dans  la  plaifanterie, 
elle  a  fait  naitre  la  Lettre  du  Pdtijjier  An¬ 
glais  ;  ecrit  ingenieux  dans  le  gout  du  Do<> 
teur  Sjfvvit, 

by 
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On  pourroit  fans  doure  ajourer  biea 
d’autres  moyens  5  a  ceux  que  je  viens 
d’employer  pour  la  defenfe  de  la  Cui- 
iine  :  mais  ,  ft  les  exemples  font  pour 
les  hommes  une  forte  de  demonftration 
plus  forte  que  tous  les  raifonnemens , 
une  Hiftoire  abbregee  de  cet  Art,  ache* 
vera  fon  apoiogie. 

La  Cuisine,  comme  tous  les  a  li¬ 
tres  Arts  inventes  pour  le  befoin  ou 
pour  le  plaiiir  ,  s’eft  perfedtionnee  avec 
le  genie  des  peuples  ,  Sc  elle  eft  de- 
venue  plus  delicate  ,  a  mefure  qifils  fe 
font  polis,  Je  ne  m’arreterai  point  a 
fes  ccmmencemens  qu’il  feroit  difficile 
de  demeler.  La  vie  des  premiers  hom¬ 
mes  a  du  reftembler  a  celle  des  peu¬ 
ples  de  FAmerique ,  qui  ,  bornes  au 
ftmple  neceftaire  ,  ne  penfent  point 
encore  au  fnperflu  ,  Sc  chez  qui  Ton 
ifappergoit  gueres  que  FinftinCt  des 
bcfoins  naturels.  Les  progres  de  la 
euifine  font  plus  marques  chez  ceux 
que  nous  appellons  les  AncUns .  Le 
luxe  Sc  la  delicafle  de  la  table  ,  ont 
•  pris  naiflance  dans  FAfie  chez  les  Af- 
fyriens  Sc  les  Perfes  ,  Sc  la  qualite  du 
dimat  n’a  pas  pen  contribute  ,  fans  dou- 
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te ,  a  rendre  ces  peuples  fi  volaptueux. 
Quoique  des  Hiftoriens  nous  vantent 
la  vie  frugale  des  derniers  (  i  )  ,  ils  ne 
fe  bornoienc  pas  toujours  a  leur  cref- 
fon  ,  Sc  on  fcait  jufquouils  porterent 
les  deiices  oc  les  plailirs  de  la  bouche* 
Les  Grecs  d’un  genie  li  propre  a  per- 
fedionner  tous  les  arts ,  Sc  a  rafiner  fur 
tous  les  plailirs ,  n’avoient  garde  de  ne- 
gliger  ceux  de  la  table  ,  Sc  leurs  Cui- 
nniers  font  fameux  dans  THiftoire. 

Les  Syracufains  etoient  les  plus  tins 
gourmets ,  ou  les  plus  delicats  gour¬ 
mands  de  la  Grece.  Leur  friandife  etoic 
palfee  en  proverbe ,  Sc  pour  marquer 
une  bonne  table  3  on  difoit  me  table  de 
Syracufain. 

Tous  les  autres  Grecs  generaiement  3 
n’etoient  point  ennemis  de  la  bonne 
chere,  J’excepte  les  Lacedemoniens  9  ce 
peuple  auftere  dont  la  vie  dure  relTem- 
bloit  a  celle  des  Cyniques.  Lycurgue 
avoit  ordonne  de  faire  comparoitre  tous 
les  mois  les  enfans  devant  les  Ephores , 
pour  jugerde  leur  embonpoint.  On  leur 
prefentoit  les  enfans  tout  nuds  ,  Sc  (ices 
.Magiftrats  les  trouvoienc  crop  gras,  ils 

(  i  )  Xenophon  Cyropedie • 

b  iij 
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les  condamnoient  au  jeune  Sc  a 
nence*  * 

*  Alex*  La  delicatefle  Sc  la  fuperfluite  etoient 
ab  Ale-  feveremenc  bannies  de  ces  repas  de 

t  Comrounaute  erablis  par  leur  Legifla- 
tear:  Les  ieuis  aiiaiionnemens  quils 
connuflent  etoient  l’exercice  Sc  Tappe- 
ti t.  Nous  avons  pourtant  conferve  un 
ragout  celebre  chez  eux  ,  Sc  c’eftla  fau- 

*  Jnsni-  ce  noire  *  qu’ils  faifoient  avec  les  en- 
gnm,  trailles  du  Lievre.  Mals  peut-etre  apres 

tout  leur  aufterite  conflftoit  telle  moins 
dans  la  vilite  des  alimens ,  que  dans  la 
fmiplkite  de  leur  appret.  Car  un  Lace- 
demonien  voulant  faire  accommoder 
.un  poiflon  qu’il  venoic  d3acheter,le  Ca- 
bare  tier  die  qu’il lui  falloit  du  fromage* 
du  vinakre  >  Sc  de  Thuile :  Fort  bien  , 
repondit  le  5partiate  >Eh  !  mon  ami  ,fi 
favois  en  la  fanes?  je  n  anrois  point 
achete  le  poijfon. 

La  politefle  des  Atheniens ,  avoir 
influe  dans  leurs  repas.  Ils  aimoient 
teilement  la  table ,  que  la  profeflion  de 
Paraflte  etoit  exeellente  chez  eux  ,  Sc 
par  confequent  tres- commune.  On 
mangeoit  beaucoup  de  poiflbn  a  Athe- 
nes ,  Sc  les  Magiftrats  attentils  a  tous 
les  interets  de  la  bouche  avoient  ecabli , 
que  le  poiflon  etant  arrive  dansle  mar- 
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die  ,  on  appelleroit  far  le  champ  Ies 
acheteurs  au  fon  d’une  cloche  ,  ou  par 
la  voix  d’un  Crieur  public,  afin  qu’on 
ear  le  poifton  tout  frais :  Sc  pour  obli— 
ger  les  Marchands  a  s’en  defaire  plus 
vice  ,  il  leur  etoit  defendu  de  s’aflTeoir. 

C’eft5(i  je  ne  trompe  5  d’un  friand 
d’Athenes ,  que  nous  tenons  cet  Apho- 
rifme  connu  dans  la  Cuifine  moderne  : 
Que  la  viande  la  plus  delicate  ,  eft  cells 
qui  eft  le  moins  viande  ,  &  le  poijfon 
le  plus  exquis ,  celui  qui  eft  le  moins 
peijfon . 

On  vante  fort  la  frugalite  des  pre¬ 
miers  Remains.  Pline  entre  autres  fair 
u  n  tableau  de  leur  vie  qui  rede  ruble  a 
cede  des  Patriarches.  On  pretend  qu’ils 
furent  pres  de  fix  cens  ans  fans  fcavoir 
appreter  le  pain ,  Sc  qu’ils  ufoient  a  fon 
defaut  de  pulment ,  qui  eft  une  forte  de 
gruau.  Quoiquil  en  foit  l’Age  d’Or  de 
Rome  ,  eft ,  felon  toutes  les  apparences, 
celui  de  fa  groffierete  &  de  fa  foiblefle. 
Polie  par  la  conquete  de  la  Grece  ,  en- 
richie  des  depouilks  du  monde  e-ntier, 
quelle  fomptuofite ,  quel  luxe  elle  eta- 
lei  „  Les  delices  introduits  a  Rome 
55  par  les  vaincus  ,  les  vangerent  bien  de 
5,  leurs  vainqueurs  *  die  un  Satyri- 
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que.  (i)  Les  Cuifiniers  Grecs  y  etoient 
fort  a  la  mode. Les  Vilies  Grecques  fon- 
dees  enltalie,  Naples,  Tarente,  Sibaris 
etoient  celebres  pour  ia  bonne  chere , 
Sc  c’eft  deia  vraifemblablement  que  ce 
gout  vif  pour  les  plaifirs  de  la  table  fut 
porte  a  Rome.  Le  genie  inventeur  des 
Grecs  fit  briller  l’opulence  Romaine  , 
Sc  les  Romains  nez  pour  outrer  tout 
furpafierent  bientbt  leurs  Maitres.  Rien 
n’approche  en  efFet  de  l’idee  que  les 
Hifioriens  Sc  les  Poetes  nous  donnent 
de  leur  fomptuofite.  On  vit  le  luxe  de 
la  table  engloutir  a  Rome  les  plus  ri¬ 
ches  patrimoines ,  Sc  d’llluftres  difiipa- 
teurs  *,  un  Fabius  furnomme  le  Gouffre  5 
Gorges.  un  Apicius ,  un  Milon  s’immortalifer 
par  les  exces,  Sc  les  rafinemens  de  la 
bouche.  Ce  quon  lit  de  la  magnificence 
Sc  de  la  fenfualite  de  Lucullus ,  eftpref- 
que  incroyable :  Le  feul  entretien  de 
fa  table  etoit  d’unedepenfe  prodigieufe 
foutenue  par  des  richefies  immenfes.  11 
avoir  aupres  de  Naples  fur  le  bord  de 
la  Merune  maifon  delicieufe,  oil  Lon 
trouvoit  en  tout  terns  Sc  en  abondance 
tout  ce  que  1’Europe ,  FA  fie ,  l’Afriquc 

[i]  Juvenal. 
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pouvaient  fournirde  plus  rare  foie  en 
viandes ,  foit  cn  poilfons.  De  vingt  traits 
furprenans  qui  peignent  fon  luxe ,  je 
n’en  rapporterai  qu’un  d’apres  Plutar- 
que.  Pompee  etant  malade>les  Medecins 
lui  ordonnerent  de  manger  line  grive. 
Com  me  on  etoit  alors  dans  1’Ete ,  on 
lui  dit  qu’d  n’en  pouvoit  trouver  que 
ehez  Lucullus  qui  en  faifoit  nourrir 
to ute  i’annee  *,  il  ne  voulut  pas  lui  en 
faire  demander  ,  Sc  s’adreflant  a  fes 
Medecins  \Eh  quoi  !  dit-il ,  ft  Lucullus 
ri etoit  -pas  aujji  volupteux  qiiil  eft  >  il 
faudroit  done  que  Pompee  mourut . 

Mais  pour  fe  figurer  l’exces  ou  les 
delices  Sc  la  profusion  furent  portees  a 
Rome  ,  il  ne  faut  que  confiderer  le 
grand  nombre  de  Loix  fomptuaires  fai- 
tes  en  divers  terns  pour  le  reprimer.  ( i ) 
Les  unestaxerent  la  depenfe  de  bouchc 
a  une  certaine  fomme  par  jour.  Antoine 
lui-meme ,  le  fenfuel  Antoine  >  en  pu- 
blia  une  de  cette  nature  avant  le  Trium- 
virat.  (2)  Les  autres  reglerent  aulTi  par 
Jour  la  confommation des  viandes,  Sc 
des  autres  alimens  a  une  certaine  quau- 

[  1  ]  La  lot  Fannia . 

£  2  ],  La  lot  Lkinia . 
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the.  (i)  D’autres  fixerent  I c  prix  dei 
vivres  devenu  fi  excefiif ,  qua  Rome  un 
poiflonfe  vendoit  plus  cher  qu  un  beeuf, 

(  2 )  Sc  qidun  certain  Afinius  Celer 
acheta  un  barbeau  fept  mille  ecus.  En- 
fin  il  y  eut  des  Loix  (3)  qui  reglerent 
jufqu’au  nombre  des  convives ;  Sc  une 
entr  autres ,  qui  rendit  les  peines  por- 
tees  par  la  loi  Fannia  centre  ceux  qui 
excederoient  une  certaine  depenfe  9 
communes  a  celui  qui  donnoit  a  man¬ 
ger  Sc  aux  convies.  II  paroit  quil  y  en 
eut  auffi  qui  defendirenr  certaines  den- 
rees  dont  ie  prix  etoit  devenu  exhorbi- 
tant :  de  lavmt  I’ufage  d’employer ,  an 
default  des  mets  interdits  ,  les  champi¬ 
gnons  ,  les  trufes ,  les  herbes  fines ,  Sc 
autres  ingrediens  de  ce  genre,  (4)  Sc 
peut-etre  eft-ce  a  cet  ufage  qifiil  faut 
rapporter  1’origine  des  ragouts.  Quoi 
quit  en  foit ,  il  eft  certain  que  ces  m- 
grediens  qu’on  tira  dans  la  finite  a  grands 
Irais  des  Pays  etrangers ,  com  me  nous 
en  tirons  les  epices ,  contribuerent  a 
augmenter  le  luxe  *,  Sc  le  langage  qu’ua 


[  1  ]  La  loi  Cornelia . 

[2.]  Macrob.  1.  3.  c .  17,] 
I  3  ]  La  loi  Orchia. 
f.  4]  Ck.  Ep  /.  7. 
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Biauvais  riche  tient  dans  un  ancien  fa- 
tirique,  peint  tres-vivement  la  fureur 
qu’on  euc  a  Rome  pour  ces  denrees.  (i  ) 
Lybiens  ,  dir  ce  voluprueux  ,  laijfez-la 
le  Labour ,  on  gar  dez,  'pour  vous  votrefro- 
Tnent ,  pourvu  que  vous  nous  envoy iez. , 
des  champignons .  Au  refle  ces  Loix 
fomptuaires  etoient  renouvellecs  trop 
fouvent ,  pour  ne  pas  fair.e  prefumer 
que  le  mai  etoit  fans  remede.  Un 
fair  fingulier  nous  apprend  le  cas  qu’ert 
faifoienr  les  Gourmands  de  Rome.  On 
venoir  de  publier  une  de  ces  loix  :  un 
Tribun  du  peuple,  homtne  de  bonne 
chere  ,  entreprit  de  la  faire  abroger ,  8c 
montanr  a  la  T ribune  aux  harangues ,  il 
debura  de  eette  maniere.  5,  On  veutr 
vous  donner  ,  Peuple  Romain,  un 
frein  que  vous  ne  devez  pas  fouffrirs 
C’eft  vous  trairer  en  efclaves  que  de 
vous  lier  les  mains.  Quoi  de  plus 
3,  etrange  qu  une  loi  qui  vent  vous  obli- 
ger  d’etre  fobres  malgre  vous  ,  &  qui 
vous  ordonne  la  temperance }  LaiiTez 
done  abolir  entierement  ce  pretends 
pouvoir  dont  vous  vous  targuez ,  8c 
qui  fe  preferit  de  jour  en  jour*  A 
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quoi  vous  fert  cecce  libcrte  dont  vous 
5?  paroiflez  fl  jaloux ,  s’il  nefl  pas  per- 
5?  mis  a  chacun  de  fe  ruiner  comme  il 
a,  lentend,  &  de  perir  a  fa  fantaifie?  ,5 
Le  Cenfeur  Lucias  Fiaccus  fit  chaffer- 
du  Senat  ce  bon  Citoyen. 

Le  luxe  de  la  table  des  Romains  fe- 
roit  la  matiere  d’un  ample  volume. 
Leur  depenfe  en  poiflon  etoit  excefiive : 
ils  avoient  de  magnifiques  viviers  dont 
le  feul  entretien  ruinoit  des  families  s 
ce  qui  fit  donner  le  nom  d' Antropopha~‘ 
gts.  a  certains  poiflons ,  dont  le  pi  ix  etoit 
devenu  ruiiieux.  On  avoit  trouve  le  fe- 
cret  de  conferver  le  poiflon  fous  la  nei- 
#  Qa]en<  ge5&:de  l’y  atrendrir.*De  plus  il  y  avoit. 
ie  cib.  des  Gout  ears  qu’on  en  chargeoit  au  for- 
i  p  tir  de  1’eau  ,.8c  qui  Fapportoient  tou- 
jours  courans  au  lieu  marque.  On  fcait 
feftime  particuliere  que  les  Romains 
faifoientdes  hmtres,  &  la prodigieufe. 
confommation  qui  s’en  faifoit  dans 
leurs  repas.  Etalerai-je  ici  la  magnificen¬ 
ce  &  le  luxe  des  repas  des  Pontifes’Par- 
lerairje  des  exces  de  Capree ,  des  profn-- 
flons  epouvantables  de  Neron  &  de  Ca¬ 
ligula  }  Le  frere  de  FEmpereur.  Othon 
lui donna un  foupepou Ion  fervitiooo.. 
fortes  de  poiflons ;  &  7000.  efpecesu 
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d’oifeaux.  Othon  pour  rencherir  fur 
lui,  fitfaire  un  plat  cTune  grandeur  enor~ 
me,  quil  appellok  le  Bouclier  de  Mi- 
nerve  , &  quil  fit  remplir  de  foyes  d’Ef- 
quilies ,  de  cervelles  de  Paons  &  de  Fab¬ 
ians,  de  langues  de  Phenicopteres,  8c 
de  laites  de  Lamproyes.  L’Empereur 
Geta  fit  un  repas  qui  dura  trois  jours, 
pendant  lefquels  on  lui  fervit  par  ordre 
alphabetique  un  nombre  incroyable  de 
mets  difierens. 

Mais  la  fenfualite  d’Apicius ,  qui  n’e~ 
toit  qu’un  fimple  particulier ,  eft  en¬ 
core  plus  furprenante.  Il  faut  obferver 
qu’il  y  eut  a  Rome  trcis  fameux  Gour¬ 
mands  de  ce  nom.  Le  premier  vivoit 
quelque  terns  avant  la  Didlature  de  Ju¬ 
les  Cefar.  Le  fecond  qui  fe  nommoit 
M.  Gabius,  vivoit  foils  Augufte  8c  fous' 
Tibere  :  8c  le  troifieme  fous  Trajan.  Le 
fecond  eft  le  plus  celebre  des  trois.  Se- 
neque  qui  i’avoit  vu  ,nous  apprend  qu’il 
tenoit  a  Rome  une  efpece  d’ecole  de. 
gourmandife  8c  de  fenfualite.il  y  avoir 
des  gateaux  qniportoient  fon  nom3,&. 
Pline  fair  mention  de  plufieurs  ragouts? 
dont  il  etoit  i’inventeur.  C’etoit  d  apres 
lui felon  Lampii  ie  ,  qu’Heliogabale 
mangeoit  fi  fouvent  des  langues.  de 
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Paon  Sc  de  Roffignol.  Les  ragouts  cTA^ 
picius  rurent  long- terns  a  la  mode ,  Sc  il 
s’etoit  forme  line  fedfce  de  Cuifinlers 
Apiciens  qui  fubfiftoit  encore  a  Rome 
du  terns  de  Terrulien*. 

Athenee  rapporte  un  trait  curieux  de 
ce  fameux  Gourmand.*  Ilmangeoit  k 
Minturne  dans  la  Campanie  ,  une  forte 
de  fauterelles  d’eau  qui  furpaffoient  en 
grodeur  cedes  d’Alexandrie.  II  apprit 
qu’on  en  trouvoit  en  Afrique  d’une 
grandeur  extraordinaire :  il  s’y  tranfpor- 
ta  fur  le  champ  a  grands  frais.  Les  Pef- 
cheurs  avertis  de  fon  arrivee  allerent 
an  devant  de  lui ,  Sc  Ini  apporterent  les 
plus  grolfes  fauterelles  qu’ils  euflent 
pechees  ;  mais  des  qu’il  vit  q  if  el  les 
n’excedoient  point  la  groffeur  des  (len- 
nes ,  fans  vouloir  feulement  prendre 
terre,  il  donna  ordre  qu’on  le  remenat 
a  Minturne.  Ce  meme  Apicius  apres 
avoir  depenfe  pour  fa  table  deux  mil¬ 
lions  Sc  derni ,  Sc  fe  voyant  fort  endet- 
te,  fongea  a  examiner  l’etat  de  fon  bien. 
Il  trouva  qu’il  ne  lui  reftoit  plus,  fes 
dettes  payees  ,  que  deux  cei^tinquante 
mille  livres ,  Sc  s’empoifonna  ,  com  me 
s’il  avoir  craint  de  mourir  de  faimavee 
une  telle  fornme.  * 
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Letroifieme  Apicius  a  volt  un  fecret 
admirable  pour  conferver  les  huitres. 

Sc  ii  en  envoya  a  Trajan  dans  le  pays  des 
Parrhes.  *  *  Athe- 

Nous  avons  un  Ouvrage  Larin  en  dix  nee  1. 
Livres ,  concernant  fart  de  la  cuifine  5 
fous  le  nora  de  Cdlius  ^ 'print .  On 
ignore  duquel  des  rrois  il  pent  etre.  Un 
critique  *  done  Bayle  ne  s’eloigne  pas ,  * 
apres  avoir  remarque  que  Pouvrage  en  nusLat&r 
general  elide  tres-mauvais  gout , pre- ^ius, 
tend  encore  qu’il  eft  fuppofe ,  Sc  que 
I* Auteur  eft  quelque  Ecrivain  des  fiecles 
barbares  5  qui  fous  le  nom  d’Apicius  a 
voulu  en  impofer  a  ceux  qui  n’avoient 
pas  le  palais-plus  fin  que  lui.  Lyfter  Me- 
decin  de  la  feue  Reine  Anne  d’ Angle- 
terre  ,  qui  en  a  donne  une  Edition  avec 
des  notes  ,  *  croit  que  les  deferiptions  *  Bond®; 
qu’on  y  trouve  ,  font  plutbt  des  formu-  ?7°5* 
ies  de  medecine  que  des  recettes  al’ufa- ln~3  * 
ge  des  friands.  Enfin  Fabricius* remar-  *  Bi- 
que  que  dans  ce  meme  Ouvrage  oil  il  bliotk. 
eft  parle  du  Phenicoptere,  (  forte  d’oi-  Latin, 
feau  rare  &  precieux  )  FAuteur  ne  dit 
pasun  mot  de  fa  langue,  quoique  ce 
fur  ,  felon  Pline  ,  un  des  plus  delicats 
morceaux  au  gout  du  veritable  Apicius, 

L’ordre  des  repas chez  les  Ro mains 
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a  pu  nous  fervir  tie  models,  Ils  etoient 
du  moins  partagcz  ,  comrae  les  notres  , 
enplu(ieursfervices9J’y  rrouve  Entrees, 
Hors-d’oeuvres  ,  Entremets  ,  ( i  )  3c  fi 
j’ofe  hazader  dans  une  matiere  grave , 
une  expreffion  de  Rabelais ,  touts  noire 
artillerie  de  gueule .  Leurs  entrees 
etoient  compoiees  de  falades ,  de  legu¬ 
mes  ,  d’oeufs  ,.d’olives  ,  d’hultres ,  3cc* 
Ils  faifoient  furtout  grand  ufage  de  la 
laitue ,  aflaifonnee  avec  la  faumure  de 
Maquereau.  Cette  faumure  fi  renom- 
mee  fous  le  nom  de  Garum ,  faifoit  les 
deiices  des  meilleures  tables,  &  reprc- 
fentoit  prefque  par  tout,  a  peu  pres 
comme  autrefois  chez  nous  lextrait  de 
jambon ,  on  le  coulis  d’Ecrevides. 

Les  Remains  eurent  des  gouts  biza- 
res :  la  chair  d  anon  ,  3c  cclle  de  chien 
furent  fucceflivement  a  la  mode ,  3c  ils 
avoient  trouve  le  fecret  d’engraifler 
*  Ma-  jufqu’a  des  efcargots.  *  A  l’egard  des 
crobe.  Paons  dont  l’ufage  n’eft  plus  gueres 
Xiy,  yii;  commun  aupurd'hui,  ce  fut  l’Orateur. 

[  i  ]  On  n’obferve  plus  aujourd’hui  fi  fcru° 
puleufiement  cette  diflindion  ,  &  pour  me 
fervir  de  l’expreflion  de  Plutarque  ,  On  a 
tranfpcrte  chez  nous  les  met s  de  la  queue  a  l & 
me  de  I’armee*. 
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Hortenfius  qui  s’avifa  le  premier  cTerr 
fervir  dans  un  repas  qu’il  donnoic  aux 
Augures. 

Quoique  le  feftin  de  Trimalcion  fi 
bien  detaille  dans  Petrone  foie  vifible- 
ment  charge  ,  on  peat  y  prendre  une 
idee  da  gout ,  &  de  la  fa^on  de  manger 
des  Romains.Le  ridicule  fouper  deNa- 
fidienus  decrit  fi  agreablement  par  Ho¬ 
race  ,  eft  un  autre  monument  de  leur 
cuifine.  Mais  un  feul  morceau  de  Ma- 
crobe  qui  reprefente  Fordre  de  leur  re¬ 
pas  ,  peut  tenir  lieu  de  bien  des  recher- 
ches.  C’eft  la  defeription  d’un  fouper 
donne  par  le  Pontife  Lentulus ,  le  jour 
in  erne  de  fa  reception.  On  fervit  pour 
>3  entrees,  ou  premier  fervice ,  des  he- 
»  riftons  de  mer ,  des  huitres  crues  a 
»  diferetion ,  Sc  toutes  fortes  de  coquil- 
»  lages  avec  des  afperges.  11  y  avoir 
»  pour  deuxieme  fervice  ,  une  poular- 
>3  de  fine  engraiftee  ,  encore  un  plat 
«  d’huitres  Sc  de  coqiiillages,des  dattes 
»  de  piufieurs  efpeces ,  encore  des  poif- 
»  fons  a  coquilles ,  Sc  des  huitres  d’ef- 
«  peces  differences ,  des  orties  de  mer 
39  (  forte  de  poifton  )  des  beefigues ,  des 
33  rabies  de  chevreuil  Sc  de  fanglier, 
»des  volailles  incruftees  de  pate>  un 
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»  autre  plat  de  becfigues  Sc  des  poiir- 
»  pres  „  poiRon  a  coquille  fort  precicuxj 
Incee-  ”  Le  troifieme  fervice  etoic  compofe  de 
|i»* J  3>  menus  droits ,  d ’me  hure  de  fanglier  5 

»>  d’un  plat  de  poiflon ,  d’un  autre  plat 
30  de  menus  droits  3  de  canards  3  d’oi- 
v  feaux  de  riviere  en  compote  ?  de  le¬ 
ap  vreaux  Sc  de  volailies  rdties  avec  des 
»  pains  on  gateaux  de  la  marche  d’ A n- 
*  Panes  »  conne*  * 

Picen-  Je  laiile  aux  connoiiTeurs  a  decider  fx 
$es.  cette  defcription  remplit  bien  lhdee 
que  Paul  Emile  s^etoit  faite  de  1’eiegan- 
ce  des  Romanis,  quand  il  comparoit 
loffice  d’un  bon  Cuifinier  >  par  rapport 
a  i’Ordonnance  des  repas,  a  celui  d’un 
bon  Capitaine.  (i) 

Ces  pains  ou  gateaux  de  la  Marche 
d’Anconne  3  me  rappellent  un  trait  de 
PI utarque  qui  fait  voir  que  les  Romains 
n’avoient  pas  neglige  la  padlferie.  (2) 
Scipion  pendant  fa  Cenfure  ,  apprit 
qu’un  Chevalier  Remain  avoir  faitfaire 
un  grand  pate  qui  reprefentoit  la  Ville 
de  Carthage  ,  Sc  qu’on  en  avoit  fait  le 
liege  en  forme  a  fa  rable.  Il  prit  fort 

1 1  ]  Plutarq.  dans  fa  vie*; 

[  a  ]  Id  in  SeipiQH, 
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tnal  cette  plaifanterie ,  Sc  caflant  !e  Che* 
valier  quelques  jours  apres ,  il  lui  dit 
que  C etoit  pour  avoir  ofe  detruire  Car¬ 
thage  avant  lui . 

Les  Gaulois  a  qui  nous  avons  fuccede  3 
nourris  dans  les  armes  ,  ne  fe  piquoient 
pas  d’une  grande  delicatefTe  dans  leur 
repas  :  leur  vie  au  contraire  etoit  fort 
frugale.  On  dit  meme  qu’ils obligeoient 
leurs  enfans  a  porter  line  ceinture  au 
dela  de  laquelle  il  ne  leur  etoit  pas  per- 
mis  de  grodir ,  a  peine  d’etre  chariez. 

Je  ne  fcai  (1  les  Gots  qui  nous  ont 
lailfe  dans  tons  les  arts  des  traces  de  leur 
gout ,  etoient  gens  de  bonne  cbere.  S’il 
ell  vrai ,  comme  on  le  pretend  ,  que  ce 
foienteux  qui  ayent  introduit  l’ufage 
de  faire  regulierement  deux  repas  par 
jour,  ils  etoient  au  moins  gens  de  bon 
appetit. 

Tout  Part  de  la  cuifine ,  Sc  la  bonne, 
chere  ont  confide  long- terns  en  France 
dans  uneprofufion  mal  entendue  ,  que 
plufieurs  de  nos  Rois  ont  eilaye  de  re¬ 
primer  par  des  Edits,  Des  le  terns  des 
guerres  dTtalie ,  fous  Charles  V  1  I  L 
Louis  X  I.  &  Louis  X  1 1,  les  Italiens 
avoient  porte  les  delices  de  la  table  affez 
loin  ;  on  le  voir  par  quelques  ouvrages 
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publiez  dans  le  quinzieme  Sc  le  feizi^ 
me  fiecle.  Ils  firent  connoitre  la  bonne 
chere  aux  Francois  *,  Sc  la  conquet'e  du 
Royaume  de  Naples ,  epoque  d’une  ma- 
ladie  funefte ,  eft  aufli  pour  nous  ceile 
d’un  art  qui  alors  ne  letoit  peut-etre 
gueres  moins. 

On  dit  que  le  genie  du  Francois  eft 
moins  propre  a  inventer  par  lui-meme  s 
qua  perfedlionner  les  inventions  des 
autres :  ainfi  on  pert  juger  des  progres 
que  fit  la  cuifine  pendant  deux  fiecles. 

Le  regne  du  feu  Roi  fi  glorieux  pour 
les  Arts ,  fut  ceiui  du  bon  gout  en  tous 
genres  :  la  magnificence  du  Souverain 
le  faifcit  brillera  fa  table.  On  n’oubiie- 
ra  jamais  le  fouper  de  Vaux ,  ni  la  col¬ 
lation  de  Chantilly  ,  quoique  le  zele 
infenfe  du  pauvre  Vatel  Controlleur  de 
M.  le  Prince ,  ait  marque  triftement 
cette  derniere  fete.  ( i  )  Nous  avons  eu 
plus  d’un  Apicius  3  &  fans  doute  nous 
en  avons  encore.  On  fcait  qu’un  friand 
du  Bourbonnois  (  2  )  fit  la  depenfe  de 
deux  ou  trois  mille  carpes  pour  en  avoir 

[  1]  II  fe  poignarda  ,  parce  que  le  fervice 
avoit  manque  a  quelques  tables.  Lett,  de  Mde* 
de  Sevigne. 

I  2  ]  II  fe  nemmok  Verdelet* 
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les  langues ,  Sc  fe  donner  le  plaifir  dc 
s’en  ratfafier.  Un  Auteur  afiez  celebre 
au  Theatre  (  i  )  fe  donnoit  de  terns  en 
terns  de  pareilles  Fetes,  Un  jour  ii  fit  un 
repas ,  ou  il  y  avoit  un  grand  potage 
fait  avec  cette  efpece  de  lait  que  don- 
nent  les  oeufs  frais  cuits  dans  leur  co» 
que ,  Sc  un  plat  compofe  feulement  de 
noix  d’epaules  de  veau  ,  dont  il  avoit 
fallu  acheter  ,  Sc  facrifier  un  grand 
nombre.  Des  friands  de  ce  cara&ere 
auroient  fait  paroli  a  tous  ceux  de  Rome, 
Comme  on  aime  aujourd’hui  les  pa- 
ralleles  ,  fans  doute  un  morceau  de  ce 
genre  fur  la  cuifine  des  Anciens  Sc  la 
nbtre  ,  ne  paroitroit  point  deplace  : 
mais  ce  feroit  me  parer  d’une  erudition 
dont  perfonne  ne  me  tiendroit  compte, 

Je  craindrois  d’ailleurs  que  le  Cuifnier 
ne  fit  pas  beaucoup  d’honneur  au  Sg a~ 
vant,  Sc  que  le  Scavant  a  fon  tour  ne  de- 
creditat  le  faifeur  de  fauces :  femblable 
a  ce  Cuifi nier  Grec  appelle  Corebe  dont  Pau^ 
I’Hiftoire  a  parle  une  fois,  pour  nous  fan/ 
apprendre  qu’il  couroit  bien ,  Sc  dont 
perfonne  n’a  vante  les  ragouts/Je  laifle 
done  a  des  Ecrivains  plus  autorifez  que 


[  i  ]  Dufrefiiy. 
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moi  cette  difcuffion  •$  maisau  moinsquf* 
qua  ce  qu’on Fait faice ,  je  foutiendrai 
que  nous  Femportons,  en  fait  dare  6c 
cle  gout  fur  les  Ancienr,  Si  on  rn’ende- 
mande  la  preuve  ,  e’eft  que  nous  fo na¬ 
mes  venus  apres  eux ,  Sc  que  la  cuiline 
etant  un  art  ,ftlont  la  pratique  Sc  les  ex¬ 
periences  fe  renouvellent  chaqtie  jour 
avec  nos  befoins  *  elle  doit  fe  perfec- 
tionnertous  les  jours,  Je  remarque  air 
furplus  qu’aujourd’hui  on  retranche 
la  profufion  pour  ajouter  a  la  delicatef- 
fe  :  qrfon  applique  la  maxime  des  Sa¬ 
ges  ,  par  rapport  au  nombre  des  Convi¬ 
ves,  a  celui  des  mets  qu’on  aime  mieux 
manger  que  compter  :  que  Finteret  de 
la  fante  n’eft  plus  fepare  ail  bon  gout  qui 
a  proferit  ces  jus  ardens  Sc  tons  ces  ra¬ 
gouts  cauftiques  de  Fancienne  cuiline  ; 
qtrenfin  celle  qui  regne  a  prefent ,  avec 
un  travail  plus  fini ,  mais  au  fond  plus 
fimple  ,  ne  roule  que  fur  ces  deux  prin- 
cipes  ,  la  variete  Sc  la  proprete. 

La  cuiline  eft  une  matiere  trop  inte- 
reftante  pour  n’avoir  pas  eu  fes  Ecri- 
vainscomme  les  autres  arts.  Nous  en 
avons  de  Grecs  Sc  de  Latins  qu’il  eft 
inutile  d’indiquer ,  parce  qu’il  y  a  bien 
de Fapparence  quils  feront  pen  lus  par 
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Ei.mes  confreres ,  8c  quils  en  ti reroient 
Ipeu  de  fruit.  Le  plus  ancien  Livre  dc 
Icuiline  en  langue  vulgaire  que  jc  con- 
c  noille  ,  ed  un  Ouvrage  Efpagnol  impri- 
m  me  en  Gothique  ,  &  intitule,  Libro  de 
Cozdna ,  compuefio  par  Ruber  to  de  No  la. 

Les  Italiens  nous  ont  donne  pin- 
deurs  ouvrages  fur  cette  matiere.  Mais 
les  feuls  Ecrivains  Francois  font  afl'ure- 
if  ment  les  trois  quarts  de  la  Riblioihecpue 
'i  des  Cui (inters. 

Suivant  Fufage  de  tons  ceux  qui  en¬ 
trepreneur  oe  fe  faire  lire,  jc  devrois 
t  faire  ici  la  critique  des  Ouvrages  qui 

I  ont  precede  le  mien  :  mais  c’ed  un  droit 
que  j’aban  donne  anx  Ecrivains  de  pro- 
feffion,  qui  croyent  ne  pouvoir  s’eta- 
blir  que  fur  les  mines  des  Auteurs1, 
quils rencontrent dans leur  cbemin.  Je 
n  ai  point  pretendu  d  ailleurs  ramener 
3  tout  le  monde  a  ma  Methode.  La  Cui- 

If  ne  ed  un  art  fort  libre  8c  qui  r/a 
ptoprement  dautres  regies  que  le  gout 
dont  les  idees  8c  les  impreffions  font 
variees  a  Pinfini.  Quant  a  moi ,  jai  fait 
de  mon  mieux  :  Ceux  qui  ne  gouterort 
f  pas  ma  maniere  ,  doivent  an  moins 
i  metre  obligez  de  Pintention.  A  pres 
>  Sout  il  faut  regarder  le  Public  com-? 

w  —4 
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me  une  ailemblee  de  Convives  aflez 
difficiles,  Sc  qui  ont  chacun  un  gout  dif¬ 
ferent.  Qui  peut  fe  flatter  de  les  con- 
tenter  tons. 

Tres  miki  convince  props  dijjentire  videntur? 
f  ofcentes  vario  multum  diverfa  palato . 

Quid  dem  ?  Quid  non  dcm  ?  Horat* 
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LE  s  Italiens  qui  peignent 
agreablement  leurs  idees  9 
appellent  une  Preface  la  fauce 
Tun  Livre.  Je  ne  fcai  fi  cette  de¬ 
finition  caracterife  exaclement 
ce  genre  d’ouyrage  5  &c  fi  L# 
Saif  a  del  Libro ,  eft  toujours  un 
ragout  bien  propre  a  piquet*  les 
Lccfteurs  delicats.  Mais  je  ne 
confidere  laplupart  des  Prefa¬ 
ces  que  comme  desHors-d’oeu- 
vres  oil  Pon  cherche  moins  k 
preffentir  le  gout  du  public  » 
qu’a  donner  un  effay  du  fien. 
Pour  ne  ciper  que  moi  >  tel  eft: 
peut-etre  PAvertiftement  des 
D  o  ns  d  e  Comus:  car  pour- 
quoi  le  diflimulerois-je  ?  S’il 
eft  permis  a  un  Ecriyain  de  don- 
Tome  L  a 
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ner  quelque  chofe  a  PAuteur 
avant  que  de  produire  POu~ 
vrier  ,  ce  droit  m’eft  acquis  plus 
qu’a  perfonne  ,  puifque  la  ma- 
tiere  que  je  traite  ,  bornee  aux 
preceptes  &c  au  jargon  de  Part  > 
ne  laiflfe  du  cote  des  ornemens 
aucune  reffource  a  Pimagina^ 
Manil.  tiom  * 

II  femble  qu’un  efFet  des  plus 
marquez  de  Pintemperance  du 
premier  homme  >  &c  une  fuite 
funefte  de  fon  crime  5  eft  la  ne- 
ceffite  oil  nous  fommes  reduits 
d’ufer  d'alimens ,  qui  par  leurs 
qualites  font  eftentiellement  le 
germe  de  toutes  les  maladies  $ 
&c  concourentavec  Pappetitde 
I'hommeaprecipiterfadeftruc- 
tion. 

Nous  ne  mangeons  que  pour 
foutenir  une  frele  machine, que 
la  nourrkure  mine  peu  a  peu  y 
&c  dont  les  reiTorts  s’ufent  par 
les  moyens  memes  qui  fervent 
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a  leur  entretien.  Trifle  condi¬ 
tion  de  l’humanite  ,  mais  atta- 
chee  a  notre  mecanique ,  8c 
commune  a  tout  ce  qui  refpire. 

L’avantage  que  les  animaux 
•ont  fur  l’homme,  eft  qu’ils  trou- 
ventchacun  dans  leur  efpece  Ja 
nourriture  qui  leur  cftpropre, 
toute  preparee,pour  ainfi  dire, 
par  les  mains  de  la  Providence, 
&c  toute  difpofee  pour  ieurs  or- 
ganes.La  naturefeuleafait  totis 
les  frais  de  leur  cuiline  &  dc 
leurs  rep  as.  II  eft;  vrai  que  1’eau 
eoule  auffi  pour  nous  ,  que  les 
arbres  fe  chargent  de  fruits  a 
notre  ufage  comme  au  leur ,  8c 
que  la  terre  meme  fans  culture 
nous  offfe  par  tout  des  rnets 
innocens  qui  ne  coutent  rien 
a  notre  induftrie  :  Voiia  ce 
que  nous  avons  de  com  muni 
avec  eux.  Mais  cette  nourriture 
.  fuffit  -  elle  a  I’homme  ,  8c  en 

tTuppofant  quelle  ait  ete  celle 

***  *  * 

aij 
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des  premiers  habitans  du  mon* 
de  >  leux  experience  detruit-elle 
la  notre  ?  £n  effet  fi  j.ufqu’au 
deluge  ,  comme  le  comprend 
M. BofTuet.  (i)  »Toute  la  na¬ 
ture  etoit  plus  forte  Sc  plus 
55  vigoureufe  :  fi  par  cette  im- 
»  menfe  quantite  d’eau  que 

Dieu  amena  furlaterre,  Sc 
«  par  le  long  fejour  qu’elles  y 
*»  firent  5  les  fucs  qu’elle  en- 
?5  fermoit  etant  alterez  «>  les  her- 
55  bes  Sc  les  fruits  n’eurcnt  plus 
p  leur  premiere  force ;  Sc  li  foil 
55  fut  oblige  de  donner  aux 
?>  hommes  une  nourriture  plus 
5>  fubftantielle  dans  la  chair  des 
35  anin>aux’5  •  Nousdattons  au- 
nioins  du  deluge  pour  Pufage 
des  alimens  que  nous  fournit  le 
regne  animal.  Mais  PAuteur  de 
POuvrage  des  fix  jours  (2) 

(  1 )  Difcours  fur  l’HiftoireyniverfelIef 
feconde  Partie. 

(z  )  P.  fuiv« 
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prouve  qudl  faut  remonter  bien 
plus  haut  >  &  jufqu’a  la  crea¬ 
tion  du  monde  :  enforte  que 
nul  terns  de  la  vie  des  hommes 
n’a  ete  purement  reftraint  aux 
niets  fi  vantez  de  Page  d*or. 

Ces  principes  pofez  ,  figurons- 
nous  Phomme place  au  milieu 
du  mondejcomme  dans  fon  do- 
maine  >  mais  preffe  desbefoim 
naturels  qui  fe  font  fentir  pref- 
que  en  naifTant  ,  &  environne 
de  tout  ce  qui  pent  fatisfaire  la 
neceffite  &  la  convoitife.  Da- 
bordla  neceflite  plus  aftivelui 
fait  chercher  dans  les  fruits  de 
la  terre  >  &c  dans  les  animaux 
qu’il  a  fous  fa  main  ,  un  reme- 
de  a  la  faim  qui  le  pourfuir. 
Bien-tot  >  fon  induftrie  fe  re¬ 
veille  ,  fan  imagination  s’egui- 
fe  &  lui  donne  les  moyens  de 
preparer  des  alimens  qui  doi- 
vent  pafler  dans  fa  fubftance. 
Enfuite  Phabitude  enfance  le 

auj 
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degout ,  le  degout  fait  naitre  # 
ia  curiofite  5  la  ctrriofitePexpe- 
rience  5  &c  Pexperience  la  fen- 
fualite.  II  goute  >  il  effaye  >  ii 
choifit ,  &  parvientainfi  peu.  a 
peu  a  ie  faire  un  art  de  Paction 
la  plus  Pimple  ,  la  plus  naturel- 
le  >  &  la  plus  neceffaire.  Voila 
Phiftoire  de  la  canine  >  &  a 
peu  pres  celle  de  tous  les  arts,. 
Plutarque  a  fait  un  petit  Trai- 
te  5  ou  u-ne  efpece  de  Decla¬ 
mation  ?  dans  laquelle  il  exami¬ 
ne  li  Pon  doit  manger  de  la 
chair  des  animaux  ,  &  il  effaye 
de  prouver  qffelle  n’eft  point 
Paliment  naturel  de  Phomme, 
Il  s’etonne  comment  le  pre¬ 
mier  mortel  qui  s’avifa  de  man¬ 
ger  de  la  viande  put  approcher 
de  fes  le  vres  &  porter  a  fa  bou- 
che  la  chair  d’unebete  morte  : 
comment  il  ofa  faire  mettre  fur 
fa  table  ,  &  entdoutir  des  cada- 
vres  qui  peu  de  terns  aupara- 
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vant  beloient  y  mugifToient  * 
etoient  animez  :  comment  fes 
yeux  parent  foutenir  la  vue  de 
ces  animaux  mafTacrez>  les  voir 
ecorcher  prefque  tout  viva  ns  y 
Sc  couper  en  morceaux  pour 
les  devorer  :  comment  il  put 
fouffrir  l’odeur  qui  s’exhaloit 
de  ces  cadavres  >  Sc  comment 
fon  coeur  ne  fe  fouleva  point 
par  l’idee  feule  de  cet  aliment. 
Nostables ,  dic-il y  font  convert 
les  de  maffacres  :  la  chair  ,  le 
fang  Sc  lagraiffe  des  animaux 
paflent  dans  notre  corps  >  6c 
nous  traitons  de  betes  feroces 
les  loups  &  les  autres  animaux 
qui  font  obligez  par  leur  conf- 
titution  de  vivre  aux  depens  de 
Pefpece  animale.  II  pretend 
qu’a  confiderer  la  mecanique 
de  Phomme ;  la  chair  n’eft  point 
fon  aliment  naturel :  parce  qu’il 
ne  reffemble  a  aucun  des  ani¬ 
maux  a  qui  elle  fe  ruble  refer- 
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vee.  II  n9 a  ni  bee  ?  ni  griffes  >  ni 
dents  propres  a  ce  genre  de  vie 
carilaffiere  j  &  il  n*a  point  PeP 
tomac  affez  chaud  pour  digerer 
com  me  les  loups.  Enfuite  s’a- 
dreffant  a  Phomme  ,  fi  tu  veux 
foutenir  >  ajoute-t-il  >  que  la 
chair  eil  ton  aliment  naturel  * 
maffacre  done  ces  animaux 
done  tu  fais  ta  nourriture  :  tue- 
les  toi-meme  fans  inftrument  3 
fans  fer >  comrne  font  les  betes 
feroces  qui  lVont  d'autres  ar- 
mes  que  leurs  dents  &  leurs 
ongles  pour  les  deehirer  &£ 
poor  les  manger  ;  dechire  de 
me  me  a  belles  dents  un  Lievre* 
un  Agneau  ,  un  Boeuf ,  &c. 

Cette  vifion  Phiiofophique 
£toit  trop  belle  pour  echaper  k 
M.  Hecquet  >  qui  Padopte  apres 
M.  Cheyne  5  celebre  Medeciu 
Anglois.  (i) 

(  i )  Effay  de  la  matiiere  de  conferves  h 
fame , 
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Ileft  vrai  quc  fi  Pon  s’arrete 
a  la  ftrucfcure  de  nos  organes5fi 
i  different  de  ceux  des  betes  qni 
I  font  defiinees  a  vivrede  proye* 
Pufage  de  la  chair  paroit  d?a~ 
bord  plus  naturel  aux  animaux 
!  qifa  Phomme  :  mais  les  ani-* 

!  mauxqui  doivent  fe  nourrir  de 
i  viandes  crues  ?  &c  fe  paffer  de 
:  cuifmiers  >  font  pourvus  a  cet 
;  effet  des  rnftrumcns  propres  a 
preparer  leurs  alimens  fans  tan t 
d’appareil  ,  &c  Pinduftrie  eft 
donnee  a  Phomme  pour  appre^ 
ter  les  m ernes  alimens  a  fa  ma- 
:  niere  >  &  fe  les  rend  re  plus  ho- 
mogenes  par  la  cuiffon  les 
ingrediens.  An  refte  5  fi  notre 
corps  plus  delicat  n’eft  pas  fait 
pour  etre  le  tombeau  de  ces  ca- 
davres  >  on  peut  dire  ^  qu’ils  fe 
Vangent  bien  de  nous  par  les 
defordres  qu’ils  y  caufent  fou- 
vent. 

Mais  renfermons  -  nous  dans 
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des  idees  plus  particulieres  ^  &£ 
moins  problematiques.  II  y  a 
irois  chofes  a  confiderer  dans 
Pufage  des  alimens  >  ieur  multi- 
plicite  5leurs  qualitez  >leur  ap~ 
pret  3  trois  objets  qui  brouiilent 
fans  cede  le  Cuifinier  avec  le 
Medecin. 

On  compare  ordinairement 
ia  vie  des  animaux  avec  la  nd- 
tre  :  on  pretend  que  fi  elle  eft 
plus  bornee  >  elle  eft  aulli .l  ujet- 
te  a  moins  de  maladies  >&quej 
Puniformite  des  alimens  qui 
compofent  leurs  repas  5  leur 
epargne  une  partie  des  maux 
que  la  trop  grande  recherche 
nous  caufe.  II  feroitaife  de  fai- 
re  voir  qu’en  fait  d'alimens  les 
animaux  iftont  pas  Pa  vantage 
de  la  fimplicite.  Pour  ne  nous 
arreter  qu?a  ceux  qui  font  tous 
les  jours  fous  nos  yeux  5  par- 
courons  feulementune  prairie* 
ouune  collin  e  couverte  demoj> 
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<fons.  Quelle  prodigieufe  diver 
fite  d’herbes  &  de  plantes  j'\r 
decouvre5  &  dont  ces  animaux 
font  leur  nourriture  !  L/aeiL 
peut-il  difcerner  cedes  qu’ils 
Ichoififfent  y  &c  cedes  qu’ilsre- 
ibutcnt  ?  Quede  qualitezdiffe- 
[fcntes  &c  fouvent  comraires* 
ton  y  trouveroit  parPanalyfede 
lleurs  principes  ?  Mais  fans 
>pouiTer  plus  loin  la  comparai- 
ifon,  Scfi  Pon  veutle  paradoxes 
pour  peu  quo  Pon  creufe  ma  re¬ 
flexion^  on  fera  bien-tot  con- 
svaincu  que  ce  n’elt  pas  tantla 
iaVariete  que  la  qualite  des  ali- 
tmens  qui  pent  les  rendre  perni- 
iicieux.  Eneffet  je  remarque  que 
ctous  les  Docleurs  qui  ont  par- 
ticulierement  dcrit  fur  PHygi- 
ne  5  c’eft-a-dire  ,  fur  cette  par- 
tie  de  la  Medecine  qui  concer- 
neles  alimens,  ne  fe  font  point 
tant  attachez  a  condamner  la 
avariete  qu’a  demeler  les  qualt- 
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tes  bonnes*  ou  mauvaifes  de  ce§ 
alimens^  pour  en  confeiller,  ou 
pour  en  defendre  Pufage.  Ainfi 
le  danger  qu’il  peut  y  avoir 
dans  la  multiplicite  des  alimens 
eft  purement  relatif  a  leurs  qua-* 
litez,  8c  par  confequent  la  queft* 
tion  fe  reduit  a  voir  jufqu'a 
quel  point  ils  peuvent  etre  nui- 
fiblesy 

On  a  rant  ecrir  fur  cette  ma* 
tiere  >  8c  tous  ceux  qui  en  one 
traite  s'accordent  ft  peu  ,  qu’il 
eft  difficile  d’en  faire  un  fifte- 
me  qui  foie  exempt  de  contra- 
diction.  On  peut  neanmoins  fe 
fixer  a  quelques  regies  genera- 
les  >  8c  je  les  tirerai  de  M.  Chey- 
ne.  Corame  tout  le  merite  des 
alimens  confifte  dans  une  di- 
geftion  facile ,  e’eftfur  ce  prin- 
cipe  qu’il  etablit  leurs  divers 
degrez  de  bonte. 

»  i°.  Les  Animaux  8c  les  Ve- 
^  getaux  qui  viennent  le  plutdt 
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en  maturite  >  font  plus  faciles  « 
a  digerer  que  ceux  qui  fonjt « 
plus  long-terns  a  fe  former.  <c 
2°.  Ceux  qui  font  plus  petits  « 
dans  leur  efpece  >  le  font 
auffi  plus  que  les  grands.  « 
30.  Ceux  qui  font  d’une  fubf* « 
tance  (eche  ,  charnue  &  fb  a 
breule ,  le  font  encore  plus  * 
que  ceux  qui  font  huileux  >  « 
gras  &yifqueux.  u 

4°.  Ceux  qui  ont  une  fubf-<c 
Sance  blanche  5  plus  que  ceux  « 

:  qui  ont  une  couleur  vive.  « 
5°.  Ceux  qui  font  d’un  gout « 
doux  &c  agreable  5  plus  que  « 
ceux  qui  ont  un  gout  fort  5  <« 
piquant  &c  aromatique.  « 
6°.  Les  animaux  terreftres  « 
plus  que  les  poiffons.  u 

7°.  Les  animaux  qui  vivent  « 
J  de  vegetaux  &  d'autres  ali-« 
i  mens  legersqplus  que  ceux  qui  ** 
!  fe  nourriffent  de  chair ,  ou  d'a- « 
i  limens  durs  &c  pefans.  <« 
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»  8°.  Toute  la  volaille  en- 
graiffee  ,  le  betail  nourri  dans 
»retabie,,&  meme  les  veg 6- 
taux  hatifs  ou  venus  artificiel- 
^  lenient  fur  couche  ,  tendent 
55  plus  a  la  putrefaction  ,  &  par 
coniequent  font  moins  pro- 
>•>  pres  ala  nourriturede  l’hom- 
me,  que  ceux  qui  font  nourris 
*3  &  elevez  d’une  maniere  na- 
20  tu  relle  * 

Ce  petit  nombre  d’Aphorif- 
rnes  a  la  porte-e  de  tout  le  mon- 
de,  fuffit  pour  nous  niener  loin 
en  fait  de  regime.  Ils  out,  com- 
me  on  volt ,  leur  application 
aux  poiffons  &  aux  legumes, 
Mais  pour  fc  avoir  a  qui  s’en  te¬ 
ll  ir  fur  cette  partie  des  alimens 
dont  M.  Hecquet  a  dit  rant  de 
bien ,  il  faut  lire  le  curieux  Ou¬ 
trage  qu’il  a  fait  fur  les  difpen- 
fes  duCareme  ,  &  le  concilier 
avec  M.  Andry  ,  qui  a  traite  la 
meme  majtiere.  Ceux  qui  vou- 
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dront  une  Hilloire  dcs  alimcns 
plus  approfondie  ou  plus  de¬ 
tainee  ,  pcuvent  la  chcrcher 
dans  les  ib.urc.es  c.omme  dans 
Paul  Eginete  ,  Platina  ,  Nen¬ 
nius,  Cardan  ,  1 ’Emery  &  les 
( autres. 

Quand  on  a  lu  ces  different 
Auteurs  ,  &c  qu’on  a  combine 
rce  qu’ils  ont  ecrit  des  proprie¬ 
ties  des  alimens  ,  on  voit  qu’en 
jgeneral  ils  conviennent  tous  a 
l  i  homme ,  qu’ils  font  effentiel- 
iement  affords  a  nos  diverfes 
conftitutions ,  que  meme  la  na- 
jture  nous  a  menage  dans  quel- 
i  ques-uns  d’excellens  remedes , 
i  que  s’il  y  en  a  de  plus  fains  les 
inns  que  les  autres  ,  ceux  qui 
| paroiffent  I’etre  le  moins ,  nous 
cfont  homogenes  par  quelque 
rendroit ,  &  que  leur  difference 
:fpecifique  ne  va  a  en  exclure 
Jaucunr,  mais  a  prefererceux 
rqui  nous  font  plus  jpropres , 
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qu'enfinenfuppofant  dans  ceux 
qui  cn  ufent  une  bonne  confor¬ 
mation  &c  de  la  fante,  on  peut 
ufer  de  tons  indiftia^ement  * 
&porterlamain  a  tous  les  mets 
que  la  Providence  nous  offre 
avec  profufion. 

J1  ne  refte  done  plus  qu’a  exa¬ 
miner  fi  c*elt  Papret  des  ali- 
mens  qui  peut  les  rendr.e  nuifi- 
bLes.  Car  li  Phomme  gate  $  coi> 
rornpt  >  empoifonne  les  dons 
innocens  de  la  nature  ,  Sc  s?il 
en  pervertit  l’ufage  >  pourquoi 
s’en  prendre  a  ce  fage  Pour- 
voyeur  ?  C'efticiquelaMede- 
cine  triomphe  :  c?ell  a  Part  de  la 
cuifine  toujours  fufpedf  qu’elle 
en  vent  principaiement ,  e’eft 
contre  le  Cuifinier  qu’elle  tomv 
ne  fa  batterie  :  on  nous  fait  la 
guerre  dans  nos  foyers  $  faut-il 
ceder  fans  rendre  de  combat? 
Si  la  partie  n’eft  pas  egale  >  il  y 
a  du  moins  entre  nous  quelque 

chofe; 
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cliofc  de  Gomraua  On  nous 
fak  le  meme  honneur  qu’aux 
Medecins  ;  on  die  fans  cefle  du 
mal  de  nous ,  tout  le  monde 
decrie  la  cuifine ,  &C  I’on  ne 
fgauroit  s*en  paffer.  Si  nous  tra- 
vaillons  pour  le  Medecin  >  le 
Medecin  a  fon  tour  travaille 
pour  nous  >  &c  les  premices  de 
la  fante  que  fon  art  a  f^u  reta-  ’ 
blir  y  donnees  aux  plaifirs  de  la 
table  5  font  mieux  fentir  le  prix 
du  notre.  Deplus  ,  qui  ne  f^ait 
quele  Cuifinier  eft  fouvent  ap- 
pelle  au  confeil  du  Medecin  y 
&que  la  cuifine  enfin  fen  la 
medecine. 

Les  fources  des  maladies « 
i  chroniques  >  felon  M.  Chey-«r 
t  ne  ,  font  i°.  la  vifcofite  des<* 

I  fucs  5  oula  trop  grande  eten-c< 
due  des  particules  qui  les  com-  k 
pofent  >  &qui  iVetantpas  fuf 
fifamment  brifees  par  lesfa-c* 
cultesdigeftives  5  arretentoucc 
Tome  L  e 
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-»  retardent  la  circulation.  2 °Xa 
^trop  grande  abondance  des 
fels  pleins  d’aprere  &  d’acri- 
^monie^  par  le  moyen  def- 
quels  les  fucs  memes  devien- 
»  nentfi  corrofifs^qifils  ere  vent 
^lesfolides  ^  &qu’ilsles  ufent* 
Suivant  ces  principes  je  de- 
mande  qu’elle  ell  la  fondtion 
du  Cuifmier  ?  Si  ce  n’eli  de  de¬ 
gager  ces  fucs  de  leur  vifcofite 
naturelle  ou  des  panic  uies  qui 
les  enveloppentj  par  la  cuiffon y 
les  bains  5  les  extraits<>  pour  lea 
faire  pafTer  dans  le  fang  avec 
mo  ins  d'embarras  ?  fi  ce  n’efl 
d’aider  par  le  melange  de  fucs 
plus  doux  ou  plus  actifs  felon 
le  befoin,!es  facultezdigeftives 
de  rdtomac  ?  fi  ce  n?eft  encore 
a  delayer  les  fels  qui  rendent 
ces  fucs  corrofifs  5  &  a  corri^er 
leurs  acides  par  des  ingrediens 
coiwenables  ? 

JLa  digejlion  >  dit  M.  Hecquet^ 
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!  ( j’afFedfe  dc  citer  des  Rigorift- 
tes  )  cjl  une forte  d9 elixation  :  c9ejl 
\  done ,  ajoute-t-il  y  foul  age  r  le  tmm 
:  vail  de  I’efiomac  quede  lui  donner 
j  des  matieres  que  Veau  aura  ttmor- 
|  ties  dr  aprete.  Suivant  cette  idee 
i  oil  aboutit  tout  le  travail  du 
I  Cuifinier  ?  Si  ce  n’eft ,  com  me 
|  je  Pai  dejadit  >  a  faciliter  la  di- 
;  geftion  par  la  preparation  des 
i  alimens. 

Dans  PAvertifFement  des 
I  Dons  de  Comus  j?ai  defini  la 
cuifine  moderne  y  &c  puifque 
la  definition  a  piu  >  je  puis 
la  citer  8 c  la  devefopper. 

La  ffience  du  Cuifinier ,  ai-je 
dh  y  cor/ fife  k  dccompofer ,  k  fat  re 
digerer  &  k  quinteffencier  les  vian~ 
des ,  a  tirer  des  f ics  noun  fans  dr 
ligers .  Cette  efpece  d^Analife 
chymique  eft  en  effet  tout  Pob- 
jet  de  notre  art :  voila  la  fecre- 
tion  des  Pels  5  &  la  depuration 
des  fucs  y  ce  qui  fe  fait  en  partie 

w  * 
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par  Pelixation*  J’ajoute  y  a  me* 
hr  <&  confondre  cesfucs  y  defafon 
que  rien  ne  domine  ,  dr  FAe  toutfe 
faffe  fentir  *  enfin  d  leur  dormer 
eette  union  que  les  Peintres  donnent 
aux  couleurs  y  &  d  les  rendre  ft  ho ~ 
mogenesyque  de  leurs  different es fa ~ 
'veurs ,  il  ne  re ful  te  quyun go wt  fin 
(fi piquant  y.  &  fi  je  P  of e  dire  y  une 
harmonic  de  to  us  les  gouts*  reams 
enfemble .  CPeft  la  rout  le  fin  dit 
metier  ?  &  le  grand  oeuvre  en 
faitde  cuifine.  Chine s’ellpeut- 
etre  jamais  avife  de  ehercher 
du  rapport  entre  deux  objets 
aufli  eloignez  que  paroiffent 
Petre  Part  de  la  peinture  &  la 
cuifine*  Mais  fauf  la  hardiefle 
de  la  comparaifon ,  &  a  Pine- 
verence  pres  y  je  n’ai  point  trou- 
ve  damage  plus  propre  a  ren¬ 
dre  raes  idees  fenfibles.  L’u- 
nion  &  la  rupture  des  couleurs 
qui  font  la  beaute  du  coloris> 
reprefentent  aflez  biertj  ce  me 
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I  femble ,  c e  melange  des  fucs  &c 
:  des  ingrediens  dont  le  Cuifi- 
:  nier  eompofe  fes  ragouts.  If 
:  fatit  que  ces  ingrediens  &c  ces 
:  fucs  foient  noyez  &  fondus  de 
\  la  me  me  maniere  que  lei  Pein- 
r  trel  fond  fes  couleurs  ,  &  que 
lamemeharmonie^quidans  un 
:  tableau  frappe  les  yeux  des 
;  connoiffeursj  fefaffe  lentir  aux 
i  palais  fins  dans  le  gout  d’une 
;  fauce. 

Or  pour  ceteffet,  voici  Pidee 
que  je  me  forme  d*un  bon  Cui- 
finier.  II  faut  qu’il  connoiffe 
:  exafkement  les  proprietes  de 
:  tout  ce  qu’il  employeqpour  pou~ 
i  voir  corriger  on  perfeclionner 
=  les  alimens  que  la  nature  nous 
prefente  tout  bruts  :  qu’il  ait 
r  avec  cela  la  tete  feine ,  le  gout 
! f fir ,  &le  palais  delicate  pout 
j  combiner  avec  poids  &  mefure* 
les  ingrediens  &  les  dofes. 
jf/affaifonnement  eft  d'ordi- 

■ 
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mire  l’ecueil  des  plus  habile^ 
gens  ,  &c  la  partie  de  notre  tra¬ 
vail  qui  demande  le  plus  de¬ 
tention.  Le  fel  >  le  poivre  ?  Sc 
les  autres  epices ,  ingrediens 
plus  precieux  que  l’or  >  quand 
on  les  employe  a  propose  mais 
vrais  poifons^cjuand  on  les  pi  o~ 
digue  y  doivent  etre  menagez 
comme  I’or  me  me ,  &  difpen- 
fez  d’une  main  lege  re  avec  eco¬ 
nomic  Sc  intelligence.  Sans  ce- 
la  plus  d’onction  dans  ce  que 
vous  faites  >  vous  ruinez  tout 
le  fruit  d’un  long  travail ,  &  a 
la  place  des  fels  grofliers  que 
vous  avez  feparez  par  l’elixa- 
tion  y  vous  fubftituez  dans  les 
alimens  de  purs  corrofifs. 

Ajoutons  aux  qualites  d’un 
bon  Cuifinier  l’adrefle  de  la 
main  pour  manipuler  ou  pour 
operer  proprement,  Sc  ce  qu’un 
Ancien  recommande ,  furtout 
une  etude  affidue  du  gout  du 
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Maitre  >  dont  le  palais  >  dit-il  y 
doit  devenir  le  fien.  (  I  ) 

La  cuifine  n’eft  done  plus  un 
art  meurtier  quand  les  princi- 
pes  en  font  bien  eonnus  y  St 
quand  die  eft  mariiee  par  ua 
bon  Artifte.  Vous  ne  devez, point 
itre furpris  >  dit  Seneque  le  Phi- 
lofophe  St  k  pedant ,  des  mala¬ 
dies  qui  regnent  en  fi  grand nombre y 
somptez ;  Gombien  d*0  uvriers  pour 
la  bouche . .  ...  ®pue  d’hommes  oc- 
cupez, pour  unjeul  ventre  l  *Et  moi  * 
i  je  dis  a  tons  ies  gourmands  qui 
i  rejettent  leurs  infirmitez  fur 
j  nous  ,  interrogcz>-vous  plutotvous 
i  memes  >$*  nyaccufez  que  votre  in - 
^  temperance  delicate 

\  &da  finefle  du  gout^au  lieudkx- 
jclure  la  fobriete  5  la  fuppofent 
ndcelfairement^  &cette  volup- 
he  pen  durable  qui  echape  an 
(.milieu  de  la jouinance  nkftja- 
jinais  plus  piquante  St  plus  pure 

;  [  i]  Martial.  Epigo, 
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dans  Pufage  moderedes  plaifirs 
de  la  table.  Si  Pon  ne  re  pro** 
choir  a  la  cuifine  que  d’irriter 
Pappetit  Sc  le  gout  ^  Sc  d’exci- 
ter  la  cupidite  r  fource  de  tou- 
tes  les  maladies ,  le  reproche 
pourroit  etre  jufte  :  Part  de  la 
cuifrne  5  il  faut  Pavoiier ,  eft  da 
moiiis  par  cet  endroit  coupable 
en  partie  des  exces  de  Pintem- 
perance.  Mais  dequoi  la  cupi¬ 
dite  n’abufe-t-eile  pas  ?  C'eft 
un  malheur  attache  a  notre  con¬ 
dition 3  de  ne  pouvoir  jamais 
nous  tenir  dans  les  bornesde  la 
neceffite.  Que  ceux  fur  qui  la 
raifon  n*a  aucun  pouvoir  >  qui 
donnent  tout  au  temperament* 
&  qui  ne  peuvent  concilier 
avec  les  plaifirs  de  la  table5cette 
utile  moderation  qui  en  fait  le 
prix  ,  Sc  qui  dans  le  fond  n’eft 
elle-meme  qu’un  raftnement  de 
volupte  *  craignent  avec  raifom 
Part  de  la  cuiiine  :  c’eft  un  art: 

funeftei 
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Einefte  pour  eux.  Qu’ils  refor- 
raent  au  plutot  leur  tabic  5  ou 
pour  le  plus  fur  qu'ils  fe  redui- 
lent  a  la  vie  groffiere  des  pre¬ 
miers  ages. 

Maffialot  deft  pas  du  fie'cle  dsor. 


*  Mais  pour  ces  fages  vo-  *  Volt, 
luptueux  >  qui  enfatisfaifant  la^on‘ 


nature  >  fqavent  ecouter  la  rai- 
fon  ,  &  fe  menager  dans  les 
plaifirsmeme  les  moyens deles 
rendre  durables  ^  en  evitant  la 
fatiete  >  ils  peuventgouter  fans 
crainte  les  delices  de  la  table. 


Vn  an  fere  di fours  des  herbes  de  la  Trape > 
Servira  de  diette  line  ou  deux  fols  le  mois. 


*  La  delicateffe  des  mets  en  *  Saint 
•  foutenant  leur  appetite  &  enEvre* 

n1  1  A  C  •  mont. 

i  mvitant  encore  leur  gout ,  ioit 
I  par  la  vue>  foit  par  l'odorat, 

>ne  pent  que  leur  preparer  une 
doiiable  codlion.  Le  palais  aver- 
tipar  les  fens  exterieurs  >  faifit 
reablement  ce  qu’on  lui  pre* 

Tome  L  i 
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fente  ,  &  Feftomac  qu’on  ap~ 
*  Ma-  pc  lie  le  Pere  de  famille ,  *  pre- 
crob.  venu  par  le  fentiment  du  palais, 
n^uir~  en  eft  fans  doute  mieux  difpofe 
vir.  a  recevoir  ces  memes  alimens : 
par  confequent  il  les  digere 
mieux ,  Sc  il  doit  s’en  former  un 
meilleur  chyle. 

Comme  on  eft  dans  le  gout 
des  paralleled,  peut-etre  un 
morceau  de  ce  genre  fur  la  cui- 
fine  des  Anciens  &  la  notre , 
ne  paroitroit-il  point  deplace, 
Mais  ce  feroit  me  parer  d’une 
erudition  dont  perfonne  ne 
me  tiendroit  conipte.  J'aurois 
pear  que  le  Scavant  ne  decre- 
ditat  le  Cuifinier ,  &c  que  ref* 
pecftivement  le  Cuifinier  ne  fit 
pas  beaucoup  dftionneur  au 
Scavant,  femblableace  Cui¬ 
finier  Grec  appelle  Corebc  > 
dont  fhiftoire  a  parle  une  fois , 
pour  nous  apprendre  qu’il  cou- 
roit  hie n  ,  &  dont  perfonne 
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ffa  vante  les  ragouts.  * 
J’avois  pourtant  promis  quel- 
que  chole  de  plus  etendu  que 
•ee  que  j*ai  donne  dans  le  pre¬ 
mier  Ouvrage  fur  cette  marie- 
re.  Mais  pour  remplir  tomes 
mes  vuesj  il  me  faudroit  plus 
de  loifir  que  ma  profeffion  ne 
m’en  laifte,  &c  je  ierois  fans 
dome  a  plaindre  ft  elle  nfen 
laiffok  beaucoup  da  vantage. 
Cependant  pour  m’acquitter  ea 
:  partie  ,  je  iVai  qu?a  revenirfur 
:  mes  pas  5  &  parcourir  rapide- 
:  mcnt  PAntiquite  mangcante. 

Quand  j'ai  voulu  rechercher 
en  quoiconfiiloit  Part  dela  cui- 

I  frne  chez  les  Juifs5  qui  font  le 

plus  ancien  peuple  du  monde  * 

je  les  ai  trouvejgcns  d’affez 

i  mauvais  gout  >  &c  je  crois  que 

I  leur  malprcprete  primitive  s’effc 

)  confervee  chezeux  commepar 

■  tradition.  On  pent  lire  dans 

:  leur  Hiftoire  celle  de  leurs  re- 

**  •  • 
iij 

i 


*Fau- 

fanias. 

Eliaq- 
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pas  :  ces  larges  marmites  de- 
goutantes  de  graiffe  oil  leurs 
Levites  alloient  plonger  a  tour 
de  role  pour  en  tirer  les  meil- 
leurs  morceaux ,  ne  me  don- 
nent  pas  one  belle  idee  de  la  de- 
licateffe  du  Peuplc  choiji .  De  plus 
ils  mangeoient  du  pain  fans  le- 
vain  avec  des  laitues  fauvages  , 
qui  peuvent  etre  fort  faines  * 
mais  dont  Pamertume  infupor- 
table  n’eft  gueres  propre  a  Ha¬ 
ter  le  gout.  Ce  regime  avec 
Pabftinence  du  Pore ,  &c  d’une 
infinite  d’autres  bons  mets  qui 
leur  etoientinterditsparlaloi* 
n’acommoderoit  point  aujour- 
d’hui  les  Chretiens. 

Leurs  Voifuis  ?  &c  tous  le$ 
Afiatiques  en  general  y  fetrai- 
toient  bien  mieux  :  ce  furent 
eux  vrai  -  femblablement  qui 
apprirent  a  manger  aux  Grecs  > 
comme  ceux-ci  Papprirentaux 
F^omains,  Les  Afliriens  etoienf 
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les  peuples  de  l’Afie  les  plus 
fenfuels  5  cxcepte  peut  etre  les 
Afotes  chez  quiPufage  etoit  de 
manger  jufqu'a  faire  remonter 
le  chyle  par  de-la  fa  fource  >  &: 
a  s’inonder  les  uns  les  autres, 

Les  Syracufains  etoient  les 
plus  fins  gourmets  ?  ou  les  plus 
delicats  gourmands  de  la  Gre- 
ce.  Leur  friandife  etoit  paffee 
en  proverbe  y  &pourmarquer 
une  table  exquife ,  on  difoit 
une  table  de  Syracufain . 

Tous  les  autres  Grecs  gene- 
ralement  >  iVetoient  point  en- 
nemis  de  la  bonne  chere.  J’ex- 
cepte  toujours  les  Lacedemo- 
niens^dont  le  Legiflateur  avoir 
ordonne  de  faire  comparoitre 
tous  les  dix  mois  les  enfans 
devant  les  Ephores  pour  juger 
de  leur  embonpoint.  On  leur 
prefentoit  les  enfans  toutnuds, 
&  fi  ces  Magiftrats  les  trou- 
yoient  trop  gras  ^  ils  les  con- 
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damnoient  aujeune  8ca  l’abffi- 
uAlex.  nonce.  * 

yaifd C"  La  politeffe  des  Athenians 
Genial,  avoir  du  influe  r  dans  leur  re- 
^ier*  pas  :  on  voit  du  morns  quails 
aimoient  tellement  la  table  que 
la  profeffion  de  Parafite  etoit 
de venue  exeellente  chez  eux  * 
&  par  confequent  tres-eommu- 
ne.  On  mangeoit  beaucoup  de 
poiflbna  Athen.es  >  6c  les  Ma- 
giftrats  attentifs  a  tons  les  inte- 
rets  de  la  bouche  y  avoient  eta- 
bli  que  le  poiflbn  etant  arrive 
dans  le  marche  >  on  appelleroit 
for  le  champ  les  acheteurs  an 
fon  d’une  cloche  >  ou  par  la  voix 
d’un  Crieur  public y  afin  qu’om 
eut  le  poiffon  tout  frais  :  6 C 
pour  obliger  les  Marchands  a. 
s’en  deflate  plus  vite  ^  il  leur 
etoit  defendu  de  s’affeoir. 

On  vante  fort  la  fmgalite  des 
premiers  Remains.  Piine  entre 
a  litres  fait  ua.  tableau  de  leur 
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vie  5  qui  reftemble  a  celle  dcs 
Patriarches.  On  pretend  qu’ils 
furent  pres  de  600.  ans  fans 
f^avoir  appreter  le  pain  3  6c 
qu’ils  ufoient  a  fon  defaut  d?une 
efpece  de  pulment  ou  de  gruau. 
*  Quoi  qu’il  erxfoit*  Page  d*or 
de  Rome  eft  3  felon  routes  les 
apparenceS}  celui  de  fagroffie- 
rete  6c  de  fa  foibleffe.  Polie 


*  Id. 
5°  c» 


par  la  conquete  de  la  Grece  r 
&  enrichie  par  celle  de  PAfie  , 
quel  luxe !  quelle  fomptuofite  ! 
Les  delices  introduites  a  Rome 
par  les  peuples  vaincus  >  les 
vangerent  bien  de  leurs  vain- 
queurs. 

Tai  parle  des  loix  fomptuaires 
fi  fouvent  renouvellees  a  Ro- 
me  3  6c  fi-tot  prefcrites  :  mais 
j’ai  omis  un  fait  fingulier.  On 
venoit  de  publier  une  de  ces 
loix  :  un  Tribun  du  peuple> 
homme  de  bonne  chere  3  entre- 
jprit  de  la  faire  abroger  3  6c 

iiiij 
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montant  a  la  Tribune  aux  hak 
rangues  ?  il  debuta  de  cette  ma- 
niere.  »On  veut  vous  donner* 
«  peuple  Romain  5  un  frein  que 
33  vous  nc  devez  pas  fouffrir : 
>3  (Teft  vous  trailer  en  efclaves 
« que  de  vous  Her  les  mains. 
wQubi  de  plus  ecrange  qu’u- 
55  ne  loi  qui  veut  vousobliger 
>5  d’etre  fobres  raalgre  vous? 
>3  Sc  qui  vous  ordonne  la  tern- 
^perance  ?  Laiffez  done  abolir 
^entierement  ce  pretendupou- 
33  voir  dont  vous  vous  targuez? 
33  &c  qui  fe  preferit  de  jour  en 
33  jour.  A  quoi  vous  fert  cette 
»  liberte  dont  vous  paroiffez  fi 
«  jaloux  ?  s’il  n’efl  pas  permisa 
23  un  particulier  de  fe  miner 
23  comme  il  Pentend ,  &  depe- 
33  rir  a  fa  fantaifie  ?  Le  Cenfeur 
Lucius  Flaccus  fit  chaffer  du 
Senat  ce  bon  Citoyen. 

Le  luxe  de  la  table  des  Re¬ 
mains  feroit  la  matiere  d’un 
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ample  volume.  Leur  depenfe 
en  poiiTon  etoit  exceffive  :  ils 
avoientde  magnifiques  viviers 
done  1c  feul  entretien  ruinoit 
des  families  >  ce  qui  fit  appel- 
ler  Antropophages  certains  poif- 
fons  rates  5  dont  le  prix  etoit 
devenu  exhorbitant.  On  avoir 
trouve  le  fecret  de  conferver  le 
poiiTon  fous  la  neige  &  de  T y 
attendrir.  *  De  plus  il  y  avoir  *Ga^ 
des  Cou rears  qu’on  en  char-  len.  de 
geoit  an  fortir  de  Peau  5  &c  qui  Clb-J^ 
P apportoient  toujours  courans 
au  lieu  marque.  On  fcait  Pef- 
time  que  les  Remains  faifoienr 
particulierement  des  huitres , 

&  la  confommation  extraordi¬ 
naire  qui  s'en  faifoit  dans  leurs 
repas.  Etalerai  je  ici  la  magni¬ 
ficence  &  le  luxe  des  Lucullus? 
Parlerai-je  des  exces  de  Capree, 

Sc  des  profufions  epouvanta- 
bles  de  Neron  &c  de  Caligula? 

Le  frere  de  PEmpercur  Othon 
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lui  donna  un  fouper  oil  Ponfer- 
vit  2ooo.  fortes  de  poiffons^  & 
7000.  fortes  d’oifeaux.  Othon 
pour  rencherir  fur  lui  >  fit 
faire  un  plat  d’une  grandeur 
enorme  >  qu’il  nommoit  le  Bou« 
clier  de  Mmerve  y  &€  qir’il  fit 
remplir  de  foyes  dftLfquilles  5 
de  cervelles  de  Paons  &c  de  Fai~ 
fansjdelangues  de  Phenicopte- 
res ,  &c  de  lakes  deLamproyes.. 
L’Empereur  Geta  fit  un  repas 
qui  dura  trois  jours  ,  pendant 
lefqueis  on  lui  fervit  par  ordre 
alphabetique  un  nombre  in- 
croyable  de  met-s  differcns. 

Mais  la  fenfualite  cPApicius  y. 
qui  n’etoit  qu’un  fimple  parti- 
culler  y  eft  encore  plus  furpre- 
nante.  II  faut  obferver  qu’il  y 
euta  Rome  trois  fameux  Gour¬ 
mands  de  ce  nom.  Le  premier 
vivoit  quelque  terns  avant  la 
Diftature  de  Jules  Cefar.  Lc 
fecund  qui  fe  nommoit  IVL.Ga- 
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bins  ^  vivoit  fous  Augufte  Sc 
fous  Tibere  :  6c  le  troifieme 
fous  Trajan.  Le  fecond  eft  ie 
plus  celebre  des  trois.  Seneque 
qui  Pavoit  vu ,  nous  apprend 
qufiltenoit  a  Rome  une  efpece 
d’ecole  de  gourmandife  6c  do 
fenfualite.  II  y  avoit  des  ga¬ 
teaux  qui  portoient  fon  nom  > 
Pline  fait  mention  de  plu- 
fieurs  ragouts  dont  ii  etoit  l’ii> 
venteur.  C’etoit  d’apres  lui  r 
felon  Lampride  ?  qu’Helioga- 
bale  mangeoit  fi  fouvent  des 
lano;ues  de  Paon  6c  de  Roffi- 
gnol.  Les  ragouts  d’Apicius  fa- 
rent  long-tems  a  la  mode ,  &  il 
s’etoit  forme  une  efpece  de  fec- 
te  de  Cuifinicrs  Apiciens  qui: 
fubfiftoit  encore  a  Rome  du 
terns  de  Tertulien.  *  . 

Athenee  rapporte  un  trait  fin-  Apolo- 
gulier  de  cette  illuftre  Gour-  ger* 
mand.  *  II  mangeoit  a  Mintur-  *l.  r. 
ne  dans  laCaxnpanie  ^  une  forte 
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de  fauterelles  d’eau  qui  furpaf* 
foient  en  groffeur  celies  d'Ale- 
xandrie.  II  apprir  qffon  en  trou- 
voit  en  Afrique  dhine  grandeur 
extraordinaire  ;  il  s’y  tranfpor- 
ta  fur  le  champ  a  grands  frais. 
Les  Pefcheurs  avertis  de  fon 
arrivee  allerent  au-devant  de 
lui  y  &c  lui  apporterent  les  pins 
groffes  fauterelles  qu’ils  euffent 
pechees  :  mais  des  qu’il  vk 
qu’elles  ffexcedoient  point  la 
groffeur  des  fiennes ,  fans  von- 
loir  feulement  prendre  terre  3  il 
donna  ordre  qffon  le  remenat 
a  Minturne.  Ce  meme  A  pic  ins 
apres  avoir  depenfe  pour  fa  ta¬ 
ble  deux  millions  &c  demi  5  Sc 
fe  voyant  fort  endette ,  fongea 
a  examiner  Petat  de  fon  bien  : 
Il  trouva  qu’il  lie  lui  reftoit  plus, 
fes  dettes  payees  5  que  deux 
ceril.cinquante  mille  livres ,  &c 
s’empoifonna5comtne  s’il  avoir 
craint  de  rnourir  de  faim  avec 
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une  telle  fomme.  *  *  Se~ 

Le  troifieme  ,  Apicius  avoit  ^ec^f0. 
un  fecret  admirable  pour  con-  lat.  ad 
ferver  leshuitres  ,  &c  il  en  en-  Helv* 
voya  a  Trajan  dans  le  pais  des 

Parthes-  *  *Athe. 

Nous  avons  un  Ouvrage  latin  nee. 

cn  dix  Livres  ,  concernantPart  x*  - 

de  la  cuifine  ,  lous  le  nom  de 

Cselius  Apicius.  On  ignore  du- 

quel  des  trois  il  peut  etre.  Un 

critique  *  dont  Bayle  ne  s’e- 

loigne  pas  ,  apres  avoir  re- 

marque  que  Pouvrage  en  ge-^ 

neral  eft  de  tres-mauvais  gout, 

pretend  encore  qiPil  eft  fuppo- 

ie  ,  &  que  P Auteur  eft  quelque 

Ecrivain  des  fiecles  barbares  , 

qui  fous  le  nom  d’Apicius  a 

voulu  en  impofer  a  ceux  qui 

n’ayoient  pas  le  palais  plus  fin 

que  lui.  Lyfter  Medecin  de  la 

feue  Reine  Anne  ePAngleterre, 

l  qui  en  a  donne  une  Edition  *Lnnc?s 

i  1a  i  a.  •  ,  i7o>% 

i  aveo  des  notes ,  *  croit  que  les  in-s?. 


nus  La- 
tinius<» 


folioth. 

Latino 
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defcriptions  qu’on  y  trouve  * 
font  .pint oc  des  formules  de  me- 
decine  que  des  recettes  a  Pufa- 
•  ge  des  friands.  Enfin  Fabricius 
'  *  re  marque  que  dansce  me  me 
Guvrage  oil  il  eflparle  du  Phe- 
jiicoptere  ,  ( forte  d’oifeau  rare 
&  precieux)  P  Auteur  ne  dit 
pas  un  mot  de  fa  langue  ,  quoi- 
que  ce  fut  au  rapport  de  Pline, 
nn  des  plus  delicats  morceaux 
au  gout  du  veritable  Apicius* 
Pour  revenir  aux  Romains  9 
je  trouve  alfez  de  conformite 
entre-eux  &  nous.  Leurs  repas 
etoient  comme  les  notres  ,  par- 
cagez  en  plufieurs  fervices  :  j’y 
trouve  Entrees,  Hors-d’oeu¬ 
vres  ,  Entremets,  &c  fi  j’ofe  ha- 
zard-er  dans  une  matiere  grave, 
une  expreffion  de  Rabelais, 
tout*  notre  ar tiller ie  de  gueule „ 
Leurs  entrees  etoient  compo- 
fees  de  falades  ,  de  legumes, 
d’oeufs,  d’olives ,  d’huitres,8cc. 
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IIs  faifoient  furtout  grand  ufa- 
ge  de  la  laitue ,  affaifonnee  avec 
la  faumure  deMaquereau. Cette 
faumure  ft  renommee  fous  le 
nom  de  Garum  5  faifoit  les  de- 
lices  des  meilleures  tables  >  & 
reprefentoit  prefque  par  tout 
apeu  pres  comme  fait  chez 
nous  le  coulis  d?Ecreviffes. 

Les  Remains  eurent  des  gouts 
affez  bizares  :  la  chair  d'anon  > 

&  celle  de  chien  furent  fuceefli- 
rement  a  la  mode^&  ils  avoient 
trouve  le  fecret  d’engraifler  juf- 
qifa  des  efcargots.  *  A  Pegard 
des  Paons  dont  Pufage  n’eft  Liv^ 
plus  gueres  commun ,  ce  futvn* 
POrateur  Hortenfius  quis’avi- 
fa  le  premier  d'en  fervir  dans 
un  repas  qu’il  donnolt  aux  Au- 
gures. 

Quoique  le  feflin  de  Trimal- 
cion  fi  curieux  dans  Petrone 
foit  charge  ?  on  peut  y  prendre 
une  idee  du  gour>  &c  de  la  fa^on 
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de  manger  des  Romains.  Le  ri¬ 
dicule  fouper  de  Nafidienus 
decrit  fi  agreablement  par  Ho¬ 
race  5  eft  un  autre  monument 
de  leur  cuifine.  Mais  un  feul 
morceau  de  Macrobe  qui  re- 
prefente  Pordrede  leur  repas , 
peut  tenir  lieu  de  bien  des  re- 
cherches,  C’eft  la  defcription 
d’un  fouper  donne  par  le  Pon- 
tife  Lentulus  ^  le  jour  meme  de 
fa  reception.  »  On  fervit  pour 
Ante M  entrees ,  ou  premier  fervice  § 
coe-  ^  des  heriflons  demer  5  deshui- 
»tres  crues  a  difcretion ,  &C 
>>  toutes  fortes  de  coquillages 
»avec  desafperges.  II  y  avoir 
»pour  deuxieme  fervice  ,  une 
cus  U  poularde  fine  engraiffee  5  en- 
»core  un  plat  d’huitres  Sc  de 
« coquillages  ,  des  dattes  de 
plufieurs  efpeces,  encore  des 
p>  poiffons  a  coquilles  5  &  des 
55  huitres  d'efpeces  differentes  , 
>*>  des  orties  de  mer  ?  (  forte  de 

) 
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poifTon  )  des  becfigues  >  des  « 
rabies  de  chevreii.il  oc  de  fan- 
glier5  des  volailles  incruftees« 
de  pate  ,  un  autre  plat  de  bee-  « 
figues ,  &c  des  pourpres  ( poif-cc 
foa  acoquillefort  precieux.)<c 
Le  troifieme  fervice  etoit  «  Tncoe- 
compofe  de  menus  droits,  «na» 
d'une  hure  de  Tanglier  ,  d'un  « 
plat  de  poiffon  ,  d’un  autre  « 
plat  de  menus  droits  5  de  ca-  « 
nards  >  d'oifeaux  de  riviere  « 
en  compote }  de  levreaux ,  &c  « 
de  volailles  roties  avec  des« 
pains  ou  des  gateaux  de  la  « 
marche  d’Anconne.  «  pan£3 

Je  laifFe  aux  connoiffeurs  a  de-  Picen- 
cider  fi  cette  defeription  rem-te;H 
plit  bien  Pidee  que  Paul  Emile 
s’etoit  faite  de  Pelegance  des 
Romains ,  quand  il  comparok 
Poffice  d’un  bon  Cuifinier  a  ce~ 
lui  d’un  bon  Capitaine  ?  par  rap¬ 
port  aPOrdonnance  des  repas, 

0  )  C 1  ]  Plutarq.  dans  fa  vie. 

Tome  L  6 
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Ces  pains  on  gateaux  de  la; 
snarche  d’Anconne  r  me  rap- 
pellent  un  trait  de  Plutarque 
qui  fait  voir  que  les  Remains 
rfavoient  pas  neglige  lapatiffe- 
rie ^  (i)  Scipion  pendant  fa 
cenfure,  apritqu’un  Chevalier 
Romainavoitfaitfaire  un  grand 
pate  qui  reprefentoit  la  Ville 
de  Carthage  >  &  qu’on  en  avoir 
fait  le  fiege  en  forme  a  fa  tables 
II  prit  fort  mal  cette  plaifante- 
rie  >  &c  caffant  le  Chevalier 
quelques  jours  apres  r  il  lui  d'it 
que  c^etoit  pour  avoir  ofe  de- 
firuire  Carthage  avant  luL 
Les  Gaulois  a  qui  nous  avons 
fuceede  ^  nourris  dans  les- ar- 
mes3  ne  fc  piquoient  pas  dhme. 
grande  delicatdTe  dans  leur  re- 
pas  :  leur  vie,au  contraire  etoit 
fort  frugale.  On  dit  meme  qu’ils 
obligeoient leurs  enfans  a  por¬ 
ter  une  ceiature  au-dela  de  la- 

[  z  ]  Id  in  Scipion* 
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quelle  il  ne  leur  etoit  pas  per- 
mis  de  groflir  ?  a  peine  d'etre 
chatiez. 

Je  ne  fcai  fi  les  Gots  qui  ont 
iaifie  dans  tous  les  arts  des  tra¬ 
ces  de  leur  gout  5  etoient  gens 
debonnechere.S'ileftvrahcom- 
me  onle  pretend  y  que  ce  foient 
eux  qui  ayent  introduit  Pula- 
ge  de  faire  regulierement  deux 
forts  repas  par  jour ,  ils  etoient 
au  moms  gens  de  bon  appetite 

Tout  Part  de  la  cuifine  &  la 
bonne  ehere  ont  conlifte  long- 
terns  en-  France  dans  une  pro- 
fuiion  mal  entendue  5  que  plu- 
fieurs  de  nos  Rois  ont  effaye 
de  reprimer  par  des  Edits.  Des 
le  terns  des  guerre s  dTtalie  5 
fbus  Charles  VIII.  Louis  XI,  &c 
Louis  X I L  les  Italiens  avoient 
porte  les  delices  de  la  table  aufr 
li  loin  qu’elles  pouvoient  allerr 
on  le  voit  par  le  grand  nombre 
cPouvrages  qu'iis  publicrent 
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dans  le  quinze  &c  le  feizie- 
me  fiecle  y  foit  fur  Part  de  la 
cuifine  ,  foit  fur  Pordonnance 
des  repas.  lis  firent  connoitre 
la  bonne  chere  aux  Francois: 
&c  laconquete  du  Royaume  de 
Naples  5  epoque  d’unemaladie 
funefte  ,  eft  auffi  pour  nous 
celle  d*un  art  qui  pent  ~  etre 
alors  ne  Petoit  gueres  moins. 

On  dit  que  le  genie  du  Fran¬ 
cois  eft  moins  propre  a  in  ven¬ 
ter  par  lui-meme  ,  qu’a  perfec- 
tionner  les  inventions  des  au- 
tres  :  ainfi  Pon  peut  juger  des 
progres  que  fit  la  cuifine  pen¬ 
dant  deux  fiecles. 

Le  regne  du  feu  Roi  fi  glorieux 
pour  les  Arts  5  fut  celui  du 
bon  gout  en  tons  genres.  La 
magnificence  du  Souverain  le 
faifoit  briller  a  fa  table,  &  fi 
les  feftes  de  Verfailles  &c  de 
Marly  n’egalerent  pas  a  quel- 
ques  egards  celles  des  Remains, 
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dies  les  far p afferent  par  le  bon 
gout.  On  ffoubliera  jamais  le 
louper  de  Vaux,  ni  la  collation 
de  Chantilly,  &  fi  le  zele  fu- 
rieuxdupauvre  Vatel  Control- 
leur  de  M.  le  Prince ,  qui  fe  poi- 
gnarda  ,  parce  que  le  fervice 
avoir  manque  a  quelques  ta¬ 
bles,  marqua  triftement  cette 
derniere  fefte,il  donne  uneidee 
furprenante  de  fon  appareil. 
Nous  avons  eu  des  Apicius ,  &c 
nous  en  avons  fans  dome  enco¬ 
re.  Mais  un  trait  de  fenfualite 
fort  connu ,  eft  celui  de  ce 
friand  du  Bourbonnois  (i)  qui 
fit  la  depenfe  de  deux  ou  trois 
niille  carpes  pour  en  avoir  les 
langues  ,  &c  le  donner  le  plai- 
fir  de  s’en  raffafier.  On  fijait 
qu’un  Auteur  affez  celebre  (2) 
le  donnoit  de  terns  en  terns  de 
(  pareilles  Fetes.  Un  jour  il  fit  un 

[  1  ]  II  fenommoic  Verdelet. 

,  [  2  J  Duflefny. 
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repas  ou  it  y  avoir  entre-autres 
mi  grand  potage  fait  avec  cette 
efpece  delair  que  donnent  les 
ceufs  frais  cuits  dans  ieurco- 
que,  Seunplatcompofe  feule- 
ment  denoixd'epaulesde  veaur 
dont  il  avoir  fallu  pour  ceteffet 
acheter  Sc  facrifier  un  grand 
nombre.  Des  friands  de  ce  ca~ 
radfere  nez  dans  Populence  r- 
auroient  fait  paroli  a  tons  ceux. 
de  Rome.  Mais  ces  fairs  particu- 
tiers  regardent  plus  nos  moeurs 
que  Phiftoire  de  la  cuifine  ;  Sc: 
pour  finir  le  tableau  de  la  notre^ 
je  ne  doute  pas  que  nous  lie 
P  emportions  en  fait  d5art  5c  de 
bon  gout  fur  les  AncienSe  Si  Pom 
ixfen  demande  lapreuve  >  c’elt 
que  nous  fommes  venus  apres 
eux  ,  &  que  la  cuifme  etant  un 
art ,  dont  la  pratique  Sc  les  ex¬ 
periences  fe  renouvellent  cha- 
que  jour  avec  nos  befoins  ,  elle 
doit  fe  perfediionncr  tons  les 
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jours.  Je  remarque  au  furplus 
qu’aujouiTphui  on  retranche  a 
la  profufion  pour  ajouter  a  la 
delicatefte  :  qu7on  applique  la 
maxime  desfages  (  par  rapport 
aunombre  des Convives)  ace- 
luidesmetsquePonaime  mieux 
manger  que  compter  :  que  Pin- 
teret  de  la  fame  n7eft  plus  fepa- 
re  du  bon  gout  qui  a  profcrit 
ces  jus  ardens  &c  tons  ces  ra¬ 
gouts  cauftiques  de  Pancienne 
euifine  ;  qu’cnfin  celie  qui  re- 
gne  a  prelent ,  avec  un  travail 
plus  fini )  mais  au  fond  plus 
fimple  ?  ne  roule  que  fur  ces 
deux  principes  T  la  variete  &c 
la  proprete. 

La  euifine  eft  une  matiere 
itrop  intereflaate  pour  n’avoir 
pas  eu  fes  Ecrivains  comme  les 
autres  arts.  Nous  en  avons  de 
Grecs  &  de  Latins  qu’il  eft  inu¬ 
tile  dftndiquer ,  parce  quftl  y  a 
i.  bien  de  Papparence  qifils  feront 
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peu  lus  par  mes  confreres  >  &€ 
qu’ils  en  tireroient  peu  de  fruit. 
Le  plusancien  Livre  de  cuiime 
en  langue  vulgaire  que  je  con- 
noilfe?  eft  an  Ouvrage  Efpa- 
gnol  im prime  en  Gothique  9 
&  intitule  5  Libro  de  Cozina  > 
comfuejio  for  Hitherto  de  Nola.  De 
tons  les  modernes  ?  les  Italiens 
&  les  Francois  font  ceux  qui 
ont  le  plus  ecrit  fur  cette  ma- 
tiere. 

Le  Livre  intitule  Les  Dons 
de  Comus  5  qui  pour  un  enfant 
perdu  que  j’avois  expofe,  a  fait 
une  affez  belle  fortune  5  eft  d*un 
genre  particuiier.  Mon  objet 
n’etoit  pas  fans  doute  d^apren- 
dre  le  fond  de  la  cuifine  ?  &c  de 
former  un  Officier  :  mais  de 
mettre  fur  les  voyes  Oificiers 
Sc  Maitres y  les  uns  pour  fe  fai- 
re  lervir  >  les  autres  pour  trou- 
ver  au  befoin  de  quoi  varier 
leur  travail  ^  fuivant  la  faifon. 

L’Ouvrase 
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L’Ouvrage  queje  donne  au* 
Jourd’hui  eft  exaciement  la  fui~ 
te  des  Dons  de  Comu's  ,  done 
j’aifuivi  prefque  tout  le  plan  ,/ 
&  contient  un  corps  de  Cuifine 
complex  II  eft  divife  en  trois 
Volumes.  Je  commence  par  les 
bouillons  Sc  les  potages ,  Sc 
eette  panic  s’etena  a  routes  les 
efpeces  de  jus  >  confommez  , 
reftaurans  ?  coulis  Sc  fauces  qui 
font  la  bale  de  la  cuifine.  Je 
traite  dugras  Sc  du  maigre  fe- 
parement  ,  parce  que  cette  di- 
vifion  m’a  paru  commode  :  j’ai 
donne  le  premier  rang  au  gras  , 
Sc  le  maigre  fait  panic  du  troi~ 
fieme  Volume.  Suivant  Pordre 
des  Dons  de  Comus  >  j’entre  ici 
dans  un  detail  beaucoup  plus 
exadt  du  bceuf ,  du  veau  >  dm 
mouton  ?  duporc  5  de  la  volati¬ 
le  Sc  du  gibier,  dontje  fats  ume 
efpece  d’Analife  >cn  indiquant 
leurs  differens  ufages*  Jefais 
Tome  L  & 
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voir  ce  que  Pon  en  tire  pour  le 
rot ,  pour  les  Entrees  ,  6c  pour 
les  Hors-d’oeuvres ^  aveclama- 
niere  de  lesappreter.  Ce  detail 
fait  la  matiere  des  deux  pre¬ 
miers  Volumes.  Le  troifieme 
eontient  la  patifTerie ,  les  En¬ 
tremets  y  les  oeufs  y  les  legumes, 
&  tout  le  maigre  en  general.. 
J’y  ai  joint  un  petit  Traite  de 
la  diftedftion  des  viandes  oil  je 
donne  la  faqon  de  les  coupe r  &c 
de  les  fervir  proprement ,  avec 
la  eonnoiffance  des  meillcurs 
moreeaux.  Quoique  Part  de  la 
Cuifmefoit  d’une  etendue  qu’il 
eft  difficile  d’embrafter  dans  les 
bornes  que  je  me  fuis  p-refcri- 
tes ,  je  me  flatte  de  lVavoir  rien 
©mis  d’effentiel:  Braifes- grades 
&  maigres ,  blancs  ,  Sainte- 
Menehoult ,  pates  a  frire,  ef- 
fences ,  faumures ,  glaces  &  ca¬ 
ramels  ,  affaifonnemens ,  bou- 
dinailles ,  gratins  ?  falpicons 
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Crus  8c  cuits  ,  pates  &  patiffe- 
ries  de  routes  efpeees  ,  hors- 
d’oeuvres  ,  rant  en  maigre 
qu’en  gras,  oeufs  ^  graines  ,  le¬ 
gumes  ,  routes  fortes  d’herba- 
ges  ,  groffes  &c  moyennes  en¬ 
trees  grades  &  maigres*  le  poif* 
fon  &  fes  divers  u  (age's*  entre¬ 
mets  ehauds  &  froids  de  routes 
les  facons  >  &c.  On  trouver 
chez  moi  de  quo*  contenter  les 
bouches  les  plus  delicates  y  &€ 
les  connoiffeurs  en  bonne  che- 
re.  J’ai  mis  a  la  fin  de  chaque 
Volume  une  table  des  potages* 
hors-d’oeuvres >  entries  &c  en¬ 
tremets  qui  en  font  la  matiere* 
difpofee  de  facjon  que  par  fon 
moyen  on  pent  fixer  d’un  coup 
d’oeii  tout  1’ordre  d’un  repas  > 
&  par  confequent  mettre  plus 
de  gout  &  plus  de  chcix  dans- 
les  fervices* 

J’ai  tache*autant  que  jePai  pu* 
de  rendre  man  Ouvrage  mil& 

&  li 


lij  PREFACE. 

a  torn  le  monde.  L'Officier  de 


bouchey  trouvera  dequoi  s*a£- 
ferrnir  Sc  fe  perfeetionner,  Le 
Bourgeois  avec  les  mets les  plus 
ordinaires ,  &c  fans  prefque  aug- 
menter  fa  depenfe>pourra  fairs 
envier  fa  table ,  Scceux  qui  par 
amufement  veulent  feavoir  uu 
peu  de  cuiiine,  trouverontnon- 
feulement  dequoi  s’occuper^ 
mais  pourront  encore  avec  mes 


principes  ?  Sc  les  idees  que  je 
leur  fournis  >  imaginer  une  in¬ 
finite  de  fauces  6c  de  ragouts 
difterens. 


On  pourra  remarquer  que 
tous  mes  principes  eonduifent 
a  menager  la  fame  >  &  que  je 
fuisfidele  ales  iuivre.C'eft  pour 
quoi  je  recommande  toujours 
que  les  fauces  foient  douces  & 
onctueufes.  Le  fang  ,  par  cc 
moyen  y  n’eft  jamais  brule  ?  Sc 
eonferve  fon  baume  5  fource 
de  la  vie..  Le  :palais  agreable-* 


P  REF  ACE.  liij 
xnent  chatoiiille  ,  fait  trouver 
da  gout  dans  tout  ce  qu’on 
mange  ,  &c  Von  n*a  pas  befoin 
|)our  le  gratter  d’avoir  recours 
a  des  cauftiques  &c  a  des  aci- 
des  >  Gomme  on  eft  quelque- 
fois  oblige  de  faire  pour  pi¬ 
quet  un  palais  ufe. 

Au  refte  ,  je  n'ai  pas  pre- 
tendu  ramener  tout  le  monde 
■  a  ma  methode.  La  Cuifine  eft 
un  art  fort  libre  5  &  qui  n'a 
proprement  d'autres  regies  que 
le  bon  gout  >  dont  chacun  fe 
fait  une  idee  a  fa  mode.  Quant 
k  moi ,  j’ai  fait  de  mon  mieux  : 
ceux  qui  ne  gouterontpas  ma 
manic  re  >  doivent  au  moins  me 
tenir  compte  de  mon  intention. 
Apres  tout  il  faut  regarder  le 
public  com  me  une  a  fie  mb  lee 
de  Convives  affez  difficiles  qui 
ont  chacun  un  gout  different. 
Qui  peut  fe  flatter  de  les  con- 
tenter  to  us  ? 


5  /fjysfi- 

APPROBATION. 

J'Ai  Id ,  par  ordre  de  M-onfeigneur  le  Chancelisr , 
un  Manufcrir ,  cjjii  a  pour  title  Suite  des  Do  as 
de  Cornu  ,  ou  l' Art  de  la  Cuifine  reduit  en  pratique* 
Oh  i-  'on  verm  Vtmcienne  Cuifine  cmciliee  avec  la  non*- 
velle  ,  les  principes  de  dune  fqp  de  V autre  developpes  y 
rendus  fac'tles  ^  mis  a  la  portee  de  tout  Is  monds  ;  aveer 
une  idee  de  la  Cut  fine  fp  de  V  economic  Bourqeeifj* 
laic  a  Paris  ce  15  Septembre  1741.  ]  ol  t  y. 

PRIVILEGE  DU  ROY. 


LO  U  I  S  ,  par  fa  grace  de  Dieu  ,  Roi  de  France 
&  de  Navarre  :  A  nos  ames  &  beaux  Confeil  ers  ? 
les  Gens  tenans  nos  Cours  de  Parlement  ,  M  lines 
des  Requetes  ordinaires  de  nocr-e  Hotel ,,  Grand 
Confeil  ,  Prevot  de  Paris  ,  Baillifs  ,  Senechaux  , 
leurs  Lieutenans  -  Civils  ,  &  aunes  nos  J'ufriciers 
qubl  apparrieiadra  ;  Salut.  Notre  bien  ante  le  Sieur 
*  *  *  ,  Nous  ayanr  fait  remontrer  qifeii  fouhiU 
teroit  fhire  fmprimer  &  dormer  au  public  un  Livre 
intitule  Les  Dons  de  Comus  ,  ou  les  Delioes  de  la  Tablar 
sbl  Nous  plaifoic  lui  accorder  nos  Lettres  de  Ptiviib- 
ge  pour  Pimp  re  fli  on  dudit  Livre  ,  fur  ce  n£cefiiires*, 
oitrant  pour  cet  efFet  de'  Ie  faire  imprinter  en  bon 
papier  &  bean  cara&eres  fuivant  la -feuille  imprrv 
ntee  &  attachee  pour  models  fous  le  Gontrefcei  des 
Prefentes.  A  ces  causes  ,  voulant  favorablement 
trailer  .edit  Expofant  ,  Nous  lui  avons  permis  &  per- 
mettons  par  ces  Prefentes  ,  de  Hire  imprinter  8c 
leimprimer  led.it  Livre  ci-deflus  fpecifd  en  un  ou. 
plufieurs  Volumes,  conjoincemenc  ou  fepardmciK,  & 


atiT&nt  de  fois  que  bon  lai  fembltfra  &  de  les  fairer 
vendre  &  debiter  par  tout  notre  Royaume  pendanc 
le  terns  de  fix  annees  conlecutives  a  compter  du  jour 
i  de  la  datte  defdites  Prefentes ;  faifons  deffenfes  a  rou¬ 
tes  fortes  de  perfo  tines  de  quelque  qualite  &  condi¬ 
tion  qu’elles  fbient  dyen  kirroduire  dimpredion  etran- 
g.ere  dans  aucun  iieude  notre  obei£ance,comme  audl 
a  tons  Libraires  f  Imprimeurs&:  aurres  dim  primer  ,, 
faire  imprimer  ,  vendre  ,  faire  vendre  debiter  ni  con- 
trefaire  lefdits  Livres  ci-dedus  expofes  ,  en  tout  ni  err 
parcie ,  ni  d^en  faire  aucuns  extrairs  fous  quelque 
pretexte  que  ce  foit  ,  d’augmentation  ,  correction  v 
[  cliangemcnt  de  title  ou  autrement  fans  la  permif- 
|  iron  exprefFe  &  par  edit  dudit  Expofant  r  ou  de  ceux 
qui  auront  droit  de  lui  ,  a  peine  de  conhfcation  des> 
Exemplairescontrefaits  7de  trois  mille  livres  diaman- 
de  contre  cbaeun  des  contrevenans  ,  dontun  tiers  a 
Nous  ,  up  tiers  a  PHotel-Dieu  de  Paris  ,  Pautie  tiers, 
audit  Expofant,  &  de  tons  depens ,  doinmages  Sc 
interets  ,  ala  charge  que  ces  Prefentes  feront  eme- 
gifiees  tout  aulong  far  le  Regiftre  de  la  Commu- 
mute  des  Imprimeurs  &  Libraires  de  Paris  ,  dans 
trois  mois  de  la  da  te  dicclles  ;  que  limpreflion  de 
ce  Livre  fera  faire  dans  notre  Royaume  &  non  ml* 
leurs  ,  &  que  Llmpetrant  fe  conformeraen  tout  aux 
Reglemens  de  la  Librairie ,  &  notatnment  a  celui 
du  io  Avril  1725.  Sc  qu’avant  que  de  les  expofer  en 
i  vente  ,  les  Manufcritsou  Imprimes  qui  auront  fervi 
de  copies  a  lJim predion  dudit  Livre  feront  rernis  dans, 
le  meme  erat  ou  les  approbations  y  autont  ete  don* 
nees  es  mains  de  notre  tres-cher  &  feal  Chevalier  le 
Sieur  Dagueileau  r  Chancelier  de  Prance  ,  Coalman- 
dent  de  nos  Ordres  ,  &  qafil  en  fera  enfuite  remis 
:  deux  ExempJaires  de  chacun  dans  notre  Bibliotheque 
i  publique  ,  tni  dans  cede  de  notre  Chateau  du  Louvre* 


'&  un  dans  c'clle  de  notredit  tres-clier  &  fea'1  CTierar- 
lier  le  Sieur  Dagueffeau ,  Chancelier  de  France  9 
Gommandeur  de  nos  Ordres  ,  le  tout  a  peine  des 
nullites  des  Prefentes  ,  du  cont-enu  defquelles  vous 
man  do  ns  3c  enjoignons  de  faire  joiiir  I'Expofant  on 
fes  ayans  caufe  >  pleinement  &  paiftblement  ,  fans 
fbuffrir  qipil  leurfoit  fait  aucurrtrouble  ou  empeche- 
xnent.  Voulons  que  la  copie  defdices  Prefentes  qus 
fera  imprimee  tout  au  long  au  commencement  ou 
a  la  fin  du dit  Livie  foit  tenue  pour  duement  ftgnifite, 
3c  qu'aux  copies  collat-ionnees  par  Pun  de  nos  antes 
3c  feaux  Confeillers  8c  Secretaires  ,  foi  foit  ajoutee 
comme  a  P6riginal.  Gommandons  au  premier  ,  no¬ 
tre  Huifller  ou  Sergent  ,  de  faire  pour  Pexecution 
cPicelles,.  tons  adtes  requis  3c  neceflarfes,  fans  deroaa* 
der  autre  permiftion,  &  noriobftant  Clameur  de  Ha¬ 
lo  ,  Chartre  ,  Normande  ,  &  Lettres  ace  contraire» 
Car  tel  eft  notre  plaifir.  Donne  a* Paris  le  quinzieme" 
jour  du  mois  de  Mai  Pan  de  grace  mil  fept  cens  tren* 
te-neuf ,  &  de  notre  Regne  le  vingt  quatrieme.  Par 

le  Roi ,  cn  fon  Confeil.  S  A  I  N  S  O  N. 

» 

2 \e gi fire  fur  le  Regtftre  to.  de  la  Chamhre  Roy  ah' 
qfr  Syndicate  des  Lfbraires  &  hnprimeurs  de  Paris  9 
N.  233.  Fol.  212.  conformement  au  Reglemcnt  dt 
17.23.  qui  fait  dtjfenfe  Art.  4.  ix  toutes  perfonnes  ds 
quelque  quality  qvdelles  foment  autre s  que  les  Libratres 
Imprimeurs  de  vendee  ,  debiter  &  faire  afiicbef 
aucunst  Livrcs  pour  les  vendee  enleursnoms  ,  foipqtdih 
den  difent  les  Auteurs  ou  autrement.  Ht  d  iet  ebrags 
de  jouYnir  d  ladite  Chambre  Roy  ale  fy*  Syndicate  bait 
Jbxemplatres  preferits  par  V  Article  108 .  dumb  me  Re- 
glement*. APansle  2.2  Mai  1.732.  L  AN  G  L  OI  S>, 

Syndic. 


suite; 


A  laquelle  on  a  joint  la  Lcttre 
du  Patiffier  Anglois. . 


A  AMSTERDAM. 
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SON  ALTESSE 

SERENISSIME 

MONSEIGNEUR 

LE  PRINCE 

DE  DOMBES- 


ON  SEIGNEUR , 


Une  Epitre  dedicatoire feroit 

d  lafois  un  tres-mauvais  plat 

pour  Votre  Altesse 

Se renissime;  &  pour 

•  « 

ai) 


E  P  I  T  R  E. 

mot ,  une  enireprife  mal ajfor- 
tie  a  mes  t alerts.  Le  fucre  & 
le  miel  qui  entrent  necejfaire- 
ment  dans  la  composition  d’un 
femblableOuvr  age  ,app  artien- 
nent  moins  a  la  Cuifine  qua. 
I’ Office  :  je  craindrois  ,  faute 
d experience ,  de  me  tromper 
aux  dofes.  Quanta  Votre 
Altesse  Serenissime  t 
Elle  aime  le  haut  gout tou- 
te  Epitre  dedicatoire  ejl  ejfen- 
tiellement  fade.  Ce  nejl  pas  , 
M  ONSEIGNEUR,  quon 
tie  put  bien  Vous  louer fans  fa- 
deur  :  la  Cour  &  la  Ville  , 
VEtr  anger  comme  le  Franpois , 
reconnoiffent  en  Vous  des  qua - 
lites  qui  portent  lew  fel  avee 
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elles  :  mais  ce  detail  quefofe- 
roisfaire  ,  meme  de  celles-ld , 
rien  reujjiroit  pas  mieux.  Le 
Public ,  a  qui  il  n  apprendroit 
rien  de  nouveau ,  ne  manque- 
roit  pas  de  le  tr alter  de  mets 
rechauffe ,  tandis  quil  ne  Vous 
parottroit  d  Vous ,  Monsei¬ 
gneur  ,  qnun  hors-d’oeuvre 
de  viande  froide.  Cependant  P 
me fera-t-il  defendu  d’encele- 
brer  une  entre  les  autres  ,  que 
perfonne  n  a  relevee  jufquici  ; 
quoiquelle  foit  la  feule  quon 
puiffeVous  rappeller  ,fans  of- 
fenfer  Votre  modeftie  ?  Non  p 
je  negarderai pas  le  flenceplus 
long-terns :  a  lagloire  d’unArt 
qui  eft  devenu  aujft  noble  de - 
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puis  que  Vous  I’exercez  ,  quit 
etoitdeja  ne'ceffaire  aux  befoins 
&  aux  plat firs  de  la  vie  i  je 
publierai  fur  les  toits  que  Vous 
etes ,  Monseigneur, 
un  des  meilleurs  Cuifiniers  de 
France.  Ce  nef  point  fur  des 
oiii-dire  incertains ,  que  je 
rends  ce  temoignage  d  Votre 
Altesse  Serenissime. 
Je  Vous  ai  vu  cent  fois  la  main 
a  /’ oeuvre  :  cent  fois  j’ai  eu 
I'honneur  de  travailkrfous  Vos 
ordres  :  ft  f  ai  acquis  quelque 
reputation  dans  mon  metier , 
je  la  dois  encore  plus  d  l  emula¬ 
tion  que  Vous  rnavez  infpiree , 
quau  defir  que  feus  toujour  s 
d’attraper  Votre  gout.  Enfin , 


E  P  I  T  R  E. 

tOuvrage  que  je  prends  la  li - 
berte  de  Vous  prej enter  ,  n’ejl 
autre  chofe  que  le  fruit  de  mes 
reflexions  fur  Votre  pratique. 
A  cetitre,  Monseigneur, 
Vous  lui  devez  Votre  protec¬ 
tion^  je  ne  crains  pas  de  Vous 
la  demander ,  en  Vous  renou- 
vellant  les  ajfurances  du  pro- 
fond  rejpebl  avec  lequelje fuis, 

MONSEIGNEUR, 

De  Votre  Altefle  Sereniffimc , 

Le  tres-humble  Sc  tres- 
obeiflant  Servireur5  Le 
Cuisinier  Gascon* 


AVIS 

AU  LECTEUR ■ 

r.  .  •  '  . 

(^Et  Ouvrage  eft  tres-difFe- 
rent  de  la  plupart  de  ceax  qui 
out  paru  fur  le  meme  fujet.  Les 
xins  remplis  depreceptes  com- 
muns,  rebutent  par  leur  lon¬ 
gueur  :  les  autres  bornes  a  de 
ii  nip  les  catalogues  de  fauces  , 
ifapprennent  que  des  noms  a 
qui  voudroits’inftruire  du  fonds 
des  chofes.  On  trouveraici  ua 
choixjudicieux  des  mets  les  plus 
exquis  ,  avec  la  maniere  detail- 
lee  deles appreter.  L’Auteurdes 
Dons  de  Comus  eft  fcavant :  le 
PatiJJier  Anglois  a  de  Pefprit :  je 
nc  me  pique  que  de  gout. 


LE 


L  ETT  RE 

d’u  n 

P  ATISSIER  ANGLO!  S 

AU  NOUVEAU 

CUISINIER  FRANCOIS. 

/.jCv/  s'"  ’  '■  '  *«&  ••  <.  - 


AVERTISSEMENT 


T'Out  le  monde  connoitle  Nouveau 
Livre  intitule:  les  Dons  de  Cornua 
ou  le  Nouveau  Cuifinier  Francois,  qui 
femble  n  avoir  ete  mis  an  jour  qu en  j a- 
veur  defingenieux  Difcoursfur  la  Cui- 
ifine  ,  qui  eft  d  la  tete .  C eft  ce  Difcours 
qui  adonnelieu  d’ecrire  cette  Lettre .  On 
ne  doit  point  etre  furpris  d’y  voir  un  Pa - 
tijfier  raifo?mer  d'une  maniere ,  qui  eft 
un  pen  au-dejjus  de  la  portee  desgens  de 
cette  ProfeJJion .  Uexemple  d3un  Cuifi ~ 
nicr  Franpois  verfe  dans  F Hid oire  , 
dans  la  Metaphyfique  &  dans  la  fcien- 
ce  du  monde ,  a  pit  infpirer  de  /’ emula¬ 
tion  au  P atiffier  Anglois ,  &  luifaire 
naitre  le  defir  de  marcher  fur  fes  traces. 
Apres  tout ,  quand  meme,  &  le  Cuifinier 
&  le  P atiffier  auroient  employe  la  plume 
de  quelque  homme  de  Lettre s ,  quils  au¬ 
roient  bien  regale  d  condition  d’ adopter 
fon  Ouvrage ,  &  de  le  publier  fous  leur 
nom ,  Us  n  auroient  fait  fun  &  f  autre 
que  ce  que  lien  des  perfonnes  de  confide- 
ration  ont  fait  avant  eux  fur  des  fujets 
import  an  s  ,  &  dans  les  plus  glorieufes 
drconftances . 


L  E  T  T  R  E 


PATISSIER  ANGLOIS, 

AU  NOUVEAU  CUISINIER 
Frtmfrit, 

E  s  Gourmands  &  les 
Gens  de  Lcttres  font 
egalement ,  charmes  r 
Monfieur ,  du  docfte 
Avertiftement  qui  eft  a  la  tete 
de  votre  Ouvrage.  On  y  decou- 
vrea  Ja  fois  le  ton  d’un  homme 
du  monde  r  le  gout  d’un  S<^a- 
vant  confomme  dans  la  littera- 
ture  ,  &  les  talens  d’un  excels 
lent  Cuifinier.  Le  ftyle  dontiil 

Riij 
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eft  ecrit ,  &  le  ton  que  vous 
f^avez  donner  a  vos  penfees  , 
vous  aflurent  une  place  hono¬ 
rable  a  PAcademie  ,  lorlque  les 
talens  y  feront  plus  commune- 
ment  admis. 

Si  la  plupart  de  nos  Auteurs 
avoient  auffi-bien  employe  leur 
terns  que  vous  ,  Monfieur ,  ils 
ne  fe  plaindroient  pas  ,  comme 
ils  font ,  de  la  mauvaife  chere 
qu’on  fait  fur  le  Parnafle.  11  faut 
efperer  que  votre  exemple  leur 
infpirera  Penvie  d’embrafler 
une  profeffion ,  plus  avanta- 
geufe  que  la  leur  ne  Peft  au- 
jourd’hui.  Nous  y  gagnerons 
bon  nombre  de  Guifiniers  fca- 
vans,  qui  ne  manqueront  pas 
d’employer  leur  efprit  metho- 
dique  a  perfectionner  la  Cui- 
fine  ,  en  la  traitant  comme  les 
autres  fciences  ,  par  les  regies 
de  la  Geometrie.  Quel  ragout 
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pour  les  perfonnes  delicatement 
volupttieufes  >  qu’un  plat  geo- 
metriquement  chymique ,  oil  il 
n’entre  que  des  quinteflences 
raifonnees  ,  &  degagees  avec 
precifion  de  route  terrejlreite . 

II  y  a  grande  apparence  que 
la  digeftion  de  pareils  alimens 
ne  porte  ala  tete  que  desidees 
tres-juftes  &;  des  penfees  fort 
delicates.  Car  il  n’enfaut  point 
douter  ,  Monfieur  ,  (  5c  nous 
en  voyons  la  preuve  dans  votre 
ingenieux  Avertillement  )  les 
organes  du  corps,  felon  vous> 
5c  ceux  de  Fefprit  ont  un  tel 
rapport  ,  une  telle  connexion 
entre  eux  ,  que  Tun  doit  ne~ 
cefTairement  lb  redentir  de  Fe- 
tat  de  Fautre.  Ainfi ,  plus  la 
nourriture  du  corps  fera  epu- 
ree  ,  fubtilifee  ,  alambiquee , 
plus  les  rdees  de  notre  efprit 
feront  deliees ,  fub tiles  &  quin- 
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teflenciees.  En  voicilademonf- 
tration. 

Les  idees  de  notrc  efprit  de¬ 
pendent  de  la  conftitution  or¬ 
gan  iqne  du  corps. 

Or  la  conftitution  organique 
du  corps  depend  abfolument 
de  la  qualite  des  alimens  qui 
fervent  ale  reparer. 

D  one  les  idees  de  notre  ef¬ 
prit  dependent  ordinairement 
de  la  qualite  de  nos  alimens. 

De  ccs  principes  tres-evidens 
&  fort  bien  demontres  dans 
votre  Ouvrage  ,  on  pourroit > 
ce  me  femble ,  tirer  de  grands 
avantages  pour  ^education  des 
enfans.  C’eft  un  principe  qui 
merite  allurement  Tattention 
de  tous  les  Scj avans-  &il  faut 
convenir  qifil  eft  bien  neglige 
en  France.  Je  n’en  veux  point 
de  meilleure  demonftration  ^ 
que  les  fottifes  qu’on  entend 
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dire  ,  &  que  Pon  voit  faire  tons 
les  jours  a  nos  jeunes  gens. 

On  leur  fait  perdre  le  terns 
precieux  de  leur  enfanceaap- 
prendre  des  Langues  mortes  * 
dont  ils  n’ont  que  faire  '  on 
furcharge  leur  memoire  de  fa¬ 
bles  ,  d’hiftoires  ,  Sc  de  lectures 
qui  les  rebutent  •  on  eft  oblige 
de  varier  leurs  etudes  ?  Sc  d’ap- 
pliq  ner  leur  efprit  a  differens 
objets  a  lafois  r  ce  qui  les  rend 
fuperficiels  &  decififs  fur  toute 
forte  de  matiere ,  fans  excelled 
dans  aiicun  genre. 

Pour  remedier  a  cet  abus  ,  it 
faudroit  dans  vos  principes  que 
j’adopte  volontiers ,  il  faudroit , 
di^-je >  ne  donner  aux  jeunes 
gens  pour  toute  education ,  que 
des  alimens  Sc  des  nourritut^es 
relatives  a  Petat  auquel  ils  font 
deftines.  Ces  alimens  feroient 
dofes  Sc  aflaifonnes  par  tin  ha- 
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bile  Cuifinier  5  d’une  experien¬ 
ce  confommee ,  qui  connoi- 
troit  a  fond  les  penfees  que  pro- 
duic  dans  une  ame  la  digeftion 
d’un  potage  a  la  Nivernoife , 
d’une  fauce  a  la  Chirac  ,  Sc  des 
u  alimens  femblables.  Par  -  la  5 
on  comtminiqueroit  infenfible- 
ment  anx  jeunes  gens  les  idees , 
les  connoiffances  ,  Sc  meme  les 
falens  aufquels  on  lesjugeroit 
les  plus  propres  ,  Sc  on  les  ren- 
droit  en  meme- terns  eapables 
des  emplois  9  aufquels  ils  font 
deftines  par  lenr  naiflance,  ou 
par  leurs  parens. 

Par  exemple  * ,  je  crois  qu’on 
feroit  fort  bien  de  donner  a  un 
jeune  Seigneur  deftine  a  vivre 
a  laCour  3  de  la  creme  foiiettee 
Sc  des  pieds  de  veau  :  A  un 

*  On  donne  ceci ,  comme  un  foible  effai 
de  cet  amyhigourl ,  qui  plait  tant  a  nos  per- 
Tonnes  de  bon  gout. 
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jeune  tiomme  deftine  a  vivre 
dans  le grand  monde  ,  &  a  voir 
ce  qu’on  appelle  la  bonne  com- 
pagnie  ,  on  pourroit,  donner 
avec  fucces  des  tetes  de  linot- 
tes  ,  des  quintessences  de  han- 
neton ,  des  coulis  de  papillon  y 
&  autres  chofes  legeres  :  A  im 
homme  deftine  a  la  chicane  du 
Palais  ,  dc  qui  voudroit  briiler 
dans  lebarreau,  on  donneroit 
force  moutarde  ,  du  verjns  ,  du 
chingara,  &  autres  chofes  d’un 
gout  nn  peu  acre  &c  piquant. 
Ainfi  des  autres.  Tous  les  gens 
‘  qu'on  deftine  a  PEpee ,  a  PE- 
glife  ,  au  Commerce  ,  feroient 
nourris  &  eleves  avec  des  ali- 
mens  differens  :  &  ces  alimens 
feroient  dofes  5c  diriges  par  un 
habile  homme  ,  qui  fe  ferviroit 
de  la  voye  de  la  digeftion  &C 
de  la  nourriture ,  pour  porter 
infenfiblement  dans  leur  ame 
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les  penfees  neceffaircs  a  leur 
etat  &  leur  profeffion. 

J’avoue  que  je  n’imagine  pas 
trop  les  ragouts  8c  les  fauces 
qu’il  faudroit  donner  a  un  en¬ 
fant,  dont  on  voudroit  faire 
nn  honnete  -  homme ,  un  Ci- 
toyen  vertueux ,  modefte  en- 
joiie  ,  &  qui  n’eut  {implement 
que  du  bon  fens  8c  de  bonnes 
moeurs.  Ces  fortes  de  tempe- 
ranlmens  font  fort  rares  ;  mais 
voslumieres,  Monfieur,  fup- 
|)leeront  aifement  fur  ce  point 
a  moil  ignorance.  Je  fuis  tres- 
perfuad^  que  cette  methode  r 
par  elle-meme  tres-facile  ,  fe- 
roit  tres  -  agreable  aux  jeunes 
gens ,  6c  formeroit  en  peu  de 
terns  de  fort  grands  fujets,  Mais 
il  n’eft  referve  qu’a  vous  de 
devoiler  ce  fecret  au  Public, 
dans  FOuvrage  plus  etendu 
que  vous  annoncez,  fur  les 
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avancages  de  la  nouvelle  Cm- 
fine. 

II  y  a  grande  apparence ,  com- 
me  vous  le  dices  ,  Monfieur  f 
que  ce  bel  Arc  doic  fa  naiflancc 
a  cet  efprit  philofophique  ,  qni 
a  fair  de  fi  grands  progres  en 
France.  11  s’eft  repanda  non- 
feulemenc  dans  nos  Academies , 
chez  nos  femmes ,  chez  nos 
arcifans :  il  s’eft  incroduic  jufqne 
dans  nos  Cuifines.  Comme  fes 
ucilices  embrafient  toucle  gen¬ 
re  humain  ,  par  egard  pour 
les  perfonnes  volupcueufes ,  il 
ne  dddaigne  pas  de  precer  fon 
miniftere  a  une  profeffion  ,  qui 
^Canc  la  mere  nourrice  des  Me- 
decins  ,  ecoic  fans  raifon  re- 
gardee  comme  l'ancipode  de  la 
Philofophie. 

Vous  avez  bien  raifon  dero 
marquer ,  Monfieur,  que  nos 
peres  &c  les  gens  du  fiecle  pafie 
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vivoient  dans  une  etrange  bear* 
baric.  Eft-il  poffible  qu’une  Na¬ 
tion  qui  fe  pique  d’efprit ,  de 
bon  gout  6c  de  deiicatefle ,  ait 
ete  fi  long-terns  fans  fauces  a 
Fhuile  ,  6c  fans  quinteflence  ? 
En  verite  cela  n’eft  pas  croya- 
ble.  Je  con^ois  auffi  peu  que 
nos  peres  ayent  ete  galans  5  fans 
piumets  6c  fans  talons  rouges. 
Car  enfin  les  piumets  6c  les  ta¬ 
lons  rouges  font  a  la  galante- 
rie  ce  que  la  quinteflence  eft 
a  la  Cuifine.  Point  de  galante- 
rie  fans  piumets  :  6c  fi  rien  n’eft 
plusinfipideaujourd’hui  qu’une 
lauce  fans  quinteflence  j  vous 
m’avouerez  que  rien  n’eft  plus 
fade  qifun  galant  fans  plumet 
6c  fans  talons  rouges.  Je  m’en 
rapporte  aux  Dames  du  Marais. 

Jenemelafle  point  d’admi- 
rer  le  progres  rapide  que  le  bon 
gout  a  fait  dans  la  Nation.  II 
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y  a  vingt  ans  que  le  choix  des 
viandes  ,  quelques  ragouts  fim- 
ples&  d’excellens  vins  faifoient 
tout  le  merite  d’un  foupe  :  On 
avoir  furtout  une  attention 
fcrupuleufe  fur  le  choix ,  le 
nombre  Sc  la  convenance  des 
convies.  Aujourd’hui  les  cho- 
fes  font  fur  un  autre  pied.  Un 
foupe  n’effc  point  dans  les  re' 
gles ,  6c  vous  n’oferiez  prier 
des  gens  de  bonne  compagnie , 
fi  vous  ne  debutez  par  deux  fer- 
vices  de  hors  d’oeuvres  alam- 
biques  ,  releves  de  fix  entries 
quintefienciees  ,  fuivies  du  ro- 
ti  8c  deux  fervic 's  d’entremets , 
le  tout  termine  par  un  fruit 
monte  &  hiftorie ,  qui  en  de- 
robant  aux  convies  le  plaifir  de 
voir  quelquefois  de  fort  jolis 
vifages  ,  leur  laiffe  feulement 
la  libertb  de  sentretenir.  En 
quoi  les  gens  fenfuels  enten- 
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dent  mal  leurs  interets  :  car 
quoique  ce  qu’ils  difent  foit 
fort  bon  ,  ils  auroient  deux 
t  plafrrs  pour  un. 

Du  refte  ,  le  choix  des  vian- 
des  eft  aevenu  fort  inutile  par 
Phabilete  de  nos  Cuifiniers.  Ils 
f^avent  tellement  quinteffen- 
cier  chaque  chofe ,  que  rien  ne 
domine,  &c  que  Ton  ne  peut 
diftinguer  ,  ni  au  gout ,  ni  a 
i’oeil  >  fi  ce  qu’on  mange  eft  chair 
ou  poiffbn.  Le  grand  art  de  la 
nouvelle  Cuifine  ,  c’eft  de  don- 
ner  au  poiffbn  le  gout  de  la 
viande  .  •&  a  la  viande  le  gout 
du  poiffbn  ^  &  de  ne  laiffer  aux 
legumes  abfolument  aucun 
gout.  C’eft  a  limitation  de  cc 
rafinement  delicat ,  que  nos  ha- 
biles  Auteurs  ont  auffi  Part  de 
deguifer  tous  ies  genres,  Les 
pieces  d  eloquence  ont  Pair  de 
differtations,6c  lesdiffertations 

1  air 
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Pair  de  pieces  d’Eloqtience  :  la 
Profeeft  furle  ton  des  Vers  ?  & 
les  Vers  fur  le  ton  de  la  Profe. 
Des  Eloges  funebrcs  font  rire  y 
des  Comedies  font  pleurer,  un 
Opera  eft  une  Sonate  ,  un  Poe- 
me  eft  une  Hiftoire  ,  une  Hif- 
toire  eft  un  Roman.  Tel  eft  le 
gout  du  fiecle  au  Parnafle  com- 
me  a  la  cuifine.  Mais  le  chef- 
d’oeuvre  de  nos  Cuiftniers ,  auili 
amoureux  du  neuf  que  nos 
beaux  efprits  modernes  7  c’eft: 
de  profcrire  fans  quartier  les 
ragouts  qui  ont  plus  d’un  an 
d’anciennete  5  &c  d  mventer  de 
nouvelles  fauces  a  mefure  qu’ils- 
en  profcrivent  d’autres.  Cette 
fertilite  de  genie  aftlire  a  no- 
tre  pofterite  le  bonheur  de  fat- 
re  une  chere  encore  plus  deli¬ 
cate  que  lanotre,  &  doit  raf- 
furer  les  plus  timides,  fur  la 
erainte  qu’ils  pourroient  avoir 
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de  manquer  de  fauces. 

A  Tegard  de  la  convenance 
des  convies  5  c’eft  an  point  qui 
fait  bien  de  Phonneur  au  bon 
gout  moderne.  Pour  eviter  la 
lolitude  ,  on  introduit  Pufage 
d’etre  au  moins  douze  ou  quin- 
ze  a  table  •  8c  cela  fans  s’in- 
commoder  >  parce  qu’ayant  tons 
le  bon  ton  ,  ils  fe  conviennent 
parfaitement ,  quoiqu’ils  ne  fe 
connoiffent  que  de  nom.  Cet 
ufage  au  moins  a  Pavantage 
de  leur  epargner  Pembarras  de 
voir  des  amis  ,  &c  leur  procure 
le  plaifir  de  faire  tons  les  jours 
des  connoiflances  nouvelles, 
Yous  m’avouerez  ,  Monfieur  , 
que  cette  facon  de  vivre  eft 
bien  eloignee  de  la  ruftique 
fimplicite  de  nos  peres. 

Mais  fi  nous  les  furpaftbns 
du  cote  de  la  bonne  chere , 
nous  pouvons  dire  fans  vanite* 
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que  leurs  propos  de  table,  ni 
ceux  de  quelque  Nation  que  ce 
foit,  n'approcheront  jamais  de 
Felegance  6c  du  bon  gout  de 
nos  conversions. 

Loin  de  nous  cette  joye  6c 
ce  badinage  naif,  qui  etoit 
Tame  de  leurs  repas.  Au  lieu 
de  cette  liberte  Gauloife,  avec 
laquelle  ils  s'entretenoient  fa- 
milierement  de  leurs  affaires, 
ou  des  interets  politiques  de 
leur  Patrie  >  (  ce  qui  eft  du  der- 
nier  ridicule )  au  lieu  de  plai- 
la  liter  comme  eux ,  fur  nos  plai- 
iirs  ,  nos  paffions  ,  nos  incli¬ 
nations  ^  le  terns,  6c  le  bon 
gout  qui  fe  rafine  toujours  avec 
le  luxe,  nous  ont  appris  a  faire 
d’un  fouper  une  affaire  de  ce~ 
remonie. 

A  voir  dans  les  bonnes  Mai- 
fons  le  grand  nombre  de  gens 
qui  font  invites :  a  ne  confide- 
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rer  que  l’ordre  6c  la  profufion 
de  nos  foupers ,  un  Etranger 
croiroit  qne  c’eft  lavanitequi 
les  donne  6c  qne  famine  nTy 
a  aueune  part.  Mais  il  fe  tronx' 
peroit  allurement. 

Grace  au  bon  gout  da  liecle  , 
nos  repas  font  devenus  une 
v  Ecole  de  civilite  6c  de  com- 

f dimens ,  qui  dureroient  tout 
e  terns  du  fouper,  s’ils  n’e- 
toient  coupes  par  des  Analifes 
fqavantes  de  tous  les  plats  8c 
de  routes  les  fauces  ,  qui  etant 
en  grand  nombre  ,  emportent 
neceftairement  bcaucoup  de 
terns  a  les  difcuter. 

Get  examen  eft  ordmaire- 
ment  fuivi  d’une  diflertation 
metaphyfique  >  tres-propre  a 
former  le  coeur  6c  a  cclaircr 
refjprit.  Elle  roule  tantot  fur  le 
gout  en  matiere  d'Opera  6c  de 
Comcdie  y  6c  tantot  fur  une 
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critique  fort  intereflante  de  h 
figure  8c  du  jeu  des  A£teurs. 
Du  parallele  de  Corneille  8l 
de  Racine,  on  pafie  ordinai- 
remen  t  a  celui  de  Pa  jot  8c  de 
Maffialot ;  Sc  de-la  prefqne  tou- 
jours  a  la  comparaifon  des  per- 
fonnes  des  deux  fexes  qui  ont 
rhonneur  d*etre  fur  le  trotoir. 
Quelquefois  auffi  la  converfa*- 
tion  fe  tourne  fur  des  matieres 
plus  importantes,  comme  par 
exemple,  le  bon  gout  en  fait  de 

f>arures ,  de  coeffure$&  d’habil- 
emens.  G'eft  fur  de  femblables 
fujets  qu  on  ne  fe  laffe  point 
d’admirer  la  fagacite  ,  les  re- 
cherches  8c  la  delicatefie  da 
gout  des  perfonnes  du  bon  ton  r 
8c  de  ce  qu5on  appelle  la  bon¬ 
ne  compagnie.  Auffi  faut-fl 
convenir  ,  pour  me  fervir  de 
leurstermes,  que  perfonnene 
fc-ait  mieux  qu’eux  couper  un 
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cheveu  en  quatre.  A  ces  amir- 
fans  propos  fuccede  ordinaire- 
menc  un  excellent  amphigou- 
ri  ,  ou  un  morceau  de  recitatif  , 
choili  des  Opera  de  Rameau  , 
qui  ne  manque  jamais  d’etre 
fuivi  d’une  partie  delicieufe  de 
Quadrille,  oud’un  CavagnoL 

C’eft  ainfi  ,  Monlieur  ,  que 
les  perfonnes  delicatcment  vo- 
luptueufes  paffent  une  partie  de 
leur  vie  ?  dans  ce  liecle  de  bon 
gout.  Or  je  demande  aux  par- 
tifans  de  l’antiquite  ,  de  quel 
front  ils  ofent  comparer  les 
plaifirs ,  les  amufemens  &  les 
conventions  des  anciens  aux 
notres. 

J’avoue  que  pour  en  juger, 
il  faudroit  f^avoir  ce  que  les 
Anciens  fe  difoient,  &  jecrois 
que  peu  de  gens  le  fcjavent  5 
mais  n’importe  :  a  vue  de  pays  , 
il  eft  aife  de  juger  que  leurs 


propos  lie  pouvoient  jamais  ecre 
auffi  intereiTans  queles  notres5 
Sc  que  ces  Grecs  Sc  ces  Ro- 
mains  fi  vantes  rfetoient  a  cet 
egard  que  des  enfans  aupres 
de  nous. 

Nous  pouvons  done  avancer 
fans  exageration  ,  que  Ton  ne 
connoit  les  dans  de  Comus ,  que 
depuis  vingt  ans.  II  me  femble 
du  moins  que  c'eft-la  I’epoque 
oil  vous  avez  fixe  la  fortune  de 
ce  Dieu ,  Sc  de  fa  nouvelle  Cui- 
fine ,  a  la  quelle  vous  auriez  pu 
joindrelanaillancedes  paniers  5 
du  bon  ton,  de  la  bonnecom- 
pagnie ,  Sc  des  Fri-Macjons. 

Quelqu’un  m’objecfera  peut- 
etre ,  que  la  monotonie  Sc  Fix- 
niformite  des  plaifirs  Sc  de  la 
converfation  des  gensdu  grand 
monde ,  doit  bientot  les  ren- 
dre  d'une  infipidite  infuppor- 
table* 
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Mais  c’eft  en  ccla  me  me  qu’il 
faut  admirer  Pefprit  fuperieur 
des  gens  de  bonne  compagnie , 
le  rapport  qu’il  a  avec  Part 
de  la  nouvellc  Cuifine  ,  puif- 
qu’avec  un  petit  nombre  de 
materiaux  tres-fimples  ,  .ils  ne 
laiflent  pas  do  donncr  a  tout 
ce  qui  pafle  par  leurs  mains  , 
un  air  de  nouveaute.  Dans  la 
Cuifine  nouvelle  ,  avec  du 
bouillon  ,  de  Phuile  T  du  citron 
&T  de  la  quinteflence  r  vans 
allez  faire  un  nombre  infini  de 
fauces  &  de  ragouts  ,  decores 
d’un  nom  different.  La  meme 
chofe  arrive  parmi  les  gens  du 
bon  ton  de  de  la  bonne  com- 
pagnie. 

Comme  tons  leurs  difcours 
ne  roulent  que  dans  un  petit 
cercle  d’idees  tres-bornees ,  ils 
s’canuyeroient  bientbt  mortel- 
lement  *  fans  Padrefle  qu’ils  ant 

de 
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de  varier  leurs  conversions  a 
I’infini  ;  tantot  en  dormant 
des  noins  differens  aux  menies 
chofes  ,  &  tantot  en  fe  fervant 
des  m ernes  termes  ,  pour  ex¬ 
primer  des  chofes  fort  diffe- 
rentes.  Avec  cette  reffource , 
que  les  gens  du  bon  ton  one 
reduit  en  art,  fous  le  nom  de 
Ferfiflage *  ,  ilspeuvent  s’entre- 
tenir  des  journees  entieres  fans 
s’ennuyer  ;  ce  qui  neleurferoit 
pas  poffible  autrement. 

V ous  nhmaginez  pas  les  avan- 

*  On  a  long-terns  employe  ce  mot ,  Ians 
convenir  de  fa  fignification  propre.  Enfin,on 
eft  venu  a  bout  de  le  definir.  Le  Ferfiflage 
n’eft  pas  la  mime  chofe  que  le  galimathias. 
C’eft  un  difeours  qui  prefente  des  idees  ge-» 
nerales ,  des  images  frappantes ,  des  raifon- 
nemens  vaftes  :  enfin  un  dftcours  que  ni 
celui  qui  le  fait ,  ni  ceuxqui  Fecoutent,  ne 
fe  piquent  point  de  comprendre.  Le  Ferfifla¬ 
ge  eft  aujourd’hiii  fort  a  la  mode,  &  fait  bien 
de  Fhonneur  a  ceux  qui  le  pratiquent  avec 
fucces.  Son  principal  mage  eft  de  fronder 
tout ,  &  de  fronder  de  bon  air  &  du  bon  ton* 
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rages  qu9ils  retirent  de  cette 
methode.  Le  Perfiflage  eft  Pa¬ 
nic  de  leur  converfation  5  i  1  fait 
tout  le  fel  de  leur  plaifanterie. 
Enfin,  quiconque  en  ignore  la 
pratique  5  doit  s’attendre  a  paC- 
fer  chez  le  beau  monde  pour 
un  provincial,  un  pedant  011 
11  n  idiots 

La  premiere  maxim e  a  fui- 
vre  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  reuffir 
dans  cet  art  ,  c5eft  de  ne  trou- 
ver  rien  debon  ,  d’etre  difficiles 
fur  tout ,  de  n’envifager  les  ob- 
|ets  que  parce  qifils  ont  de  de- 
fe£fcueux  ,  &  de  le  tourner  en 
ridicule, 

Le  fecond  point  a  obferver 
tres-fcrupuleufement ,  c’eft  de 
prendre  un  air  relerve ,  &C  d’em- 
ployer  toujours  de  grands  mots 
en  parlant  de  chofes  triviales , 
&  au  contraire  de  ne  traiter  Ses 
fujets  les  plus  grands  &  les  plus 
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ferieux,  qu’en  badinant&pat 
maniere  d acquit.  11  fa ut  lur- 
tout  bien  fe  gardet  de  ricn  di~ 
re  qui  foit  penfe  &  reffechi  , 
fans  lhabiller  des  livrees  dela 
ciiili  action  on  de  la  bouffon- 
nerie.  En  rie  s’ecartant  jamais 
de  ces  deux  regies,  on  peut  fe 
flatter  d’etre  an  ton  de  la  bonne 
compagnie. 

Je  ne  doute  point  quela  Na¬ 
tion  Fran^oife  ne  doive  encore 
lesheureufes  difpofitions  quel¬ 
le  a  pour  le  Perfiflag.e  ,  a  cet 
efprit  Philofophique  qui  fe  re- 
pand  chez  el!e  depuis  le  Sceptre 
jufqu  a  la  Houlette.  Auflia-t-on 
remarque  que  des  Sea vans,  des 
Geometres  ,  de  tres-grand  ge- 
nics ,  &  quelques  Academiciens 

memo  ,  font  de  route  la  Na¬ 
tion  les  efprits  lesplus  propres 
au  Pcrfifiage.  II  y  en  a  parmi 
eux  qui  one  porte  cet  art  a  im 
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d^gre  d.e  perfedfcioi^qifon  n’eiit 
ofe  attendre  des  forces  de  Pef- 
prit  humain, 

Quoi  qu’il  en  foit5  il  faut  con- 
venir  que  nos  Auteurs  moder- 
nes  one  a  cet  egard  un  grand 
avantage  fur  ies  meilleurs  Au¬ 
teurs  de  l'antiquite  ,  qui  pa- 
roiffent  avoir  ignore  les  urilites 
du  Perfifiage ,  8c  qui  femblent 
au  cpntraire  s’ecre  tons  donne 
lc  mot  pour  le  decrier. 

Ciceron  ,  Macrobe  ,  Xeno¬ 
phon  ,  Paufanias  ,  Seneque  * 
Piutarque  ,  Dion  Caffius  ?  8c 
tons  ces  grands  hommes  cites 
dans  votre  Ouvrage ,  s’accor- 
dent  a  dire  qu’il  eft  ridicule  de 
s’occuper  ferieufement  de  niai- 
feries.  Stultum  eji  ,  difent-ils  , 
difficile  $  habere  nugas.  Stultus  ejl 
labor  inept tarum  ,  &c.  Mais  on 
pent  voir  dans  votre  f^avant 
Avemffement  i’ufage  §c  le  ca$ 
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que  Von  doit  faire  de  letir 
torite  Sc  de  leurs  preceptes.  Que 
les  partifans  des  anciens  s5e<* 
orient  tant  qu’il  leur  plaira  s 
0  feclum  inJJpiens  &  injketum  ! 
qu’ils  frondent  a  leur  gre  les 
ragouts  de  la  nouvelle  Cuifine* 
la  frivolite  de  nos  beaux  efprits  , 
&  les  decouvertes  modernes, 
Je  crois  que  tout  bien  pefe  * 
le  parti  le  plus  fur  eft  de  fe  laif- 
fer  alter  au  torrent  dc  la  mode. 
Un  horn  me  fage  s’ecarte  le 
moins  qu’il  pent  des  ufages  Sc 
des  opinions  recjues  dans  foil 
pays,  Sc  en  verite,  il  vaut  en¬ 
core  mieux  errer  avec  fcs  con- 
temporains  ,  que  d’avoir  raifon 
avec  les  anciens.  Ce  font-la  ? 
Monfieur,  les  maximes  que  je 
pretens  fuivre  a  ftavenir. 

J avoue  que  feus  un  peu  de 
peine  a  irfy  prefer  a  mon  arri- 
vee  d’Angleterre.  Rempli  des 
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prejuges  de  mo n  Pays,  je  fus 
pres  d’un  an  a  Paris,  fans  ou- 
vrir  la  bouchej  j’etois  dans  un 
etonnement  inexprimable,  de 
voir  des  hommes  fairs ,  pallet 
leur  vie  a  dire  des  balivernes 
&  desniaiferies.  Ilmeparoiffbic 
bien  plus  raifonnable  d’etre 
tout  un  jour  fans  rien  dire  ,  que 
de  dire  tout  un  jour  des  riens. 
Mais  que  ne  pent  la  force  de 
Phabitude!  Infen fiblement  j’ai 
pris  gout  a  ces  memes  ideas, 
qui  me  paroiffbient  li  ridicules ; 
non  feulement  je  les  entends 
Ians  ennui  j  mais  il  m’arrive 
tousles  jours  d’en  dire,  Sc  quel- 
quefois  involontairement.  En- 
fin  ,  je  fuis  arrive  an  point  d’e¬ 
tre  perfuade  que  ce  feroit  etre 
encore  au-deffous  du  rien  ,  que 
de  paffer  fa  vie  a  en  etre  le  cen. 
feur. 

Et  dans  le  fond,  les  riens  ne 
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font  pat  eux-memes  ni  bons  ni 
medians  ;  ils  font  dans  le  cas 
de  la  plupart  dcs  chofes  dil 
monde ,  qui  font  indifferenteS 
par  elies-memes  ,  6c  ne  devien- 
nent  bonnes  on  mauvaifes  que 
par  Pufage  qifon  en  fait.  Mais 
qui  eft-ce  qui  jugera  fi  nous  en 
faifons  un  mauvais  nfage  ?  Se- 
ra-ce  un  ancien  on  un  moder- 
ne  ?  Car  il  faut  etre  Tun  ou  Pan-* 
tre.  Vons  voyez  bien  que  fa 
queftion  n'eft  pas  aifee  a  juger* 
La  raifon  &  Pequite  nous  de¬ 
pendent  d’etre  luges  &  parties 
tout  enfemble. 

On  pourroit  encore  dire  ,  a 
Pav^ntage  des  riens ,  ce  que 
vous  repondez  en  faveur  des 
fauces  de  la  nouvelle  Cuifine  5 
que  Pon  accufe  d'etre  nuifibles 
a  la  fante  ,  en  excitant  Pappe- 
tit.  Vousrepliquez  folidement 
a  cette  obieftion  ,  que  les  ra- 
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gouts  de  la  nouvelle  Cuifine 
ne  font  point  malfaifants  par 
eux-memes  ,  dc  qu’ils  ne  font 
du  mal  qu’a  ceux  qui  en  man- 
gent.  Celaeft  ,  ce  me  femble, 
i neon te liable  ,  &  je  detie  les 
partisans  de  l’ancienne  Cuifine 
d’indiqu'er  tin  feui  ragout  de 
la  nouvelle  ,  qui  puifie  noire 
lorfqu’on  n’en  mange  point. 
A  1’egard  de  ceux  qui  en  man - 
gent  trep  5  &  qui  en  font  in¬ 
commodes ,  e’eft  tin  inconve¬ 
nient  qui  eft  common  aux 
tagouts  de  lancienne  Cuifine. 
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auili-bien  qu3a  ceux  de  la  nou¬ 
velle. 

Vous  verrez  qu’un  de  ces 
jours  on  exigera  de  la  nouvelle 
Cuifine  de  faire  des  fauces  qui 
tiennent  lieu  de  remedes ,  Sc 
qui  fortifient  Teftomach  *  &  il 
ne  faut  defefperer  de  rien  •  car 
je  connois  des  gens  ,  qui  pour 
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avoir  affifte  plufieurs  jours  de 
fuite  a  des  foupers  de  la  nouvelle 
Cuifine  ,  s’en  font  auff-bien 
trouves  que  d\ine  diete  tres- 
rigoureufe. 

II  me  femble  que  les  parti- 
fans  de  1’ancienne  Cuiline  en-* 
tendent  mal  leurs  interets ;  ils 
ne  prennent  pas  garde  qu’en 
difant  beaucoup  de  mal  des 
fauces  nouvelles ,  ils  ne  font 
que  les  accrediter  aupresdes  per¬ 
form  es  delicdtement  volupt  tie  li¬ 
fts  ;  parceqifun  des  plus  grands 
ragouts  des  gens  du  bei  air  & 
de  bonne  compagnie  ,  c'eft  de  fe 
mettre  au-dellus  durefpeft  hu- 
main  ,  6c  de  faire  plier  les  an- 
ciens  ufages  Ions  leur  autorite. 

Ec  dans  le  fond*  a  qui  fed-' 
t’il  mieux  de  donner  les  regies 
d'un  Art ,  qu’aux  gens  qui  en 
one  fait  route  leur  vie  leur  uni¬ 
que  occupation ,  &  qui  a  force 
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de  veilles,  de  foins  &  de  re- 
cherches  ,  ont  enfin  acquis  la 
reputation  d'etre  exccjjzvement 
de  Heats  ? 

N’etes  -  vous  point  revoke  5 
Monfieur ,  da  pea  d’egard  be 
de  Pinjuftice  du  Public  pour 
les  gens  excejjlvtmeut  delicats  ? 
On  les  prend  ordinairement 
pour  des  volupeueux  plonges 
dans  les  plaifirs  ,  la  joye  &  la 
bonne  chore.  Mais  helas  !  qu£ 
Ton  fe  trompe  fur  leur  compte  * 
&  que  leur  genre  de  vie  eft 
different  de  ce  qu’on  penfe  ! 
On  n ’imagine  point  les  pei nes , 
les  foins  be  les  tourmens  qu’il 
en  coute  ,  pour  etre  exccjjive- 
ment  deli  cat ,  ni  les  degoiits  ,  les 
chagrins,  be  les  mortifications 
infeparahles  de  cette  qualite. 

Car  enfin,  Pexceffive  delica- 
tefle  n'eft  qu’une  maladie  du 
gout ,  qui  en  confondant  le 


fuperflu  &  le  neceflaire  ,  ne 
fq3.it  plus  a  quoi  Varreter.  Un 
homme  attaque  de  cecte  ma¬ 
la  die  paye  de  cent  incommo- 
dites  la  vanite  de  faire  bonne 
chere  i  il  fe  prive  de  milleplai- 
firs  qui  font  fous  fa  main  ,  pour 
courir  apres  de  faux  biens , 
dont  la  jouiflanee  pleine  de 
langueur  eft  precedee  d  mquie- 
tudes  ,  &  toujours  fuivie  do  de- 
gout  j  or  y  a-t-il  dans  le  mondc 
une  condition  plus  mal  lieu  re  li¬ 
fe  ?  Le  Public  a  cependant  Pin- 
juftice  de  les  prendre  pour  des 
voluptueux  ,  lacrifiant  tout  a 
leurs  plaifirs ;  il  a  meme  quel- 
qnefois  la  durete  de  les  regar- 
der  comme  un  poids  inutile  fur 
la  terre  ,  &c  comme  des  gens 
a  charge  a  la  foeiete. 

Il  eft  vrai  que  la  plupart  d*en- 
tre  eux  s’attirent  en  quelque 
fa^on  ce  reproche  ,  par  de  car- 


tains  airs  de  vanite  ,  &  parce' 
qubls  regarde  tit  avec  mepris 
les  gens  qui  ne  font  pas  mines 
dans  leurs  myfteres.  Mais  en. 
bonne  foi ,  ne  Te  donnent-ils 
pas.  a  (Fez  de  peine  pour  en  tirer 
vanite  ?  &  fi  le  Public  leur  re- 
fufe  Ton  cftirne  ,  ne  font-ils  pas 
fagement  de  le  payer  par  leurs 
mains  ? 

D’aiileurs  ,  ce  n3eft  qiTim 
rendu  •  car  la  premiere  maxi  me 
des  per  Tonnes  excejfivement  de* 
licates ,  c’eft  de  fronder  fur  tout 
le  gout  du  Public  ,  &  de  me- 
priTer  Ton  jugement.  Et  bien 
leur  en  pren  d  d'etre  de  cette  hi** 
meur  5  car  ils  Teroient  Tans  ce!a 
les  plus  maiheureuxde  tousles 
liommes. 

Vous  en  pouvez  juger  par 
ce  qui  vient  d'arriver  a  un  Api- 
cius  moderne  ,  qui  jouit  avec 
raiTon  d’une  reputation  bien 
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etablie  ,  par  quantite  de  fauces 
&■  de  ragouts  qui  portent  fon 
nom  ;  auifi  fes  decifions  dans 
la  Cuifine  nouvelle  font-elles 
regardees  comme  autant  d’ora- 
cles.  II  cn  parle  fi  diferteme'nt , 
qu’un  etourdi  le  prit  l’autre 
jour  pour  un  Cuifinier,  &c  lui 
commanda  un  fouper  pour  le 
lendemain.  On  plaignit ,  com¬ 
me  vous  pouvez  croire ,  un  jeu- 
ne  homme  a(Tez  peu  inftruit  5 
pours’etremeprisd’unemaniere 
fi  etrange,  Mais  quoique  la  be- 
vue  foie  bien  ridicule  ,  je  ne  f$ai 
fi  elle  eft  auffi  grofliere ,  que 
celle  qui  con  fond  un  homme 
exceffivement  delicat ,  avec  un 
homme  qui  Peft  veritablement. 

Nous  voyons  tons  les  jours 
des  gens  qui  ne  font  que  diffi- 
eiles  5  <k  qui  fe  croyent  fort 
delicats  ;  j’ofe  dire  ceperidant 
qu’il  ya  pour  le  moins  autant 
de  difference  entr’eux  ,  qu’il 
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y  en  a  entre  un  complimenteur 
he  un  homme  poli.  Quc  ces 
forces  de  nuances  echappent 
aux  parcifans  de  Pancienne  Cui- 
fine  ,  je  n’en  fuis  pas  fort  eton- 
ne.  Mais  je  fuis  tres-furpris  que 
de  pareilles  meprifes  arrivent 
tous  les  jours  a  des  perfonnes 
d’un  gout  aufli  delicat  ,  que 
les  parcifans  de  la  nouvelle  Cujb 
ne.  Par  exemple  *  j’en  vois  tous 
les  jours  qui  fe  meprennent  an 
caraefcere  d’un  voluptueux  ,  de 
qui  s5en  font  des  idees  tres- 
faufles. 

Ils  one  oui  dire  qu’il  y  a  eu 
dans  tous  les  terns  des  gens  de 
heaifcoup  d’efprit ,  tres-fenfuels 
&  tres-voluptueux  ;  &  ils  con- 
cluent  de-la ,  qu’un  penchant 
a  la  volupce  eft  une  preuve  cfef- 
prit ;  mais  laconfequence  ifeft 
pas  jufte. 

On  pent  avoir  beaucoup  d’ef- 
prit  &  etre  fenfuel  &  volup- 
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tueux  ;  mais  tous  les  gens  fen- 
fuels  &  voluptuek  n’ontpas  de 
I’efprit  pour  cela.  Sans  vouloir 
nommer  perfonne ,  je  m5en  rap- 
porte  a  vous  la-defFus ,  &  je  vous 
demande  fi  vous  ne  faites  pas 
tres-fouvent  la  trifle  experien¬ 
ce  du  contraire. 

Si  vous  faites  un  nouvel 
AvertifTement ,  Monfieur,  j’o~ 
fe  vous  prier  d’infifter  un  peu 
fur  cet  article  :  car  je  vois 
tous  les  gens  du  meiileur  ton 
qui  s’y  bloufent.  Tachez  an  111 
de  faire  entendre  aux  gens  de- 
Heat ementvolup tueux ,  qu’en  ma- 
ticre  de  gout ,  la  facilke  que 
Ton  fe  donne  a  approuver  ce- 
lui  des  autres  >  eft  un  plus 
grand  fujet  de  vanite  ,  qu’un 
gout  qui  fe  contente  malaife- 
ment.  En  attendant  vos  ob- 
fervations  la  -  defliis  ,  je  fuis  5 
Monfieur. 
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